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FOREWORD 


In a fast chana;ing woikl education will have to shape itself according 
to the needs of the society, or else, it will Ijccomc purposeless and 
obsolete. Home iScicncc is essentially a course to serve the home, com¬ 
munity and the coiintiy. In addition, it can inspire people with moral 
and spiritual values, which constitute the eternal background for all 
progress. 

Home Science has a definite role to play in the piescnt day develop¬ 
ment of our country. Like other courses, it is necessary that Home 
Science also should become a job-oriented course so that those who study 
the course will lie eligible to work. There is a variety of employment 
opportunities open to the Home Science graduatc.s today. In Tamil Nadu 
alone, 6,000 Balwadis ( Nursery Schools) arc proposed to he opened and 
Home Science graduates who study child development arc eminently 
suited foi this purpose. Dieticians arc also going to be appointed sooner 
or later in all hospitals and big hotels Many other fields like education, 
extension and research demand higher qualified personnel from Horae 
Science, and so the Home Science courses should be tailored to meet these 
needs. 

Home Science must eater not only to girls but also to boys as well 
because a successful woiking of the Home will need the cooperation of the , 
boy and the girl, and successful upbringing of children will depend on 
both, the father and mother. Therefore, it is necessary that we must viqw ' 
Home Science from these new angles of vision, , 

Many boys and girls from the rural areas are now entering the 
portals of colleges, When they go back to their homes, they will have to 
share the respon-sibility for introducing scientific agriculture. Therefoic, 
Home Science has this another dimension of providing for the youth 
coming from the rural areas, training in scientific agriculture, food 
preservation, maintenance of poultry, apiary, dairy and .such other indus¬ 
tries closely related to agriculture. 

This is an age of speed and tension. When both husband and wife 
accept jobs outside the home for economic reasons, they sometimes 
contribute much tension to family life. In almost all walks of life, ivhcther 
it be industry, banking, agriculture and in services, there is a possibility of 
conflict between the workers and management — all of these contributing 
not a little to creation of tension and distuibance of peace. In these 
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circumstances, cultivation of human iclalionsliips, ability to move wllli 
people with poise, love, alTcctioii and dignity and to put forward one’s 
own view without unnecessary emotion is essential for a peaceful and 
efficient life Tins cultivation of human relationships, devotion to duly 
and dedication to the country should be one of the, most essential aspects 
of oui Home Science cdiieation. In order In irnp.irt these values, Home 
Science must become an iulcgral pait of secondary edin atioii, I'huusands 
of Home Science teachers will then be required to teach Home Scienec, 

Dr. Rajammal P. Devadas is one of the great leadens in the fields of 
Home Science and Nutrition in our country. I-Icr dcdicalcd service in 
the Sri Avinashilingani Home Science College for over 15 years, her work 
m the Government of India as Chief Home Economist and later as the 
Joint Director in the Directorate of Extension, Ministry of Food and 
Agriculture, her research studies and participation in numerous interna¬ 
tional conferences dealing with tlomc Science, Family living and Nutrition 
and Food have given her a unique experience and harkgrouiul to bring 
out a new modern hook on Methods of Tcachiiifr Home Science, 

I am happy that she has found the lime to write the book in spite of 
her heavy academic work and the numerous committees and conferences 
that she has been attending, I hope this book will bring out a new out¬ 
look in the teaching of liome Science based on the bc.st in the Indian 
culture and will be of great benefit both to administrators and teachers. 


Goimbatore-20 


T, S. Avinashilingam 
Sri Raraakrishna Mission Vldyalaya, 



PREFACE 


During llin last few clccadci, sorirty has unclcigoiic marked eliangt's due to 
unprecedented progress in scientific, social, ccononiic and oecAipational 
fields and in comnninications. Women arc coming out in iiicreasing num¬ 
bers, to take up cmifioymcnt outside their homes. The time available for 
physical tasks within the home has been reduced considerably. Conse¬ 
quently, the concept of Home .Science, which had been Iriiditionally 
known as a discipline for women, when her jrlaee was conecired to be 
cxchrsivcly within the, homes, i.s also changing. As a rosnll, ils earlier 
locus on hornc-making skrlls, hosprlalHy and child rearing irrarticc.s arc 
becoming enlarged, to embrace all other aspects of living iir the home and 
community. Home .Science today means preparation for careers also. 

With vast Icclinological and economic changes sweeping the country, 
families and individuals have become consumers of a large airay of mass 
produced goods, such as processed food, clothing, prefabricated houses, 
toys and labour-saving devices. Home .Science is roncerned with exami¬ 
ning these facts from the consumer’s and national view. 

The trend towards urbanization is growing. Urbanization has Itcen 
accompanied by an increasing proportion of women combining home- 
making with work outside the family. This trend calls for numerous 
adjustments in the official, personal, familial, social, economic and 
management aspects within the home. 

The occupational pro,spccts of women have become spectacular. No 
longer are their choices limited to a few occupations. A considerable per¬ 
centage of married women pursue permanent work outside the home on a 
par with men. The proportion of women workers in the social services is 
also rising. In tune with these developments. Home Science has under¬ 
gone a major reorientation towards the social sciences along with its earlier 
foundations of basic and applied sciences. These profound changes indi¬ 
cate clearly that Home Science courses cannot any longer be confined to 
preparing pupils solely for life within the home. 

Till recently, Home Science had been taught exclusively to girls in 
schools and colleges because of ils emphasis on home-making and child 
rearing. With a fast-changing society, men need to share some of the 
responsibilities of home-making where women go out for work and the 
increasing need for raising happy families. Home Science can no longer 
e said to be a discipline earmarked for girls alone. Inculcation for 
spiritual values, personal hygiene, good grooming, graceful living, nutrition, 
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bringing up children and community services arc impotlant aspects of 
Home Science) which boys also need to Icmn. 

With the changing values in society, migration to cities, induence of 
advertisements and other mass media and education ol women, the joint 
family system has become obsolete. In its place, there is a lapid emergence 
of ‘ nuclear ’ or ' e.xtendcd ’ families. In this ch.inged eontext, the study 
of human relationships and po]3iihition edneatiou at all levels, paiUenlarly 
at the formative secondaiy school stage, has become indispensable 

The effects of the physical environment upon the quality of life are 
far-reaching. Industrialization and modern w;ays oflife have led to an un¬ 
precedented pollution of the cnviionmcnt and these aic being discussed in 
national and international conferences. Home Science should relicct these 
concerns in its housing, design and aichitcctural aspects. 

Home Science has a broad inlcr-distqihnary liasis, which includes 
sociology, biological and physical sciences, psychology, education, econo¬ 
mics, management and aichitccture. Home Science integiaies these disciplines 
around the cential canceln for the well-being of ihc individual in his environment, 
with stiong roots in spiritual and moral values. It is therefore imperative that all 
boys and girls in secondary schools receive Plome Reicnce education as 
integral part of their curriculum and not as a mere elective only for girls. 

In any system of education, the teacher occupies the ciucial role. 
Spiritually, emotionally, scientifically, pedagogically and psychologically 
she/he must be deeply committed to the dissemination of the message and 
methodology of Home Science. With these considerations in view, this 
book has been written for students to suit the cultural background and 
patterns of living in Indian families. 

I am grateful to the NGERT for commissioning me to write tins 
book; Shri T, S. Avinashilingam, Chairman, Governing Body, Sri 
Avinashilingam Education Trust Institutions for the inspiration received 
and permission given, my colleagues, Smt. Maragatham Marudhachalam, 
M. Sc., M. Ed., Shri N. S. Narayanaswamy, M. Sc,, M. Ed., for their 
assistance in preparing the manuscript; Shri I. Swaminathan, Artist, 
for the illustrations; Dr, E. G. Vedanayagam, M. A., M. Sc., ph, D. 

C Oregon State), Principal, Sri Avinashilingam Teachers’ College for going 
through the manuscript; and Dr. N. P. Pillai, M. A. ', Ph. D„ Chairman, 

1 anel for Teacher Training Literature, NGERT for his interest. 


Coimbatore 64iOU 


Rajammal P. Devadas 
Principal 

Sri Avinashilingam Home Science College 
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CHAPTER I 


Education in a Changing Society 


The principal goal of education ts to create men who arc capable 
of doing nciv things, not simply of repeating what other generations 
have done—men who are creative, inventive and discoverers. 

—JEAN PIAOET 


INDIA IS tiNicj,UE with her great heritage of an. ancient civilization. Today 
she IS striving for national development and self-reliance, preserving the 
essentials of her culture and, at the same time, accepting modern idea.s 
and scientific methods. 

The twentieth century has witnessed world-wide social changes. In 
India too, many momentous changes have taken place in the economic 
and social fields, since the attainment of Independence 30 years ago : 
for example, sending rural children to .schools, representation for women 
in legislatures, eradication of untouchability, establishing health centres 
in the villages and use of new fertilizers in agriculture. Most of these 
changes—economic, technological and social—were deliberately induced 
through planned effort. The speed with which these changes have taken 
place varies from place to place 

Economic changes 

With the advent of freedom, several economic reforms were introduced. 
The basic objectives of these reforms are stated in the “Directive Principles 
of State Policy” inscribed into our Constitution : “The state shall in 
particular, direct its policy towards securing that the : 

(a) Citizens, men and women equally have the right and adequate 
means of livelihood; 

(b) Ownership and control of the material resources of the com¬ 
munity are so distributed as to best subserve the common good; 

(c) Operation of the economic system does not result in the con¬ 
centration of wealth and means of production to the common 
detriments), 

The Five Year Plans were proposed to realise the objectives of 
economic reforms. Setting up comprehensive community development 
programmes, reforms in land systems, taxation as an instrument of social 
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policy, strengthening the cooperative movement, basic and heavy 
industries and public sector undertakings, expansion of transpoit and 
means of communications, establishment of a number of programmes 
of special assistance to backward sections of the people and a determined 
and nation-wide family planning programme are some of the programmes 
implemented under the Five Year P]ans<2), 

The impact of the changes brought about by these efforts on the 
families is great. Millions of families have become owner-cultivators. 
Tenancy on land and employment in factory have been made more secure, 
freeing families from the clutches of the landlords, money-lenders and 
businessmen. There is greater mobility of the population, both spatial 
and occupational Use of modern techniques in farm operations have 
made a dent on the traditional systems of customary obligations and pay¬ 
ments of maintenance to attached labour. Regular hours of work in 
factories and farms have reduced dependence of agricultural operations 
on seasonal conditions and have enlarged the scope of employment. 

The changes have brought some adverse effects also. The break-up 
of the feudal ties and the consequent mobility of the rural population 
have led to an influx of people to urban areas. Consequently, the living 
conditions of large sections of the population in the cities have 
deteriorated. Economic growth has led to the concentration of economic 
power in the hands of a few. Ostentatious living by the well-to-do 
classes initially sets standards and helps to raise the aspirations of the 
ordinary people. But when the aspirations of the common man and 
woman are not fulfilled, frustration results. Their newly acquired 
habits of consumption of luxury articles lead to a drain on their scarce 
resources and affect adversely the rate of savings. Another important 
aspect of the disparities in income is the wide gap between the rural 
and urban incomes, which in turn, causes the migration of population to 
urban areas and the growth of slums. 


Political changes 


From the very beginning, the Indian national movement had 
emphasised a strong constructive programme for economic and social 
development Swadeshi* was its watchword. Swami Vivekananda, 
Ramalinga Swamigal, Ghidamparam Filial, Dadabhai Naoroji, Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak, ^ Rabindra Nath Tagore, Gopalakrishna Gokhale, 
Subramania Bharati, Sarojini Naidu, Aurobindo Ghosh and other great 
freedom fighters inspired people through their songs, messages of freedom, 
constructive work and struggles, and brought about a literary and national 


* Swadeshi is that spirit which 
surroundings to the exclusion of the 


restricts to the use and service of the 
more remote or foreign things 


immediate 
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awakening. They prepared the stage for the return of Mahatma Gandhi 
from South Africa in 1917, to start the great epic fight for our freedom. 
Gandhiji’s non-violcnt terhniquc.s of Satyagraha* enabled the ]o\vli(\st and 
the humblest in tlie country to take part in the freedom fight, which led 
to the organi.sation of village communities, literacy classes, subsidiary crafts, 
medical relief and other such welfare services. 

Theficcdom struggle influenced women in a unique way. Women, 
literate and illiterate, iich and poor, old and young, joined the Satyagraha 
in large numbers The impact of their participation on the society in 
general, and on their families in paiticulai, was tremendous. The purdha- 
system started becoming less distinct, women became fiee to determine 
their course of action; laws pertaining to property, marriage age and girhs’ 
education were liberalised. In a coiuse of time inter-dining and inter-castC 
marriages became common. 

Since 1947, the year of Independence, five general elections have been 
held on the basis of adult franchise. Ncaily 300 million people, parti¬ 
cipated in the general elections held in 1971 to elect more than 3,000 
representatives to the national Pailiament and State Legislatures. There 
was no village in India which did not have an election booth within 
walking-distance. The interc.st evinced by women in the elections was 
remarkable. 

The establishment of the Panchayati Raj linked the system of local 
government at three levels : Village, Block and District. It has 
introduced a ievolutionary change in the structure of administration. 
Agricultural extension, nutrition, child-welfare and family planning arc 
some of the important programmes under the responsibility of the 
Panchayati Raj 

The Central Social Welfare Board (GSWB) and the State Social 
Welfare Boards administer the programme for the protection and welfare of 
the Weaker sections of the society ; the scheduled castes and tribes. The 
Boards are presided over by women. Every village Panchayat has a 
woman member and a committee for the welfare of women and children. 
As a result, attitudes of rural families towards modern medical facilities, 
children’s education and wage-earning activities arc fast changing, 

Technological changes 

The most striking change in modern times is the change in economic 
organization due to the creation of modern production and distribution 
system by the power-inventions and machines of the factory, rail, road, 
sea and air. Advent of electricity has brought power into the home and 

* Satyagraha is literally holding on to truth and it means, therefore, truth force. 
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has popularised its use in household work in the kitchen, dining-room, 
yard, library and playroom. Electricity has brought many conveniences 
strengthening the home functions of iccreation and education through 
radio, television, facsimile telegraph, phonograph, wire and tape 
recorders and motion pictures. Scientific dtscovcrie.!; in biology and 
chemistry have far-reaching implications to health, sex and leproduction. 
A perfect knowledge of the physiology of the human body and its various 
systems including the reproductive system, chemistry of nutrition, dis¬ 
coveries in natural sciences and psychology of the learning process and 
the nervous system, forecast great hopes for the family of the future A 
simple, Safe and effective anti-fertihty compound which is the subject of 
much research, might control significantly the size of the family, csjiccially 
in the over-populated areas, and change sex morals. New knowledge 
regarding the sex hormones and nutrition has great potentials for 
controlling the aging process. 

Of all the social influences associated with the progre-ss of an indi¬ 
vidual, his family is foremost. Faith in religion and satisfaction in 
occupation are among the contributing factors to familiy happiness. 
Among the many attributes of the family, which enhance happiness, 
affection is significant, Both the scientific discoveries i elated to health 
and the learning process, and the technological advancement influence 
the two most prominent functions of the modern family—securing happiness 
for its members and optimum development of children. 

Modern technology has radically changed the family organization. It 
has placed man’s work, except in agriculture, wholly away from the 
homestead and has removed nearly all women’s economic duties except 
cooking, house cleaning and some sewing and laundering. Inventions 
affecting the birth rate are reducing the size of the family. 

The modern ways of production and the communication have made 
their impact on the family. Power production is now the responsibility 
of the state and not that of family. The state is also responsible for 
such functions as the protection of the aged through old-age insurance 
and provision for the young through schools, child-labour laws, heallh 
measures and juvenile courts, The latest methods of transportation have 
accelerated economic activity. 

The employer and the employee and members of a community in 
pneral, had a personal relationship, in the days of the handicrafts. They 
new each other well, and understood fully the tasks undertaken. 
Therefore, misunderstandings, lack of sympathy, strikes and boycotts 
which are so characteristic of the present-day large-scale industry were 
non-existent. ' 

Mechanization is one of the most striking and pervasive phenomena of 
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our times. Today technology stand.s for numerous social changes and 
inventions, such as the radio and TV. All social changes take place 
through the medium of ideas, which flow fiom obseivablc facts and 
fantasies. Whatever be the origin of the technological changes, their 
derivative effects on the family have been dramatic : for c.\amplc, the 
effect of contraception on the birth rate and on morality. Religion has 
been least affected by material developments, since its essential concern 
is with non-material values, but even in religion, doctrines have been 
radically influenced liy scientific discoveries and inventions, jiarticularly 
communications. 

Change is inevitable m a technological woild What is the relevance 
of technological change lot education ^ There aie elements in human 
experience that leap across centuries and cultures and make the material 
environment irrelevant. It is one of the greatest tasks of education to 
reveal to pupils these common elements of human experience. For 
example, printing has had a significant value on politics from 1925 
onwards. Today, television has become a tool for adult education. 

Technological developments have bioiight and will ronuinie to liring 
drastic changes in the socio-economic setting of the family. Beeanse. of 
increased indnslrializalion, families have become consuming lather than 
producing units. Ease of transportation has made families mobile. 
Incicased scientific knowledge has changed the population picture. 
People live longer, marry earlier and have more childern. Roles of family 
members arc changing ; women work outside the home; childern spend 
money at an earlier age, they remain paradoxically economically depen¬ 
dent on the parents or ciders for a long period of time; and men share 
home-making activities. 

Advances in mass media and communication have raised the levels of 
aspirations of people. Seeing, hearing and knowing what others have and 
what js available have, increased their wants. Technology and mass pio- 
duction have created changes in the economic structure. Rising income 
levels, more and varied consumption, increased leisure and use of material 
gains to promote better living conditions arc the result. 

One of the obligations of the Home Science teacher is to help her 
pupils adjust to, and adapt themselves to all these changes that affect the 
family. FI clping them to accept material changes will be relatively easy; 
but accepting changes in the realm of family values and goals that result 
from technological change, will be more difficult. 

Technological changes have made individuals,families, communities, 
nations and the world increasingly intcr-related and inter-dependent. 
What happens to one family has implication for other families; scientific 
innovations developed in the United .States of America, for example, have 
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direct ramifications on the patterns of family life all ov<;r the world. 
Increased mobility has increa.sed the po.ssibility for an indh'idiial (o live 
some part of his life v/ith or among people who.se way.s of life aie i nii- 
sidcrably different from the pattern of living into which he was horn. 
Educators are obligated to help boys and girls nuderstand the rultuu: of 
other peoples—their different way.s of living and dii'ii basic nced.s. A 
Home Science teacher can help pupils acquire this understanding through 
many aspects of Plorae Science. For example, when studying Child 
Development, pupils may do comparative studic.s of child-rearing practices 
of various groups v/ithin then own community, or those of famihe.s of 
other cultures. Food units can be built around the meal eaten in other 
countries. If understanding the meal patterns of other cultnie.s aids in 
broadening pupil’s horizons, they should be exposed to dl.splays of recipes 
or menus which depict national integration. I’hrough the study of 
food habits, pupils can undeistand the tempo and ways of living in other 
lands. 


To the extent the Home Science tcachci inteipiets tlui luieds of pupils, 
the learning experiences she piovides will determine svhether or not the 
needs will be met. Afield in winch the quality of life is being certainly 
changed by technological advance is cereal substitutes. Anoilicr obvious 
example is in the field of sexual morality. The discoveiy of a completely 
efficient contraceptive device has altered society’s attitude's to sexual 
morality. Thus technological change does not alter simply the amenities 
of life, but also the whole climate of possibility in which intellectual and 
moral decisions can be made. 

Social changes 

The social effect of education is gicat, since education liclps to break 
traditional values and to inculcate new ideas. The effect lias lieen greater 
on women since they became independent in thinking and euUui.siaslic in 
fighting for their privileges. Today there is no field of national activity 
in which women have not been admitted. Women have entered iu politics, 
teaching and the medical professions in large numbers. In the latest liguics 
of admission, more than 40 per cent of the students admitted to the 
medical colleges arc women. 

The engineering profession which was previously wholly monopolised 
by men, has also been thrown open to women. In the highest government 
services like the IAS (Indian Administrative Service) cadre of services, 
there are several women holding offices of high responsibility. A large 
number of women work as clerks, receptionists, telephone operators and 
office secretaries. A small number, but effective in impact, is working in 
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other professions buch as medicine, agriculUirc, ensinceiiviff, law, pulilu's, 
commerce and l^anking. 

With their entrance into diverse jirofcssioiis, women have found a new 
economic independence Pteviotisly, they wcie almost wholly dependent 
for their maintenance upon their fatiicrs, husbands, brotheis or sons. 
Today, taking to professions, they have ficcdom, whuh in turn, has 
changed the jiatterns of family living and family values. 

Out of the exhilaration ol the freedom-struggle was horn a movement 
to amend the old laws of mariiage and inhciitance of piopeity by wonum. 
The Hindu Law relating to maniage, clivoice, adoption, owneiship ol' 
property and inhciitance was changed The Hmdii maniage being 
considered a sacrament had no piovision foi divoice. Although a man 
could many more than one wife, woman could not. Widows were not 
allowed 'adoption*. They could hold pioperty only by limited estate, 
limited to enjoyment during their lifetime with no right tri alienate or sell 
it. Their property reverted to the husband’.s l)rotlier(s). 'Woineu could 
not claim anything by way of inheritance from ihcii fathei.s, except what 
they could get as gifts. 

The Parliament of ircc India luus made law inoie equitalile. It Juts 
conferred upon women rights to hold and have ah.solule lights over 
property, right to inherit propeity from their paienl.s and righus of divtjrce 
subject to certain conditions. Pieviously marriage was limited to one.’.s 
caste and religion. Legislation was passed to enable an Indian marrying 
another Indian to whatever caste or religion he or she may belong, what¬ 
ever region he or she may come from and whatever language he or she 
may speak. The laws which implemented these far-reaching reforms arc 
the Special Marriage Act of 1954, Hindu Marriage Act of 1955, the Hindu 
Adoption and Maintenance Act of 1956 and the Hindu Succession Act 
of 1956. These Acts have conferred on riiiilions of women of India 
social and pioperty rights which they had never before po.ssc,s.scd. The.se, 
in turn, became the starting point of a big sociological re.volution. 

Industrialisation and urbanisation 

Industries, .small and large, have grown tluoiighoiil the eoimtry after 
independence. Consequently, thousands of villagers have migrated to 
the towns, big and small. The twin proccs.scs, industriali.sation and 
urbanisation aie important social forces whic.h account for the rapid 
transformation of the traditional societies. They carry with them, not 
only a changed physical environment which has altered radically forms of 
economic organisation, but also profound impacts which inevitably and 
irresistibly influence the social and political organisation and man’s 
thought and conduct 
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The staiting of industiies has brought in labour legislation and labour 
troubles. It has also led to the inevitable development of .slums and the 
breaking, of families and castes. These changes have rc.sultrd in the di.s- 
appearance of some of the old values. 

Industrialisation has raised the standards of living of the urban popu¬ 
lation The new cities provide a faiily large number of recreational acti¬ 
vities on which the surplus income could be spent. Cinema, ait galleries, 
public parks, restaurants, places of liislorical importance and fetes all 
these draw out women from their homes in the company of their hu.sbands 
and children. These experiences have become almost indispensable in 
the lives of people dwelling in cities. The family discipline or economic 
necessity no longer restricts them from participating in such amusements. 
Thus city life has contributed to the evolution of a nmv mode of family 
living, which is inconsistent with the time-honoured tuial jiattcrns. 

As the goods produced in the factories become available at low cost, 
the home-made products of the village have become unpopular and 
many cottage industries have been thus luined. I'he self-sulliciency of the 
village has been destroyed. The old cultural patterns of the village have 
been shattered under the influence of the new urban ways. Their patterns 
of living, as determined by food, dress, housing, furnishing and com¬ 
munications have been affected by this new contact. The growth of 
education and the introduction of motor transport have accelerated the 
process of change. 


Population explosion 


^ Population growth is one of the biggest current sociological and eco¬ 
nomic pioblems. The population which was only 238'4 million in the 
beginning of the century is estimated to be nearing OTO million.(31 India 
ranks second in population and is seventh in land area in the world. 

As the old curses like infant mortality, malaria and tuberculosis have 
been conquered, the average life span of an Indian has risen from 27 in 
1947 to 51-7 yearsO) today. Thus more people survive and contribute to 
the increase of population. 


The evils of over-population are many .sided. Food shortage has be¬ 
come chronic. Rationing has been introduced in the urban areas. In the 
absence of sufficient calories and nutrients, people become weak, emaciated 
and subnorma in their capacity to work. This brings down their pro¬ 
ductivity in industry. The economic advances that have been made and 
the wealth created, when divided among the increased population, keep the 
standard of hfe of the millions of people static. Thus economic develop¬ 
ment, which ought to have enhanced the general prosperity of India, 
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could not be substantially increased, because the increase in the ineome of 
individuals is utilized not in raising the standaids of hfe, but in feeding the 
increased number of mouths. 

Effects of Various Ciiangis on Famii.y Livmci and Their Sionificance 

TO Home Science 

1. Breaking down of joint families 

The spread of education, imgralioii to other areas in seaich of jobs 
and work, economic independence of women and inrreas(‘d standards of 
life have contributed towards making families micleai in many sections. 
‘Joint family’ meant that all the earning members eontriliiited towaids the 
welfare, maintenance and meeting social icsponsibilities such as marriage 
of all the members of the family. Income was pooled, jiroijcily was held 
in common and widowed sistci.s, aunts, mofheis and handicapped childern 
were piovided for under this system. With the spread ol nuclear families, 
this social insmance, is fast disappcaiing. 

1, Increasing mobility 

Today’s family moves Irom place to place, unlike tlie family of tlie 
past. It moves because of the job the head ol the lamily holds; for 
example, the government oflicial is transferred from jilaec to place every 
three years or less. Even others move seeking better jobs. This affects 
family life and the development of children. 

3. Knowing more people les s intimately 

Today the family not only moves fioni place to place, hut also 
communicates to people far away. The. .social contacts arc not confined 
to the people living immediately around, hut extend to those who are 
scattered throughout the country or even the world Thus the family gets 
to know a large number of people on its travels and through its cora- 
munications, but has no opportunity to know theni continuously and 
intimately. 

4. Growing individualism 

Today men and women arc more individualistic than in the past. 
The woman has equal education,, equal political rights and demand.^, equal 
social rights. She asscils her rdlc and wants to be independent. She 
competes rather than complements. She wants to be free from the 
control of the mother-in-law and others in the family system. Children 
grow up with self-determination and individualism in the modern 
nuclear family. They assert their rights as individuals in decision-making 
and other aspects. 
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5. The generation gap 

The 'generation gap’ h with icferciu'c to the chronological gap inherent 
in age groups in successite gcneiations. Naluially the gap Is implicit 
in the differences between the values of youth and adults m the same 
environment. Rapidly changing trends m ro.stunics, fashion.s and other 
more.s give evidence for the existence of tlvis gap. The psychological 
aspect of the generation gap c.in be summed up as ‘coinimmications gap’. 
This indicates the inability or tuiwillingne.ss of the generation.s to eonmiuni- 
cate effectively with each other 

As AnandalahshmyG) explains, the age gap is iiatuial, biological and 
inevitable but soinetimes it becomes a psychological gaj) also, Resjicct 
for age may become so ritualised that interpetsfinal cotiuimuication 
between the young and the old is blocked. Likcwi.se pcrnussivctiess for 
the young may go to the extreme of discourtesy, disobedience and 
indifference. In the Indian home, parents aie the priinaiy agents of 
socialisation Iheir influence on children is still significant. Their codc.s 
of conduct and standards of bchaviout arc iutcinaliscd by the. childicn and 
even hero-worshipped. However, the winds of change blow in India 
also. Youth have started questioning paienlal values. These cliflmmees 
constitute the inter-generational conflict and the ‘gcucratiou gap’ As 
individualism in family living becomes prominent, the 'generation gap’ 
makes itself more and more manifest. 


6. Changes in housing patterns 

There have been tremendous changes in housing patterns, for 
example, the tiaditional large houses with large open space.s and symmetri¬ 
cal courtyards, are giving way to compact, rigid, straight, reinforced 
concrete structures. Multi-storeycd buildings aie displacing single dwel¬ 
lings. Consequently, flat terraced roofs have come in place of tiled or 
thatched gabled roofs. 


Samtary fittings, which even the immediately preceding generation 
Would not accept within the house, 'are now a must even if close to the 
tvmg area. Water closets are thus attached to the, bedrooms. The kitchen 
IS being increasingly modernised with raised working mca against the 
conventional piactice of cooking and eating at the floor level. The family 
members are becoming more and morc'lntcrestcd in interior decoration. 

7- Gliangesi in food practices 

considerably. 

Wheat is being increasingly used in rice-eatmg regions. Agriculturists 
and labourers who were accustomed to eat coarse grams like ragi, jowar 
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and l)a)ni an’ ij;c‘LLing accusLoincd to eating nif. Femd arlulliation 
prattic'i'h liavo ('icj)! m a laigc mcasuM', Pi(jcc.s.scd iViod is now inoic in 
vogue. Hydiogciiaicd fats like vanasp.ili aie in c’nmmou n.se IlnaMi .sugar 
ha.s given plain to while. Aerated and proees.sed lieviiages and malts aie 
some of the ]ne.stige items u.sed li) tin: elite and (o|iiedby tlie eommoii 
man even in iemote villages 

In eities and towns, wdicie niilk siijiply is diflinilt, hirgc eoopeialK' 
iindcilaking.s I'or dairy have giown up, d'hey have .sm ei’eded m ineieasing 
milk .supply liy oigaiu/ing daiiy (arms. Ikit they have inojiped the milk 
in the suuounding and in .some lase.s Irom lai oil'villages, with the lesnlt 
the villageis who ouee piodiued anti eonsumed milk aie now selling 
their milk loi money, 'I'liis has re.sulted in deterioiation ol iheir Insilth, 
espeeially of the. viilneiahle .sections of the jxipniation, 

8. Development of slums 

Industiialisation and urbanisation have bioughl with them llie giowih 
of slums isilh their coueoniitaut |noblems. Shims aie eomeiitrated 
in the large litie.s of Bombay, Caleulta, Ahmedabad, Madias, Bangaloie 
and Cloimh.'Uore, In leeerit yeans big imlmsliial (ompksxe.s have lisen in 
the,sc cities and many other towns drawing lliou.sands ol people fur 
employment. CIonsc‘(]nently, slums have dcvelnjied. Men and women lose 
their mooniig.s in the .slums. Undesirable pr.ictiees show themseKT.s up 
with the inevitable results of dlsoider, drinking and violene.e. 

9« Soaring unemployment 

The phenomenal ineica.se in eductilion lia.s given li.se to unemploy¬ 
ment of a giownig number of technical personnel. A large number ol' 
graduates i.s also unemployed. 

10. Women taking to careers--their dual roles 

The social status of women has changed as a result of iheir eeononiit: 
status, edueation and einidoyinenl. When women woik outside Uieir 
homes, they cannot devote adeciuale attention to their families and 
children. They are torn hetwceti the two roles niiitermilaiul inofessional. 
There is tciisum in their minds because of this coiifliet, Their children 
and husbands sufTcr eventually. Consequently, the disciplmc ol' diildrcn 
and their training tend to deteriorate. The wcH-lu-do jiarenl.s try to 
solve these problems by resorting to admit their children in residential 
educational institutioms. The real solution can come only wdieri parents 
are able to give time for the Tender Loving Care (TLC) of their 
children. 
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11. The urban environment 

The fuial community m India although picdominautly agricuHiiral 
and backward, is integrated. The city may have a large population and 
modem facilities, but not the neighbouriincss and internal eohe.siveness 
of the village. Children who grow up in the urban enviionmciit with 
its cinema, newspapers, posters and cheap magazine,^ exhibit behaviour 
patterns which are different from those of their uiral counieiparts, 

The cinema with its falling standards in morality [uovides cheap faic 
to millions of adolescents. The depravity of youtli neglected by the 
parents on the one hand, and exposed to degrading picliiies on the other, 
spells danger to modern society. To inipiove llic type and quality ol the 
cinema, or to wean the adolescents from its inducncc, is a gieat challenge 
to Home Scientists and educationists 

12. Rural elite 

Social change is an integral part of any society, lliough tlie rate and 
direction of social change differ fiom society to society. In India there 
are 73 million youth, in the age group of 15-24 years lesiding in rural 
areas. The rural families l;y and laige are tradition-based, without the 
stimulating influences of education and modernisation. However, the 
Community Development programmes and increasing lubanisation 
through industrial growth have created a new community, the 'rural 
elite’. Thus rural India is undergoing a change. Youth arc emerging as 
prestigeous leaders in political and social life, ushering in positive social 
changes!''). 

13. Explosion of knowledge 

In the 20th century, knowledge has increased with an explosive force. 
Knowledge discovered through research during the last 50 years alone is 
more than that of the whole of man’s previous history. This knowledge 
explosion pervades all disciplines. It has profound educational impli¬ 
cations. 

14. Emergence of social welfare services 

With the disappearance of the social insurance accorded by the joint 
family system, the state has to take responsibility to provide homes for 
destitute women, handicapped children and old people. The problem of 
the aged is not yet serious, because sons and daughters are looking after 
them in most places. But it has become a social problem in the urban 
areas. 
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CiiAMGiNO Functions of thr Family 

How do the changes arising out of progress in education and techno¬ 
logy influence the functions of the family ? Dcsjnte, the ladical changes 
inform and function of the indcpendeiice cia, with its giowih ol demo¬ 
cratic ideas and universal compulsory primary education, the role of the 
family continues to be impoilant to the individual. T'hc craving for 
affection and the need of rearing children have been fuudtunental factois 
m making the family an enduring social institution. 

The family has traditionally performed many functions fulfilling 
economic needs, providing a social setting in which knowledge, skills 
and culture palteins are transmitted, imparting religious training and 
reverence for woiship, protecting the sick and aged and teaching the 
young. While the primary responsibility of parents is to develop values, 
attitudes and feelings in growing childien to be well adjusted in their 
personal, family and social life, educational and social in.stiUition.s can 
assist and supplement parental guidance In the fast changing society 
of today, many of these functions have been taken fiom the. family and 
allotted to other agencies, some commercial and olhets govcrnineiilal, 

1. Educational function 

The family was formerly the only educational institution. It .still 
retains much of this function especially during the early years of the child. 
As the White House Conference on Children in a Democracy has pointed 
out, “In spite of the great chaiigc.s which have occurred in family 
life ...there is still no more far reaching educational institution than the 
family” («). 

However, as Ogburn and NimkoffGl point out, the educational 
function of the family has steadily declined. Society has changed from a 
comparatively simple agricultural and household economy, in which the 
basic skills were imparted by the parents, to a complex pattern in which 
the individual must learn other skills in order to adjust, While the school 
IS geared to impart this specialized knowledge, the family cannot compete 
with the school in this respect. Children therefore begin their schooling 
earlier, spend longer hours every day in school, go to school for more 
days in the year, and spend more years of their life in school than 
before. 

2. Recreational function 

Tile family was formerly the principal forum for the recreation of its 
members Today, the recreational function has been transferred from the 
home to the movie, theatre, park, beach, atheletic field and the restaurant. 
Commercial institutions compete with the family for the leisure hours of 
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its membeis. The family has steadily lost ground .is .i recreational 
institution. 

In the contemporary family, the mother may work .ill day and leturn 
home exhausted in the evening. The fathei may have been out the whole 
day, and return late to settle down to the evening iiew.siiaiicr and the 
children look to their own age gioup lor recreation away hoin their 
homesick 

3. Religious functions 

The family is the first to intioduce religion to the child and lay the 
foundation for his moral standards which wall guide his conduct thiougli- 
out lifet”). In the growing secularization of society, organized leligions 
play a less important role than they did a century ago. 

4. Protective function 

The traditional family was the principal institution that protected llic 
individual through the various vicissitudes of life. In infancy, childhood, 
adolescence and old age, the family protected its members as best as it 
could against crises, such as illness and unemployment I he laniily 
protected the elders also when they became unable to caie I'oi themselves, 
An individual could look for protection from the family at all .Stages. 
This function has also now been taken over by other agencies to a great 
extent. 

Thus, family life has changed drastically in the recent past due to the 
social changes brought about by education, industrialization and iiibani- 
zation. Some of these changes pertaining to family life listed by 
Duvalfito) are : (1) rural to urban, (2) laige to small size, (3) home 

production to manufacturing, (4) fixed to mobile, (.3) stable to unstable, 
(6) authoritarian to democratic, (7) rigid to llcxililc roles, (8) definite 
.standards to indefinite freedom, and (9) communal to at-home-in-thc- 
world. 

In the context of these changes the functions of the family as seen by 
DuvallHl) are to : (1) encourage individual development, (2) jjuivide for 
personal security, (3) promote freedom with responsibility, (•!) luster easy 
mastery of the tools of culture, (5) nurture sciisllivily to and concern for 
others, (6) provide constructive opporluniUca for hu'ldiug a dynamic 
peace, and (7) strengthen the family itself. These functions arc a challenge 
to all. 


Education in the Changing Society 

In independent India, the greatest contribution to change is perhaps 
the spread of education. Education is defined as that which society teaches 
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its young to cnal^le them liecomc. successful nrlults, The iuflueure of 
education on a changing society is far rearhing It has two aspects. 
Filstly, it is a stabilizer of the society. Scrondly, it is an agent of cliange. 
As a staliilizer, education redecls the society into tlie next geiuialion. 
It is the means by wltich society perpetuates its values and tiadilions as 
inheritance for its citr/.ena. It is also the meams liy tvliieli new knowledge 
can be discovered and new interpretations given to e.staldished ideas. 
Education has thus both comservative and revolutionary fiiiie.tions. 

As an agent of change, education acts unrlei the dncelion of techno¬ 
logical and ideological forces to make each geneiation dilfeienl bom its 
parents. At no time in history has there been such lapid and prtifoimd 
changes in the moral and intellectual fubrle of tiie nation as todas. 
Education is sensitive to all these changes, Isducation is not meie schooling 
or learning certain skills and subject matter, but it is a dynamic proi-e.ss 
which is consciously channelled, whcieby the desired changes in the be¬ 
haviour of the learners result as the outcome. The leaineis, in turn, 
influence their group or community. As Havighuist and NeugartenG2) 
point out, education helps to transmit tr.idilional culluie (lalteius. It is 
an instrument for bunging about the cliange.s which .society tlesnes. In its 
search for tuUh, education initiates changes. 

Society owes its continued existence and progress to the educative 
process. Since education is a dynamic process, new ideas flow from it 
constantly to reconstruct and revitalise the society. 

Today education upto the piimary level is fiec all over India. In 
some States like Tamil Nadu, education is free even iipio the Pre-University 
Course. The spread of edueaiioii at the pnmary .stage has been faeililated 
by the provision of midday meals and free book.s lo indigent pupils. 
Millions of children coming from uneducated families, rural aieas and 
from all strata of society aie being educated. 

The rapid spread of education has brought into cxislance a new 
middle class in the course of the last 25 years. Thousands of men and 
women have beentrained as doctors, engineers, lawyers, teachers, technicians 
and for other professions. These men and women have been diawn 
mostly from those strata of society which had been previously lied to the 
land as small farmers or worked as landless labourers, 'rhe.se group.s have 
now learned lo like, and aspire for, modern amenities. With such new 
ambitions, changes are evident in the patterns of living in the rural areas. 

The stabilizing culture-perpetuating function of education is best 
seen in the rural societies, in many villages, wheie the ancient and almost 
unchanging culture exist side by side with the dynamic modern culture. 
In the traditional education obtained through the family, learning to work 
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was like play. Children hovered around ciders and copied what Lliey did. 
They followed their fathers to the fields and helped in fanning operations. 
They joined the women in drawing water fiom the, well nr at the bank 
of the river to wash clothes. They watched the fields and drove away the 
birds and rodents, helped pick mangoes, gathered vcgcialdcs and earned 
them home. They helped also in harvesting rice and in collecting fuel 
for cooking. In this way, they grew up doing thing.s. Tlius the tradi¬ 
tional culture was implanted deeply in boys and girls, by the family and 
the other basic social institutions, thereby enabling them to contribute 
their share in transmitting the culture. The same culture perpetuating 
function is present in the highly developed educational systems of modern 
societies, especially in the rural schools, which teach the traditional 
reading, writing and arithmetic and the basic loyalties to family, com¬ 
munity and the nation. 

Education as an agent of change has manifested itself in modern 
upheavals by youth. Society that is changing uses education to promote 
change. A democratic society relies on education more fully than a 
dictatory society which has other more drastic means of bringing about the 
changes desired. 

In all societies education is first imparted by the family, and other 
basic social institutions—religious, political and economic. Education provi¬ 
ded by schools, colleges and universities is called ‘formal education’ to 
distinguish it from the ‘informal education’ carried on by the other institu¬ 
tions. Formal education in the contemporary society is education both for 
culture and for change. 

The kinds of social changes promoted most effectively by education 
are those which can be taught readily and those which the society generally 
approves. New knowledge, technical skills, occupational techniques and 
modes of living are introduced into the society through education. For 
instance, the training of engineers and medical practitioners has changed 
greatly the present day instrumentation techniques. Use of automobiles, 
household electrical gadgets and vitamin tablets are some examples of 
social changes which have been brought effectively by education. 

The areas of social change least open lo educational influence are 
those in which there is a barrier due to custom or taboo or controversy. 
Attitudes towards sex relations is a good example of the restricting role of 
custom. An example of the difficulty in using education to promote 
social change in areas of controversy is seen in the conflict over medium 
of instruction. This is an area in which education could and should play 
a decisive part. 

The industrial revolution with its profound social changes was the 
signal for the development of national systems of education, aimed to make 
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the people htciiUc, and more eflieicnt lioth tw woikcns and (ili/:eiis and tf) 
inculcate national Joyallies. The State o[)crates with ;t t haufring \o( lety. 
It uses education to adapt its people to change and to control ('liang(' in 
favour of the valuc-s of the State. 

The econoinic in.stitutions of a society also use education to elfert 
change. Industiy looks to ilte educational .sy.stein for the training of 
workers who will be adaptable to change atid for the edueation of it.s 
professional workers—engineers, scientists and business administiauiis wlto 
are the key personnel in modern industrial devt lopirreut. I'uithennore, 
industry uses cdueational means to trahr its own personnel for specific joirs 
Formal education in .school.s or univei.siiies is thus an essential instuuiient 
for the promotion of change in a changing society. Kducated inanager.s 
and technical experts spearhead social change's. 

Schools and universities present facts and idca.s to pupils. Ideas are 
active. Research workers discover new knowledge,. Knowledge glve.s 
power. The idea of an electro-magnetic field which occurred to physi¬ 
cists in the early I9th century and gave rise to the electric generator was 
more influential in promoting social change than any Act of government. 
These great and fruitful idea.s were at one and the same time ptodiu;t.s of 
changing times. 

Education is capable of originating change as well as piomoting 
changes already planned. The human intellect, when working in an 
educational milieu and focussing on the phy.sical, social woild or ideologi¬ 
cal world has alway.s conic out with .some new truth. 'I’hc new truth has 
often Worked to change .society. Education will always work for change, 
whether in industrial process, religious beliefs, aesthetic staiulard,s or 
other areas of life. 

Education can be used successfully to conserve traditional values. 
But in the modern society, conserving values seems to recjuiic cliangcs 
to be brought about by education. For example, to ccmseivc certain 
values of the family in a changing society, it may be necessary to change 
ceitain situations in the family, Ivducation is a powerful instrument to 
effect such changes. 

Education as the search for truth also re.sults in social change, but 
generally .such clvanges arc not planned in advance. Sometimes they arc 
not even welcomed by the people and those in power. 

Education meets the needs and challenges arising out of changing 
situations in a community. The physical and .social needs of the com¬ 
munity are many. They arc inllucnccd con.stanlly by the intrinsic value,s 
and activities of the individuals who compose the society. Progress of 
education of the individual is influenced by the social and technological 
changes that are taking place in the community. 
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ASSIGNMENTS 

/, Study the changes that haae occumd in the tcommic and technological 
fields in your dislnct since Independence. 

2. Describe the impacts of these changes on the pattern of family Itving. 

3 Compare the patterns of family liaing and the functions of the family in 
a rural and urban aica. 

4. Examine the patleui of secondary education in your State in relation to 
its suitability to the changing functions of the families in the urban 
areas 
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CHAPTER n 


The Philosophy and Objectives of Home 
Science Education 


Education it l/ie mani/eslalwn of the perfection already 
m man. Such a manifestation is the outcome of the 
full development of the individual in all aspects—physical y 
intellectual, emotional and spiritual. 

■.SW’AMI VIVKKANANDA 


Philosophy of home science 

INDIA IS THE LARGEST democracy in the world. Today she is engaged in 
the task of national development, with her vast area, teeming pojiulation 
and ancient cultuie. She is ineciing many challenges arising out of social 
and technological changes with courage and vi,sion. 

Science and technology have made great strides and brought within 
the reach of man much material wealth, comfort, pleasure and leisure. 
But it has been found from the beginning of civilization that while 
development of agriculture and industries and the consequent increase 
of wealth enhanced physical standards of life, lasting happiness depended 
upon the quality of life and values in the ‘Home’. 

Education gives its votaries a philosophy, which helps them utilize 
knowledge of physical, natural, biological and social science in the 
development of character and achievement of goals in life. To educate 
is to draw out, cultivate and develop the innate talents to the pupil. 
Education is like a spring from which water comes up again and again, 
even as it is drawn out. 

Each stage of education i.s imporlant in the development of whole¬ 
some personality. The secondary stage is particularly favourable for 
inspiring the adolescents towards understanding and adopting the attitudes 
and skills necessary for harmonious personal, home and community living. 
At this stage, selfhood emerges more prominently in relation to the 
people around. At the high school stage, pupils begin to dream and think 
of, and even plan for their future homes. Therefore, educationists in 
different countries have defined the goals of secondary education in terms 
of the values, aspirations and living conditions of the pupils. Home Science 
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has much to contribute to general education since it lielps to prepare the 
pupils for a satisfying, persona] and community life. 

Home Science as conceived by the pioneers who attended the Lake 
Placid Conference is concerned both with man’s physical environment 
and with the nature of man as a social bcing'N. The ‘Philosojihy and 
Objectives Committee’ of the American PTome Economics Association 
formulated the following statement on the focus of Home eccniotnics. 

Home economics is the field of knowledge and seivicc piiinarily con¬ 
cerned with strengthening family life through : 

Educating the individual for family living; 

Improving the services and goods used by families; 

Conducting research to discover the changing needs of individuals and 

families and the means of satisfying these needs; 

Furthering community, national and world conditions favourable to 

family living(3). 

In the olden days, education was for the few. The 20th century wit¬ 
nesses a new conception of education in which a certain amount of 
education is accepted as necessary for all the citizens in the State, and 
that the State should compulsorily provide it. The duties, men and 
women need to perform, as members of the home and nation have been 
recognised and with that recognition, curricula and studies suited to 
fulfil those needs are being evolved. In India, where large proportions 
of families are poverty-ridden, education for proper management of the 
home has become imperative. 

There is an increasing trend for married women running the homes 
along with careers. But neither the schools nor the universities provide the 
education needed for their dual role. The result is, instead of becoming 
helpful co-partners in living, they are puzzled and handicapped in mana¬ 
ging the home. They learn Chemistry and Physics, but little about the 
food they have to prepare and serve. They learn English and regional 
la,nguages but not how to bring up their children. They may know the 
history of England and of the world, but little about our great cultural 
traditions. They are taught a great deal of Mathematics without any rela¬ 
tion to their own budget. It is important that pupils know all those 
branches of knowledge which wiU help them in daily living. Home Science 
is an attempt to provide such essential knowledge. 

Ultimately it is the family, th.e nucleus of society, which makes the 
coinmunity and the country. If the atmosphere in the home is sound, 
society will automatically prosper along right lines. Therefore our fore¬ 
fathers had set a high value on the home as the vital unit of the nation, 
and on its weU-being for national progress. 
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In meeting natinnal needs, the home has gieat respon.sil)ilitie,s. The 
home has always played a sigmfieant role in Ijrmging np chiklien and 
preparing the future citizens for their roles, in helping men and women 
adjust to the changes taking place around them, in creating new attitudes 
and tastes and in inspiiing people lor gicat action and accomplishments. 
The individual cannot achieve much liy himself, Init liutticsscd hy the 
induence and suppoit of the home and family, he can develop into a.sound 
personality. 

Today, India is facing great challenges and several problems in her 
efforts tosvards self reliance. In .solving the n.ational jiiohleins encountered 
on the path to prosperity, the home h.is a derisive contribution, Home 
Science, which is the seieiiec and ail of huihiing better homes, c.ui impart 
dynamism in the. families to meet the piessing situations. IlyuamiMn m 
this context mcan.s that knowledge must be adjusted to the needs of the 
times and it should eonlribule iciwaids the fulhlmeiit of people’s 
a.spirations in the. midst of changing rc.spon.sibililies and iieilbimam es. 

The major task al Home Science is to inspire people with a new 
idealism and icncwed patriotism. If the family iunction.s well, the nation 
will advance, hut if it falLer.s, the nation will suffer. IClernal vigilance is 
the price of liberty and vigilance means that the people aie prepaied to 
offer their best to jinsservc freedom and protect the country. The history 
of India IS icplete with examples of how mother.s and wives had hisjnrcd 
their sons and luislninds to face grave dangci.s svith lunoism and deter* 
mination. With this lieritagc, Home Science helps to tailtivaU; courage 
and saciilicc for the achievement of ideals, and preservation ol freedom. 
This is the spiritual aspect of Home Science education. 

National needs arc greater jnoduciion in the agriculture and industrial 
sectois and enhanced savings so that more money can be invested in 
production, Avoidance of waste, fuller utilisation of all that is produced, 
cultivation of desirable food habits to consume nutritional food,s so that 
the nation can become healthier and stronger in body and mind and 
inculcation of discipline and citizenship qualities are the iirc-rcriuisites 
for a prospcious India. Parents are the pivot around which the family 
moves. A mother can make the home a heaven of peace and progiess 
or render it a mess of chaos and confu-sion. In maintaining the. culture 
of a community, the rcsponsihility of the mother and thumgh her the 
family is great. It is her proud privilege-as well as the onerous duly 
to keep the lamp of national culture burning bright. That is why .she 
has been adored as the ‘Grihalakshmi’, the main spring of auspiciousness 
in the home and community. 

The family ensures the continuity of the species, racial culture, national 
civilization and social traits. It is the connecting link between one 
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generation and another. Creating a healthy atmosphere in the home is 
the duty of the parents. As the mother tends the kitclicn fire and gets 
ready the meals for the members, she tends also the cultural fire and 
provides spiritual food. As she sweeps and washes the house and main¬ 
tains it clean, she ensures environmental hygiene for her children. A 
good mother makes the home vibrate with joy, health, piety and religious 
reverence. 

Speaking of the home, Swami Vivekanandat^) said, 'with regard to 
the domestic virtues, I have no hesitation in saying that our Indian methods 
have in many ways the advantage over all others.. Still on this sacred 
soil of India, this land ofSita and Savitri, among women may be found 
such character, such spirit of service, such affection, such compassion, 
contentment and reverence as I could not find anywhere else in the 
world.’ 

The bright star which Swami Vivekananda held before every Indian 
women to be guided by was that one paragon of all womanly grace and 
fulfilment, Sita. He declared . 

‘The women of India must grow and develop m the foot-prints of 
Sita, and that is the only way . . . Any attempt to modernise our 
women, if it tiies to take our women apart from tliat ideal of Sita, 
IS immediately a failure, as we see every day 

The Swami’s charge to Indian womanhood was : ‘Believe in India 
and in our Indian faith, Be strong and hopeful and unashamed, and 
remember that, with something to take, Indians have immeasurably more 
to give than any other people of the world.’ Such is Indian women’s 
grand destiny. May the tributes and counsel of Swami Vivekananda help 
women always to discharge fully their sacred responsibilities to the family 
and nation. 

Home Science is not merely a school subject but a unique blend of 
scientific knowledge, human values, aesthetic qualities, harmonious living, 
interactions and household processes. The meaning of Home Science is, 
therefore the meaning of Home and the people living in it(4), All indivi¬ 
duals have a home whether married or unmarried, in business or other¬ 
wise. One must have an environment to live in and that is called ‘Home’. 
Home Science is the education which enriches that home and makes it 
meaningful for the members of the family and community. The concept 
0 Home Science is thus complex. It cannot be taught merely in a 
classroom. While ideals and philosophy can be explained in the classroom, 
everyday experiences alone can give meaning to the study of Home 

Spi R-nria ' 
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The goals and objectives of home science in the high schools 

The teiiu 'ohiertive ni aim’ refers to the ends or hioad goals set for 
any effort. The study of Ilniae Seii'ute offeis hovs and girls geiieial 
education and oppnitnnily to achieve (heii thiet most (heiished goals ; all¬ 
round development of their peison.rlities piep.it.nion loi a (aieer and the 
ability to manage their lunm s. .Sm t essfnl hoiiir aiul family life and htime- 
making arc (hallenges that demaiul the best in eduiation. No other 
educational progiannne oilers npiMutmiities to aelneve all these goals at the 
same time. 

Spiritual values ate most impoilant in family living. Home Scienec 
being built on the .solid lonnd.ition o| the noblest traditions of the p;i,st, 
helps in the diset inment and jiu seivalion ol' the best in out precious 
heritage. 

One of the go.tls of Home Si ient e edneation is to help pupils lead 
satlslactoiy, iier.son.il, f.miily and uumnunily life llnoiigh tlie, kiiovvledgt*, 
skills, imdcrstaiulings .inrl .ippi eei.uinie, le.uned. Home .Seienre etlucation 
enables pufiils develop the tpi.dities neetleil for iesjion.sible and cjeativc 
living in thcif pi (’sent families and in the families they will e.slahlish after 
marriage. 

Another goal of Home .Si iener education in the .set ondary schools Is 
all-round development ol the ptipils, their jieisonalily, iiiielligenee and 
abilities. It helps them to .set up v.iliies, aspire to reath them and lind 
joy in the fullilment of ilteir asjiii.itions. Theiefoie, all the aiea.s of Home 
Science arc ofgre.it interest to adole.secnts. 

Home Srienee c.ilei.s not only to the physital aspects* lint also Co the 
moral and spiiitual needs of the pupils. It helps them to lltwer as 
integrated pcr-soHidilies and assume, responsibilities and Icadershij) in the 
society. Because of these values, Home Science makes a worthy contri¬ 
bution to society by : 

1. Fulfilling the obJective.s of general education, namely, education 
for living, prisontdity development tiiul national servire, 

2. Prejiaiing pupils fot a large, number of earei'rs sueh as teachings 
in pre-.sehools, housing, uutiltion, dietetics, food .service ami 
interior deimattim. 

3. Helping towntd.s realisation of national asinratiuiw for develop- 
nieril, tamily planning, a|>p1icrl nutrition, eliikl welfare, savings 
and nation.il integr.ition. 

Pupils studying Home Kcicnce, witli their knowletlge and concern for 
human life and happiness can work cfTcctively and bring success to these 
national targets, 

The role of Home Science in developing the future citizens, incuica- 
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ting in them citizenship qualities and patiiolism and in preparing them for 
their future roles is significant. Therefore the influence of Home Science 
must be felt from chidhood, when the foundations for life and its future 
aie laid. 

The primary objective of Home Science in secondary crlncation is to 
impart general education through helping pupils cvoKc a practical 
philosophy of life, developing a wholesome peisonality and acqnhlng happy 
relationships. This is the foundation of all teaching. Appreciation of 
moral and spiritual values and recognition that achievements in life are 
nacasured by the happiness and harmony within the family and by the 
material wealth and gains one attains, are the essentials of Home 
Science. 

Home Science is a unique subject differing from any other subject in 
the secondary school because it provides opportunities for the. pupils to 
gain experience which will help them to meet the day-to-day needs and 
problems of home and family living, such as nutrition, spending money 
wisely, skills in work, care of clothing, promoting family he.ilth, sound 
human relations and looking after children. Problems in grooming, 
choice of friends, living amicably with others, use of leisure arc encoun¬ 
tered daily by high school pupils. Home Science education helps them 
to solve these problems. Home Science is rich in possibilities for 
inculcating sound citizenship qualities, dealing with responsibilities of 
boys and girls in maintaining di.scipline, fostering regularity in scliool 
attendance, keeping the surroundings clean, helping the poor, participat¬ 
ing in relief work, controlling other contagious diseases and recognizing 
and modifying the will of the society. 

Achieving sound mental health through understanding self and others 
and acquiring techniques and skills necessary to make adjustments in 
life and to find joy and fulfilment, broadening and enriching one's life 
are some of the other objectives of Home Science. Through a variety 
of experiences, pupils become sensitive to human feelings and considerate 
of other’s needs. 

Home Sr.ience meets also the immediate needs of pupils and their 
families. Since tiome Science is a practical field, closely related to perso¬ 
nal living, all girls and boys need that education. Through the study of 
Home Science, they get knowledge, skills, understandings and appreciation 
of cultural and spiritual values. 

Home Science education in high schools enables pupils to live joyfully 
and effectively in their families and in their 'would be’ homes after 
marriage. They learn to use their intelligence and abilities to enrich their 
own. lives and the lives of others in the family, community and nation and 
thus develop the qualities needed for responsible world citizenship^). 
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The ultimate atm of Home Science education is to effect improve¬ 
ments in the living conditions of the pupils based on a knowlerlgc of then 
environment and its induences on their growth Home Science is there¬ 
fore vitally concerned with all the activities in the home and outside, as 
they influence family life The objectives of Home Science education in 
the secondary schools are thus, to help pupils ' 

1. develop a balanced personality, possessing good health, liajuiiuess, 
self-reliance, confidence and love so that they can become intelli¬ 
gent, affectionate and dedicated parents and citizens. 

2. sense of responsibility to their homes, community and 
country. 

3. contribute to the economic, social, moral, ethical and spiiitual 
standards of their communities, avoiding wastes of all types. 

4. achieve good relationships in the home, school and society. 

5. appreciate dignity of labour. 

6. acquire the skills and scientific information necessary for manag¬ 
ing resources — human and others. 

7. express art m daily life. 

8. appreciate and preserve the best in Indian culture. 

The unique contribution of Home Science to general education lies in 
that it: 

1. has as its first concern, family living. 

2. unifies knowledge from many fields in the solving of personal 
and home problems without minimising the contriliution of 
physical sciences, natural sciences, psychology, social sciences, art, 
ethics and other subjects. 

3. personalises instruction. Every bit of learning in Home Science 
is related to daily living, namely, our food, our house, our 
clothing, our relationships, our children, our money and 
recreation. 

4 lays emphasis on acquiring techniques and skills of living. It 
IS not enough if pupils learn the theory of nutrition, but they 
must also be conveisant with the preparation of nutritive foods, 
and making them available to family for consumption. 

5 develops a sense of responsibility, self-reliance, confideiicc and 
other good habits and relationships in pupils. 

6. develops spirit of civic consciousness and appreciation for our 
heritage and ancient culture, and 

7, show way and means to supplement family income and bring 
efflaency to family living. 
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The Secondary Kduratinn CJoinniisdonO) exhorted in H)r)2, tliat for 
girls and boys, “Education needs to he more closely ronneeted \\ith the 
home and other coinniunities. It should he inoie pi.uliral and e.xploic 
the possibility oi training the mind through the hands.” 'Fhe National 
Committee on VVomen’.s Edueatinnt') m'orimiended that the needs and 
problems which are closely related to pupihs’ life .should detei mine the, 
curriculum for hoy.s aiul giiLs and a good turrieulum lullls the lollowing 
objectives : 

(i) Greatc.s right attitudes in life. — indivulmd and .social; 

(ii) Imparts useful knowledge; 

(lii) Gives practical training for life; 

(iv) Develops good per.sonal habits; and 

(v) Inculcates a sense of social awarcne.ss and a .sjarit of service to 
society. 

The Committe(> on Dilferentiaiion of Cliirric ula for Boys and Giil.sd') 
appointed by the National Council for Women’s Education in 
pointed out that since the role of women outside the home has become an 
important feature of the social and economic lilc ol tlic country, greater 
attention will have to lie paid to their education on a par witli boys. The. 
Bhakthavataalam Conunitcct«) recommended that while the cunienlum I'or 
boys and girls can he the same, provision should be made for offering 
elective subjects that would be of special interest to girls. The Education 
Commission!* appointed hy the Government of India recommended that 
there should lie no difl’ercntiation of curiicula on the basis ol sex. Home 
Science fulfils all these criteria. 

In a number of recent inquiries pujiils and young adult.s in U K. 
have I'ated the value of Home Science education higiily because of its 
inteicst in and relevance to life after school. It is in the fields of personal 
relationships, social behaviour, management of money, running a home and 
bringing up children that young people express the greatest degree of 
appreciation. Elome Science should, therefore, become a dynamic pait oi 
the high school curriculum with a cleai statement of its aims and 
objectives. 

Efforts must lie taken immediately to introduce Home Science in all 
the secondary schools for boys and girls as part of general science, or as a 
core subject. Boys too need Elome Science education, since they have, an 
equally important responsibility in family living. They are partneis in 
nation-building. They are as much concerned with health, hygiene, 
nutrition, appearance, success and human relationships as girls. They 
need to know how to nourish their bodies; be happy; live within their 
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budget; select, wear and appreciate appropriate clothing, succeed in 
relationships; achieve their goals and make their contributions to the 
home and community, 

There are several pioblems in our society which clamour for imme¬ 
diate solution. The appalling extent of malnutrition, the staggering dimen¬ 
sions of illiteracy, the giowmg menace of population explosion, the expand¬ 
ing evils of environmental insanitation and pollution, tile .stilling ])Oveity, 
the enormous amount of waste in all aspects, the spiialling price levels and 
the crisis of character are problems, the consequences of which arc on 
the increase. Study of Home Science will make pupils sensitive to these 
pressing problems and maladies, help them to locate their roots and 
causes, and outline appropriate measures to remove them. Home Science 
thus prepares pupils for their roles as parents, citizens, leaders and agents 
of change. 

Achievement of‘Better homes and families’ is the major goal of Home 
Science. This goal is achieved through food that is both satl.sfying and 
nutritionally adequate; clothing that is both artistic and economical, 
houses that are convenient, comfortable and beautiful; members of the 
family who are well adjusted and cooperativcHl); parents who understand 
the care and training of children and happy family relations. 

The chief objective of teaching Home Science in high schools, which 
mark the terminal stage of education for many pupils today, are to help 
them and their families realise their potentials, identify and develop the 
fundamental competences required to make them effective in personal and 
family living regardless of their particular circumstances or that of their 
families, and raise their levels of living 

Some of the fundamental skills and competences required to help 
pupils towards effective living, as expounded by Spaffordtia) and 
HatcheldS) are; 

1 . establishing values which give meaning to personal, family and 

community living. 

2. selecting goals appropriate to the values established. 

3. making and carrying out intelligent decisions regarding the use 
of personal, family and community resources and services. 

4. inculcating scientihe attitudes and ability to express art in daily 

life. ’ 

5. achieving good interpersonal relationships in the home and 

community through living, planning and working happily with 
others. ’ 

6. preparing for life through participation with appreciation for 
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dignity nC labour in practical activities including svoik 
cxperictu cs, 

7. creating a home and tomimunty cnvironincnt conducive to the 
healthy giovvth oral! incinlicis of the family at all Mages of the 
family ryel-. 

8. nurturing the young and foslering their physical, tnental and 
.social giovvth and developineni. 

9. planning and utili.sing wisely good.s within mean.s and without 
wa.ste, services and other resources and jierfonning other tasks 
of good home tnanagement in way.s which will piomolc the 
goals established. 

10 enriching pcr.sotnil and family life, thiough rcficshing and 
creative use of leisure, 

11. taking an intelligent part in legislative and othe.r social action- 
progranime.s which directly influence the welfare of individuals 
and families. 

12. appreciate and preserve the best in our ancient culture. 

13. understanding and developing appreciation of di(Tertng cultures 
and ways of life. 

By developing the. competences and .skills incntitmed above, pupils 
eventually become eflirient and dutiful citizens. They would manage their 
homes and care, for the memlieis, the aged, sick and the handicapped in 
the home more skillfully than olhcns who had not taken Home 
Science, Thus pupils arc prepared to make their contributioir towards 
the improvement of the economic, social, moral, ethical and spiritual 
standards of their homes and nation. 

Outcomes of studying home science 

If the idea of Home Science education is to develop balanced 
personalities, well-trained Home Science pupils will radiate health and 
joy; be affectionate and attractive; poised and practical; honest and 
upright; sound in thinking and making decisions; resourceful and adapt¬ 
able; tactful and thoughtful; chaste in tastes and skilful in dealing with 
people. They will be careful in their use of the God-given gifts, time, 
money, effort and human resources. They will be mindful of other’s 
difficulties and needs, appreciative of their achievements and considerate 
to their feelings. They will respect dignity of labour. Their attitudes, 
ideals, appreciations and habits will be directed towards abundant living. 

Thus the outcomes of Home Science education help pupils to: 

Cultivate deep faith in spiiitual values; 

Preserve the best in our culture, discarding the useless practices in 

the traditions of the past; 
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Prepare towards a vocation] 

Make decisions wisely; and 

Cope with changing situations in life. 

Home science—challange and response 

Today’s boys and girls will soon be required to exercise their full 
rights and responsibilities as citizens. In an increasingly mobile society, 
many will move away from home for furthci education, marriage and 
employment. Without the support of a closely knit family, they will have 
to live independently in unfamiliar surroundings and even among 
strangers. 

Adolescents of today will be the parents of the next generation. 
They will have to feed, clothe and house themselves and their families, 
live with others in the home and community and use a wide variety of 
goods and services It is essential that they are equipped to deal confi¬ 
dently and successfully with the challenges of the times and mature into 
happy and responsible adults. 

The range of foods, fabrics, equipment, services and knowledge itself 
is expanding so rapidly that contemporary techniques, skills and inform¬ 
ation will be outdated soon The need to be aware of local, national and 
international developments which infiuence family life is increasing all the 
time. The challenge to know and use wisely the social services and other 
resources available is great. Young pupils must be helped to develop their 
abilities to discriminate, to compare and evaluate products, to interpret 
written and diagramatic information, and to assess priorities in the 
expenditure of time and money, so that they are not unduly influenced by 
advertisement and other mass media. 

With the employment of married women continuing to increase, 
men and women have to cooperate more than ever before in the 
management of their homes, each making a distinct contribution to the 
shared endeavour It is, therefore, important that both boys and girls have 
a balanced education which will help them in their dual roles inside and 
outside the home. 

While no other single subject or area of study can claim to educate 
pupils for all these future needs and challenges, Home Science can, 
because it is directly related to the pupils and their everyday living. 
Covering a whole complex of interests based on human growth and 
development, the home and family, personal relationships, food and 
nutrition, fabrics and fashions, consumer education, money management, 
and the immediate and wider environment. Home Science is distinctive 
of all the subjects taught in the high school. Home Science gives greatest 
scope for assisting in national developmental efforts, since it is intimately 
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connected with production, consumiition and conservation of food and 
other commodities, Thus pupils studying Home Science will become 
efficient managers of the nation’s critical resources and facilitate the 
implementation of the 1‘ ivc \ car Plans. By offering pupils o])])orlunitic.s 
for observation and interpretation of daily phenomena, Home Science 
imparts clear thinking and ability to assess .situations and make valid 
judgements. Pupils aic h<‘lpcd al.so to a[jpredatc the scicntilio [iihiciplc.s 
underlying any activity and augment human and material le.source.s witli 
sensitivity and conlidcnce. 


ASSIGNMENTS 

1. Point out (he main features of the Indian phxloiuphy of life, 

2. Compare the position of women m ancient India with that of the present 
day. 

3. Organise a seminar on "Knowledge of Hume Science will help people 
develop a sound philosophy of life to meet the day-to-day needs and 
problems of home iiviiig.” 

4. List the objectives of Home Science education which is based on the Indian 
philosophy of family life. 

5. Compile a bibliography on the philosophy of Home Science education 
releoanl to India. 
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CHAPTER III 


The Scope and Components of Home Science 


Home Siicme is eoiicertitJ H'illi the attainment of the well-being 
of mdntduals and families, the wiprofemenl of homes and the 
/ireiciiitlion of laliici signifuanl in home life. 

- Er,M;N llirnAniJa 


What should nr. tauchit i n Plome Science classes to help pupils achieve 
the goal of optimum sal is faction and fulfilment in personal, family and 
community life Iloaio Scienc(‘ coin])ri,se,s all those factors and fields 
which cater to the physical, jisychnlogical and emotional needs of the 
pupils and influence Ihcii development and life in the family and 
community. T’hiough the pupils, Home 80101100 helps families to establish 
values which arc fuundutious for theii health, happiness and well-being 
Since the aim of Horne Science education is improvement of living 
conditions ol familie.s based on a knowledge of their environment, it is 
vitally concerned with all the activities inside and outside the home. 
However, there i.s a niisundcnstanding that Home Science constitutes just 
cooking, knitting, tailoring and lhe.se .skills can be learned at home. “Why 
should a child go to .school or college for that purpose ?” is the question 
raised. These misunderstandings and mistaken notions can be expelled 
by the reali.sation that Home Science consists of a combination of the 
undcnstanding.s of sciences, humamties and the fine arts and their 
applications^). What are the sciences that arc applied in the home and 
outside ? Physical, biological and behavioural sciences aie necessary 
because we live in a scientific world. We think, talk and breathe science 
in this era. Therefore, physics, chemistry, botany, zoology, physiology, 
microbiology and other related subjects arc parts of Home Science The 
humanities: psychology, sociology, civics and economics are also related 
to hlomc Science as they help in understanding human nature and 
conduct. The applications constitute the components of ITome Science, 
which are : Spiritual values based on the best in our cultural background; 
Child care and development; Human relations; Nutrition; Household 
management; Housing ( furnishing); Related Art, Textiles and Clothing; 
Health; Home nursing and sanitation and First Aid. 

India is predominantly an agricultural country. Eighty per cent of 
her population live in the rural areas, deriving their livelihood from the 
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faim. GonsecjuentlVj national economy is based on agiicullural pioduction 
and piopei utilisation and conseivation of tlie comnioditich produced, 

In these sphere,?, adolescent Iioys and girls have a vital role to play. Home 
Science includes these aspects also 

Spiritual values 

Spiritual values which aic ncce.ssaiy foi prornoling intellectual, social 
and emotional development must radiate from the home. &ati.sfaclions ot 
the physical needs of shelter, food and clothing will liecoiiic faille if they 
are not accompanied by spiritual values such as affection and appreciation. 
Love cannot be purchased with money and the affectionate Tender Lov¬ 
ing Gaie [TLG] of the mother cannot he sulisliUited with paid service. 

Child care and development 

Homes are the first schools for children. There children learn and 
practise democracy and good citizenship, and develop Icadeislup. Expe¬ 
riences of early childhood set the stage for adult life. The physical, mental 
and emotional health of children influences their attitudes and success 
throughout life Noble qualities such as heroism, honesty, integrity, 
respect for family, selflessness, sacrifice and appreciation for ficcdom of 
action are learned first in the home 

Adolescent boys and girls arc immensely interested in children. Most 
of them have younger lirothers and sisteis whom they hclp/care for, and 
some may help to care for other people’s children They want to do 
things with, and for children. Therefore, planning activities and expe¬ 
riences in Child Development classes, for example, selecting and telling 
stories to children, making toys for younger brothers and sisters, learning 
about care of the mother before and after the arrival of the baby, and 
observations on habit formation in children, are interesting. 

The units in Child Care and Development impart knowledge on the 
needs and stages of development of children, how to take care of them 
and help children to develop physically, mentally, emotionally and 
spiritually. This knowledge is essential for all the members of the family. 
Boys and girls need to develop qualities of cooperation, sharing and give 
and take. Participation in duties pertaining to bringing up children in the 
family helps to meet these needs and paves the way for understanding 
pupils role as future parents. 

Through practical experiences with, and observation on children, 
pupils not only learn to understand how children grow, develop, learn and 
interact with each other and with adults but also to like working with 
children. Such learnings help boys and girls to understand themselves 
and others also. They become aim to the factors which influence the 
behaviour of children. 
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Human relationships 

Human relationshiph arc inipoilant aspects ol' home and family 
Kving. Through their expeiienecs in living logclher, puiiils heroine aware 
of the importance and ways of estaiilishing and inaintahiing good relation¬ 
ships between mcinhcis of the family ami among I'liends; undeistaiid the 
significance of family celelnalions, festivals and other important days and 
consider the effeets on human lelalions of ehanging jialterns in family life. 
Their study of human relationsliips would lesnlt in fostering respect and 
appreciation for human personality and worth ol'each individual 

Foods and nutrition 

Lessons in foods are adventures in the science, eeonornics and art of 
good nutrition, Knowledge of nutiition helps pupils to improve their 
eating habits through wise selection of food at every meal Good food 
habits result in abundant health, better appearance, capacity for .study, 
stamina for sporl.s and vitality for work. 

Ill the Nutrition classes pupils gain knowledge regarding the diffeient 
aspects of nourishing the body. They learn to plan, prepare and serve 
cfiTicicnlly and giaeiously, meals whieli are nutritious, economical and 
appetizing and to buy, store and prcscivc food wisely and scientifically. 

Experiences such as study of low eexst mUritious food.s, planning 
adequate dicl,s within one’s means u.sing resources economically, maintain¬ 
ing height-weight charts, judging different methods of cooking and 
preservation of food to conseivc nuliients are important for lealising the 
relationship between healtli and nutrition. Piescrvation of surplu.s 
seasonal foods can help also to .supplement household income, supply food 
throughout the year even during periods o f scarcity, inculcate thrift and 
savings, develop appreciation for home-made foods, avoid waste of food 
and overcome .shortages during crises and prevent anti-social practices 
such as hoarding. The study of nutritional requirements, nutrient content 
of foods and the effects of deficiencies which result when nulritional 
requirements are not met, will help pupils acquire the urge for and skills 
to satisfy their nutritional needs and thus combat malnutrition. Wrong 
food habits, established in early years can be wiped out, during school 
years by the application of the principles of nutrition and sanitary handl¬ 
ing of food. Increasing food supply through home garden and poultry, 
careful buying of food and avoiding waste in food preparation and 
dietary practices are some of the possible way.s, families can facilitate 
economic improvement and national development. 

The units in Foods and Nutrition help pupils learn the daily food 
needs of family members, cost of food and how to select, combine and 
prepare attractive meals to nourish the family. Pupils are helped to make 
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out maiket order and pitrcliase food. They learn to prepare delicious 
recipes at school and try them at home to develop more skills. Food 
classes provide opportunities for pupils to become aware of the relationship 
between food, health and harmony in family life. The vise and care of 
household cooking equipment and utensils, and management problems 
involved in providing food also receive consideration, 

Home (household) management 

Home management is concerned with the ways individuals and 
families use the human and material resources; energy, abilities and 
material goods Through the study of home management, pupils acquire 
knowledge and skills for managing economically their time, talents, 
energy, efforts, money and other resources to derive maximum satisfaction 
in life. 

Demands of a technological society can be met by the proper use of 
new innovations in science; for example, use of labour saving apjvliances in 
the household. Work simplification techniques will enable pupils physical 
effort, energy and time and economise the budget in the long run. 
Experiences in preparing items such as snacks, polishes and insecticides 
in the home inculcate the sense for economy. 

Sound home management means that all the mcrnbeis of the family 
set up goals and work together, each contributing his share, towards the 
realisation of the goals. According to their interests and abilities, the 
father, mother, children and other members of the family plan household 
vvork to save time, energy, money and space. Through wise planning, 
skills and management, they carry out the plans cooperatively to run the 
home smoothly and achieve the outcomes expected, staying within budget 
limits. When family living is planned to gear all the activities in food, 
clothing, shelter, health, education, recreation and wor.ship to the needs 
and aptitudes of the members, the home radiates joy and harmony and 
becomes a pleasant refuge from life’s insecurities. 

Management is vital to every aspect of the family. Planning wise 
use of the available money, managing food so that every one receives 
adequate and nutritious food, managing household jobs to save energy, 
selecting furnishings, arranging furniture and equipment, carrying out the 
chores of household cleaning, maintenance and decoration, taking care of 
illnesses and many other activities, which contribute to a well managed 
and happy home, require highly scientific managerial skills. 

Housing 

Housing influences the mental and physical health of the family 
throughout life. Therefore, basic facts about housing designs, furnishings, 
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equipping and utilising available space aie important learnings tor adole¬ 
scent boys and girh. IIow to make use of the available laud for produc¬ 
ing food and how to convert hmiscliold waste to wealth ate parts of 
housing. Study of vaiious hoinsing site.s, plans, designs and furnishings 
help pupils understand the piinciplcs of good housing and how to fulfil 
their psychological needs for alfccllon, security, shaiing, leadership and 
tolerance. 

Related art 

Good taste Is needed in daily life to enhance appearance, clothing, 
furnishings, household objects and arrangements. In classes in Related 
art, experiences m craft techniques and in selecting and aiianging flowers, 
pictures, finniture and dress accessories are piovided. Pupils learn how 
to decorate their places atti actively and make their homes beautiful. 
Aesthetic values such as appreciation of art and craft iinspirc interior 
decoration, 

Textile and clothing 

Clothes play an important part in living, They reflect pcisonality, 
They arc the medium of expression for cieativc ability, inward lieauty and 
personal charm, Clotliing is not only a necessity, but also a distinction 
of a country and its people. Seeing a woman in a sari anywhere in the 
world designates her immediately as an Indian. 

Clothing needs differ according to economic slalu.s, age, sex and 
climate. Lessons in Textiles and clothing help boys and girls iccogiuze 
and solve their clothing problems by planning and selecting suitable, 
attractive clothing with due consideration for colour and design within 
their budget. Constructing clothes, adaptable to their needs and 
abilities, and learning how to care for clothing properly help pupils to 
save money. 

Pupils in high school arc interested in their personal appearance. 
Therefore experiences in Textiles and Clothing classes include : clotliing 
needs of the [family, time, effort and money necessary to meet those needs, 
how to make some garments, removing stains, how to launder clothes and 
household articles, dryclcaning at home, improving clothing storage, 
protecting clothing from moths and insects, storing clothes properly and 
knowledge of the aesthetic, hygienic and economic values of clotliing, 
Care of different types of fabrics and stitching garments impart economic 
values. Selection of clothing based on personal needs and environment 
and decoration of clothing through stitching artistic designs promote 
aesthetic values. Pupils develop taste for and confidence in such work and 
prepare themselves well in advance, for the responsibilities of the future. 
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Health, home nursing and first aid 

Health is the key to happiness. By .stiidyin.g hcaltli care and 
prophylaxis, pupils become aware of the imed, “Ihiwe.ution b belter than 
cure”. In order to preserve health, first aid, practical ruui-ition, skilhs in 
the prevention of disease and abilities to rare, for the sick aud meet 
emergencies with confidence arc imiudetl. 

Maintaining the licalth of children is the concern of all parents. 

In Home Science classes, pupils get excellent opportuuilie.s aud integrated 
experiences to understand the value ot gfiod health and leain how to 
improve their health habits. For example, in nutrition pupils study the 
diets needed in health and disease and learn hosv to prepaie, foods ibr the 
healthy and sick people. How to keep the .sick child happy is part ol the 
child development lessons. How to maintain clothing clean is considered 
in selecting or constructing clothing. 

The contribution of the different components of Home Science are 
described in the following pages. 

In the area of spiritual values 

Pupils studying Home Science will higlihght spiritual values in all 
aspects by; 

1 . offering prayers daily, 

2 . fostering patriotism and pride in uatioiui) solidarity among the 
members of the family. 

3 . giving their utmost willingly and happily for natiumil progress. 

4. following Gandliian principles of Ahimsa in thought, word and 
deed. 

5. living in harmony with all people. 

6 . developing community spirit and eagerness to do social services, 
avoiding gossip and rumours. 

7 leading an orderly and disciplined life as good example to others. 

In the area of child care and development 

Home Science alerts pupils to the importance of keeping children 
healthy, happy and secure by : 

1 taking care of younger children in the home when their mothers 
are away. 

2 helping children develop self-reliance 

3. keeping children constructively occupied when their parents are 
busy 

4. helping in creches established for working women, 

_ 5. helping in Balwadis. 
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In the area of foods and nutrition 

Horae Science', edueatirra can help pupils to produce more Ibod and 
utilise food cn'eclivcly byl 

1. uudcrstiindiiifr the piiuciph's of nutriliun and j^ood eiitin|r luiliits 
so that optiinuiu In'alth is achieved. 

2. seleelion and iisi'of pioteelive J'ood.s which are lieJi in nutrients 
and at the same lime lew cost, sne-h us leafy mreen ve'gelaldes, 
hi,u;h lysine: inai/.e, raj.'i and many oiheis. This will ensnu; i(uod 
health wilh no additional e.xpendituie on toine.s and drugs. 

3. use; ol inexpensive; food .siipplenient.s which arc now produced in 
the' country such as the Indian Multi-purpose h’ood, Alillonc and 
Malt in the place, of costly chocolate inilk.s, Infant foods, canned 
foods anrl iinpoited foodstutts. 

4. use of proper incthod.s of cooking, which conserve nutrients. 

5. recognizing the need to avoid extravagance, con.spicuous con¬ 
sumption and display of alllucncc in festivals and entertaining 
guests. 

G. sensitivity to over-eating and thus promote better health, and 
saving of food and money. 

7. preservation of surplus foods to make them available in places 
and limes erf scarcity. 

8. using every centimetre of space available, for lalsing kitchen 
gardens to help increase food pioduction. 

9. spreading of the principles of good nutrition in the coranmnity, 

10. evaluation of food habits born out of social prestige, position, 

caste and traditional practices in the sensible light of sound 
nutrition. 

In the area of home management 

Horae Science helps pupils recognise how good management in the 
home making fuU use of their resources and abilities can save for the 
nation by: 

1. spending every paisa wisely .so that maximura money could be 
saved for national growth. 

2. teaching that saving is investment for future spending and there¬ 
fore should be willing and spontaneous. 

3. maintaining Hundis in which savings can be kept and turned 
over to development efforts through deposits in post offices and 
banks. 

4. spending time fruitfully so that maximum work can be accompli¬ 
shed m minimum time. 
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5. spending time productively in simple and ere.ttive wealth 
producing activities such as gaulenvug, sjhiiuiug, knitting and 
garment making 

6. using time efficiently to release adults Irtnn tlieir Inuisclndd 
responsibilities for moie urgent tasks. 

7. spending energy profitably so that cncigy is ronseivcd Ini nolilc 
causes. 

8. taking care of personal property as well as sehoor.s piopeity to 
save costs of repair and replacements, 

9. contributing labour for social service artivilies. 

\0, consuming less to keep the prices down .nid combat adulteration, 
11. practising economy in the use of eleciueity and other fuels, 
water and other utilities. 

12- avoiding locking up money in jewels and gold. 

In the area of housing 

Home Science impresses upon pupils the lelalion of adequate hous¬ 
ing to good health and comfort by •- 

1. understanding the requiicmcnts of good housing. 

2. maintaining cleanliness in the house and sin roundings. 

3. avoiding accumulating unnccessaiy aitides in the hou.se and 
surroundings. 

4. contributing all the unnecessaiy articles for social service. 

5. avoiding or eliminating unnecessary fuiuishings. 

6. avoiding extravagance in the use of space. 

In the area of textiles and clothing 

Home Science helps pupils understand the jn'incijiles and piacticcs 
important in the selection, care and lepaii of textiles and clothing by: 

1. having the minimum amount of comfortable essential dotliing, 
regardless of fashions and notions 

2. washing clothes properly 

3. making clothes attractively, 

4. storing clothes so that they give full scivice. 

5. mending clothes promptly to extend their usefulness. 

Integrating influence of home science 

Consideration of various aspects of Home Science emphasizes how 
closely they need to be interrelated to help pupils with their home and 
family problems. For example, providing food for the family is not just 
a problem of food and nutrition but involves problems of child develop¬ 
ment. In the same way, other family problems cut across several areas 
of Home Science. 
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Family living ha-- spiritual, phy-siobgical and psyrhological dimen¬ 
sions Haimony, t’uinfnrt, hraltli, eroiumiy, beauty and cc)nvrni('nccs 
contribute to the well being of the hunilv. The study of Homo Science 
has, theiefore, .i wiile appe.d to pupih who are the futiue parents, citizens 
and leaders. It is necessary to imltide Home .Sricnce as one of the core 
subjects in selmols lor boys and girls, 

Tcaeheis of Home .Seimee face tremendous chrillenge.s as they 
attcinpt to develop tin* kinds of piograimnes that will meet the needs of 
their pupils. 'rheir.s is the nio.st rewarding vocation since they assist pupils 
to cope with, and meet the. demands of home and family living today, and 
to make plans for their own homes in tlie futiiie. 


ASSIGNMENTS 

1, Explain (fie scape of Home Ecieiue wilh particular reference lo your 
Stale, 

Prepatc a iliart toUlustrale the components of Home Science to uco- 
literates, 

3, Describe the contribution of Home Science to Ik general scheme of 
eclucalion, 

4, List the applications of science in the different areas of family living, 

5, Collect the common proverbs in your language peilninittg to the different 
subjects in Home Science, 
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The Home Science Teacher 


"It is fmstble for a teacher stliiahd mitci away to ajfccL the 
spint oj the pupils by his way of Ittimi;.” 

—Mahatma Gandhi 


Teachers are the ARCiinEcis in liuilciing new Indlii. They luivc a 
unique role in developing the character and vision ol' the citizens of the 
future. Manuj the ancient law giver said, “The teacher is the image of 
Brahma-the creatoi”. 

Teaching is both a science and an art, It is a seicnec because careful 
planning of objectives, methods, contents, experiences and evaluation ate 
required for good teaching. It is an art, because the teacher needs fine 
qualities such as sensitivity to the needs, interests and progress of the pupils, 
sympathetic personal relationship and skills in \vorking with children 
and adults, 

The success of a Home Science programme dcjiends upon the 
teacher, She should be a great soul characterized by simplicity, sincerity, 
large heartedness, love and faith in, and deeply committed to eternal 
values in a changing society. Her ideals and beliefs must be in harmony 
with her teaching and life, both inside and outside the classroom. Her 
character is distinguished by patient and sympathetic understanding of 
pupils, acceptance of criticism when appropriate, sense of duty and 
emotional balance. 

A good teacher must demonstrate that she is a responsible citizen and 
inspire those whom she teaches to be like-wise. She must recognise the 
needs of the pupils and encourage their cooperative participation in new 
ventures and learnings Her relationship with pupils are influenced liy her 
personal characteristics. A teacher who is reserved and stands aloof will 
establish different types of relationships, from one who is friendly and has 
a sense of humour. A teacher with many fear complexes will elicit 
responses which are different from those stimulated by one who feels basi¬ 
cally secure. In order to be successful, a Home Science teacher should 
have ability to adapt old customs, promote action and foster the adoption 
of desirable practices. Since Home Science covers all aspects of family 
living, catering to the needs of all the members in the family its scope and 
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ruiictions arc ever widening. To thr extent Ilonie iS( ienre teacher if. able 
to be vij)-to-date with the; rhateges taking place and di-al adequately with 
the needs, changes and ciiruiustanees ol' their pu|)iis, she will had satisfac¬ 
tion in leaching. 

The Iloine Seiente- teaedier must have kiirivvlcdge; of the .subject- 
matlci : bven lurire enuiai, is how ineaningfully .she use.s that kucAvledgc;. 
The, Horne Sciem.c teacher .should participate relevantly in the activities 
of her coininunity. Besides being an educator, .she imi.st be a leader 
undci-standlng the Inqie.s and aspirations of the people who.se ehiklten she 
tcache.s. 

An ellkieiit te'aehing-le.uiiing situation is one in uhieh the emotional 
climate iecsters the harnionious blending of the pm poses and interest oi 
the pupils and the; teacher. The. values of the pupils ,uul theii experiences 
in the class-iooin should eoineicU; with the goals of the school, faniilles and 
the society which inaiulains the school. 

An ideal teacher of Home Bricnce brings to the class a .situation in 
which each pupil feels aec.eptc.d, is at ease, conhdeut of success and 
responsible for helping otlifis. In such a setting, pupil leadeiship emerges 
with strong group unity and seif control. Tiie individual pupils grow in 
self understanding, and select adec^uatcly from the environment, the 
resources and cxpcidcnces which they can use to further their j^urposcs. 

The Ilonie Scieiuc teacher needs to reali.se that the level of 
coininunicalion and literacy in the conimunily is a part of the Intellectual 
climate of the school. If the oral cominunicatiou .skills arc not highly 
developed, the pupils will be. less artieulatc but nioic at liomc working 
with their hands. This is particularly true in the rural areas, where 
opportunities for learning vocabulary and communications are limited. 

The country and the world are changing fast. Advances in science 
and teciinoiogy have speeded up the changes, which in turn, influence the 
patterns of family living. As changes occur, new problems arise, new 
situations emerge, culture gets new interpretations, old patterns arc no 
longer the desirable. In the midst of the impact of the social and 
technological changes, the family unit needs to continue to be stable with 
its basic values remaining unaircclcd. The Home .Science teacher has to 
recognize this vital need. 

Competencies associated with saccess in teaching^) 

What makes a successful teacher ? The answer to this question may 
vary according to different situations and the aims, aspirations and ideals 
of the community. A successful teacher has a good personality, 
character, high ideals and aspirations, strong academic and professional 
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background, teaching abilities, communication skills, self discipline and 
vision. The teachei should know what to teach, why to teach, how to 
teach and how to achieve harmony between the goals of education and 
the needs of pupils. She needs certain competencies to supplement and 
reinforce her training as teacher. 

Maintaining optixnum physical and mental health 

Teaching Home Science in secondary schools is a sti enuous occupa¬ 
tion. Therefoie it is essential for the teacher to maintain her physical 
and mental health at optimum levels. Every Home Science teacher gives 
instruction to her pupils in the simple rules of health such as adequate 
diet, appropriate exercise, rest and relaxation. She stresses the importance 
of cultivating a sense of humour, friendships and developing leisure time 
interests. But, unless the teacher implements tliese lessons in hei life, her 
teaching will be fiuitlcss. Keeping physically and mentally fit should be 
high in the list of her competencies. 

Acquiring breadth and depth in knowledge 

To teach Home Science effectively, the teacher need.s to have up-to- 
date knowledge in all the subject-matter areas associated with an 
adequate Home Science programme. Furthermore, she needs to have 
broad education in several other fields of knowledge, such as the natural 
and physical sciences and humanities to augment the Home Science 
programme, which includes spiritual values, food, nutrition, child 
development, clothing and housing, health and home care of the sick, 
management of income and other resources and personal, family and 
community relationships. Ability to interpret and apply the knowledge 
acquired and correlate it with other disciplines, constant self evaluation 
and aspiration for continued professional growth and excellence are the 
marks of depth of scholarship 

Developing and utilizing a philosophy of life and education 

Every Home Science teacher needs to have a sound philosophy of 
life, and of education as, basis for her thought, action and profession in 
accordance with the beliefs and cultural background of the community. 
She needs to know herself, what she stands for, her goals, her profession, 
what she wants and is willing to work for and how she can adapt herself 
to the world around her. A philosophy of education is generally related 
to one s own philosophy of life, emerging from personal background, 
experiences and beliefs. That philosophy should guide constructive 
action. 
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Teaching effectively 

Teaching cfTcctivcly is probably the most Impoitant of all the 
competencies required of a sucrcssful tciirhcr, Since effective teaching 
deals with the needs, interests and abilities of pupils as individuals, 
it requires knowledge, of the environment in which the juipil lives, 
the developmental problems he faces and his mental abilities. It also calls 
for an understanding of the. learning processes cssenlial for ereating an 
environment where learning c,an take place and for making instruction so 
stimulating that every pupil will want to learn. Stimulating pupils to think 
critically, independently and creatively is essential fm effective tcacliing. 
At the same time, it should he possible for the pupil.s to get their doubts 
clarified and to develop their abilities to express thi'msclvcs and to under¬ 
stand others.t®) 

For effective teaching, the teacher should possess clear and well 
modulated voice, .simplicity and fluency of language, ability to motivate 
the class and create interest among pupils to Icain and alrility to commu¬ 
nicate information. Her teaching abilities will be indicated by the 
preparation of lessons, selection and use of appiopnatc teaching methods 
and audio-visual aids, awareness of individual differences in pupils, 
identification of the slow learncr.s and the gifted, perceiving the pupils’ 
points of view, diagnosis of weak areas and carrying out remedial work, 
helping pupils towards creative thinking and creative work and maintaining 
discipline. 

Accepting the professional role 

A successful teacher accepts her professional role in the field of 
teaching. This role has been defined clearly in what is known as 
the ‘Professional code of ethics’. The codes define in general, the 
teacher’s responsibilities in terms of her relationships, for working 
cooperatively with professional associates and active paiticipation in 
professional organisations It is highly desirable for every Horae 
Science teacher to become a member of the Home Science Association of 
India, Tlie history and details of the HSAI are given in Appendix I, 

Personality traits 

An imaginative, vigorous and cheerful personality with reverence for 
truth and capacity makes a good teacher. She possesses a good speaking 
voice, self-control and earnestness. She expresses her ideas lucidly and 
easily. She is mature and uses her resources for purposeful activities. 
More than in good looks, the personal attractivenc.ss of a teacher lies in 
character, conduct, behaviour, physical and mental energy, enthusiasm, 
vitality and alertness. A good teacher is sociable, appreciative, and 
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pleasant. The leacliei’s good personality i.s cxpicssrd through her neat, 
tidy and simple dress and appearance, modesty, .self control, depth of 
scholarship, wisdom and po.sitive attitudes towards pupils, colleagues 
and head of the institution. 

The good teacher, smiles and comments favounibly when working 
with pupils and colleagues. She is a good leader, who inlluc'nces the 
attitudes and actions of pupils and helps them to release their creative 
talents. A good Home Science teacher has respect for others, and 
is sensitive to the moods of the group with whom she works. Intelligence 
and integrity are the hallmarks of her leadership. 

Teacher’s contribution to the school and community 

The quantity of education can be determined by legislation, but its 
quality depends upon the teacher. A school justifies its existence 
only when it fulfils or achieves the purposes for whicii it was established. 

It is alive to the extent, the teachers who admini.ster it arc alert to the 
community’s goals. The teacher’s centre of inteiest is the pupils in. the 
class. The teacher’s contribution to the functioning of school is what she 
makes it. 

Much of the teacher’s professional satisfaction depends upon the 
goodwill of the community. Since the teaching of Home Science involves 
contacts with many types of people, initiating, establishing and maintain¬ 
ing satisfactory relationship with community is important. Ability to 
understand and get along with the community and to make allowance for 
individual differences are some of the fundamental skills which a teacher 
needs to develop. These skills are essential in daily life, whether on the 
job or after school hours. 

The teacher needs to be aware of the changes taking place in the 
community. She herself should be personally adjusted to the changes and 
orient her teaching towards utilising the changes for the constructive good 
of the society, not only for the present but also for the future, 

The channels by which a teacher can communicate her views to the 
community are ; parents; children, social service organisations, teachers’ 
associations : school councils, welfare boards, extension services; women’s 
associations; recreational clubs; local administration like the Municipality, 
elected and other leaders; press; radio and other media. The teacher can 
communicate her ideas through these channels either by bringing them to 
the school, and/or by going to the community. 

The school is a miniature community in which interpersonal relation¬ 
ships between the teacher and the taught play a great part in determining 
the success of the teacher. The teacher demonstrates the concern and 
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rcs]3onsi})iIitii-s of tlic school to the community, in the ftn-m of new ideas 
with profound respect for leaders, democratic ielation,ships and sinecte 
and consistent loyalty to God and country. 

The Home Science, teacher makes a unirpie contrilnition to the total 
education of pupils by servinp; them individually at all age levels. She 
specializes intensively to bring the heteiogcnous pupils to the educational 
environment. In the Home Srionee classes, they are prcpaied to under¬ 
stand the breadth and depth of the questions which a citizen of the 20th 
century democracy should know. More important than a body of general 
information is the development of a quality of mind which is thinking, 
questioning, anxious to discover truth and know how to use it. The' 
teacher achieve.s this by pursuing a few subjects to maximum depth, and 
others not in such depth, but with efficiency to be useful m latei work and 
life. She exposes the pupil to a wide range of stimulating activities to 
learn to read for Jiimsclf, to argue rationally and to be aware of some of 
the ideologies and ticnds of the limes. Through a dynamic programme 
she meets their basic needs and concerns. She adapts her tcacliing to the 
requirements of social and economic changes influencing the home, school 
and community. She elicits the cooperation of pupils, parents, teachers 
and othcis in planning and implementing her programmes. With her life 
as an example, through her lessons, practical demonstrations, related home 
experiences and sustained contacts with pupils at a crucial stage of their 
life, that is, when they are eagerly anticipating homes of their own, the 
I'lome Science teacher integrates all the activities and experiences to bring 
about efficient management, mastery of skills and .sound human relation¬ 
ships in important life situations. 


ASSIGNMENTS 

1. Let pupils organise a seminar on "Qiialilies Seen in a Good Home 
Science Teacher”. 

2. Prcpaie a check-list to assess pout efficiency as a Home Science 

teacher Jiotn the pupil’s point of view, 

3. Study and specify the aspects in which the Heme Science teacher 
can help pupils relate Home Science to theii home situations. 
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CHAPTER V 


The Relationship Between The School and 
The Community 


"The great thing to keep in mind, is that through the various 
school acttvilies, the entire spirit of the school pupils is renewed, 
to ajjiltate itself wi>h life. The community becomes the child’s 
habitat, where he learns through direct living " 

—John Dewey 


“Community”, refers to a group of people living together in a natural 
geographical region with its own physical location and setting, institutions, 
customs, traditions and cultural problems. Common interests, ways of 
thinking and acting make the residents of a locality feel bound together as 
a community. In the modern society, no community unit can be self- 
sufficient. Each unit needs the products of other groups and areas, and 
the services of the individuals and agencies therein. Education helps 
pupils to understand the inter-dependence and inter-relaledness of 
communities at the local, regional, national and international levels. 

The school is a formal educational agency in the context of other 
formal and informal influences such as the governmental programmes, 
Bharat Scouts, and Guides, radio, movies and the press It is 'an 
idealised epitome’ of social life. The school programme to he meaning¬ 
ful, should stem from the needs of the community. It should be made by, 
and for those whom it serves. It is a social institution set up by the 
society for the purpose of educating children, so that they may be able to 
participate intelligently and effectively in the community. This implies 
that the school must be connected with the life of the community to which 
it belongs. 

Community and the school are two intimately related pillars of 
society. They can supplement and complement each other in many 
ways. The school can serve the community through its educational, 
recreational and cultural programmes. The community, in its turn, can 
help to enhance the status of the school and provide pupils real, dynamic 
and interesting opportunities for learning. This two-way traffic between 
the school and the community is essential for imparting meaningful 
education. Only then, pupils will get first hand knowledge of and 
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acquaintance with the farms, factories, shops, parks, offices, schools and 
other organisations. A school which has adopted this two way process of 
school-community relations is truly a ‘ Community school For this 
purpose, the teacher .should .study the community, use the community, 
serve the community and involve the community in the educational process. 
Such school-community relations arc invaluable assets to teaching. 

One of the broad functions of education is helping pupils preserve 
the best in the life of the group and impiove it through enlightened 
educated members participating in its activities and sharing its concerns. 
Since the school is a miniature community, pupils learn how to live 
happily with others, by first learning to live within the school community, 
Thus community can serve as a wonderful curriculum laboratory for the 
school. 

The ultimate purpose of the school is to produce good citizens for 
its society. Schools are social institutions and hence should be responsive 
to the needs and interests of the society, both in the broad sense and in 
the community sense. In the words of RossUl, "The individuality is of no 
value and the personality is a meaningless term, apart fiom the social 
environment in which they are developed and made manifest”. 

The school as a community centre 

Education is a proccess of growth—growth not merely along the 
intellectual lines, but also in terms of civic, social, vocational and recrea¬ 
tional bases. It is a never-ceasing process. The scope of education is 
wider than what is ordinarily included in the school curriculum. The 
content and activities of school should be deep and broad, extending 
beyond the school to the community so that school may ultimately become 
a “People’s centre”. 

The school as a “Community centre” should be a community forum, 
a place where the members can meet for frank and orderly discussions 
pertaining to the well being of the school and the community and arrive 
at decisions of far reaching importance. The school should provide for 
the reading and recreational need.s of the community. 

In the early years of childhood, the family is the primary educational 
source. The next influence on his learning comes from his immediate 
community which is as complex as that of adults. As the pupil develops 
his concepts beliefs and ideas are directed by community influences. If 
they are positive, their effects will be favourable upon youth. The many 
secondary groups in which boys and girls receive their education may be 
different in emphasis, scope and purpose, but their influence is decisive. 

The communication facilities in the community today, are the radio. 
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movies, drama, newspapers, magazines, comic books and television in 
some instances. These provide opportunities for the community to 
communicate to youth, the way they feel, think and act and to have a 
feed back from them as to the nature of their reactions and responses. 
These facilities serve as important educational and recreational influences. 
As the voice of the community, they not only influence, but also, direct, 
channel and divert the Ways in which young people move. Other forces, 
Such as political organizations and social and religious groups, also have 
Some influence on moulding the developing behaviour patterns. In this 
background, the school performs a significant educational role. 

Formal schooling is only apart of the much move inclusive educative 
process in which the community plays a definite role. The functions of the 
school are thus broader than that what is understood at present. They 
bring the school into close relations with the surrounding community. 

Hovi to make the school a community centre ? 

The basic responsibility of the school is twofold, firstly, to the young 
people it serves and secondly to the society which supports it, a society 
whose needs and demands reflect its basic ideals, experiences and 
immediate and prospective circumstances. 

The school can serve as the centre of social education for the 
continuing educational activities of the adults. It can coordinate 
community forces towards action through two tasks: Define the role.s of 
the school and community as precisely as possible and define the respective 
responsibilities of the school and community for fulfilling their roles 
thereby developing effective means of communication between the two. 

The school must be alert to win community support. This can be 
done by maintaining a warm, welcoming school atmosphere, being 
sensitive to the immediate and imminent problems, and getting parents 
and teachers work as teams. If education is to be dynamic, it must 
reflect social growth and changes in its methods, curriculum and ideology. 
The school should become an embryonic society to serve this sacred 
purpose. 

However, under the prevailing socio-economic and educational 
constraints, the school remains separate, compartmentalized and isolated 
from the community. Sheltered and protected from outside interference, 
It carries out the specialised job of training children’s minds and teaching 
toem some intellectual skills, without vocational and integrative bases. 

I he present day functions of the school regarding teaching and examina¬ 
tions also require that it operates without the involvement of the 
community—whether large or small—in the neighbourhood. 
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A Home Science teacher whose major goal is to help families live 
more effectively, needs to be aware of the various community forces 
which determine the quality of family living, and the influences which 
shape the personality of the young adolescents. Only when the teacher 
knows her community, she can adapt the Home Science programme to 
meet community needs. Furthermore, knowing the resources available in 
the community, will help the teacher to enrich the learning experiences 
offered to her pupils. 

The teacher of Home Science ha.s to play a vital role in the fast 
changing modern community, when India is passing through an era of 
national reconstruction. The teacher needs to be a living model in the 
community, for what she teaches and preaches in the school. Her ideals 
should be in harmony with, and permeate through society. 

The school can become a centre for community services and be 
related to the life of the community effectively in the following specific 
ways : 

1 Making the school a spiritual cenhe 

Bhajans, kathakalachepams and religious discourses foster harmony. 

2. Formation of Parent-Teacher Association (PTA) 

Every school should form the PTA (Parent-Teacher Association) and 
involve the parents in its constructive and progressive programmes. It is 
the duty of the school to maintain high the tempo and activity of the PTA. 
The school can volunteer to arrange excursions and field trips for parents 
through the PTA. 

3. Developing cuiricula related to life 

The curricula must be related to life in the community, choosing 
appropriate educational experiences within the school and outside. The 
contents of the various subject-matter areas of the curriculum should be 
planned in consultation with parents and integrated with the problems of 
the society such as, augmenting family income, earning while learning, 
managing the household, fighting malnutrition, maintaining health, 
removing illiteracy, combating infection, eradicating household pests, 
fostering harmonious relations in the family and increasing savings. 

4. Organising the school as a social, recreational and cultural cenhe 

Social service clubs should be organised in the school to enable pupils 
participate effectively in community activities. Through lectures, talks and 
discussions on various subjects of common interest, current problems of the 
pupils can be solved through co-operative effort. Recreational programmes 
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such as gameSj dramas, puppet shows, and films which ••cveal facts of life 
may be organised for childien and adults. Cultural exhibitions, tours and 
exchange programmes can be promoted. 

5. School as a centre of adult liteiacy 

In our country the literacy rate is very low. The school and its 
pupils can help in promoting literacy. The Home .Science teacher can 
conduct adult education classes for parents in the locality, thereby providing 
opportunities for further education for those who had missed their chances 
of schooling in their early years. Organisations such as literacy agencies 
and co-operative societies may be allowed to hold theii meetings m the 
school rooms. 

6. Celebration of local and national festivalsf-^'> 

Festivals should be organised in the school premises and the parents 
and public invited to participate in the celebrations. The practice of 
declaring holidays on festivals must be changed to constructive action 
programmes. 

7. Involving the public in the school programme 

Resourceful persons with different abilities and specialists in the 
community may be invited to address the pupils or to give programmes on 
specific topics. The local authorities, legislators and social workers could 
be invited to visit the school and be exposed to the school curriculum and 
activities. 

8. School as a promoter of official and voluntary community activities, campaigns 
and rural programmes 

The community may use the school as a centre for radio-listening 
forum, screening of films, exhibitions and other such educational activities 
which need the use of several audio visual and other aids. 

Demonstrations on current topics may be arranged in the school. 
Campaigns for vaccinations, small families and health care may be carried 
on in the school. The Home Science teacher can help to mobilise and 
monitor applied nutrition and extension programmes in the nearby villages. 
She can tap the resources in the villages and channelise them towards 
social service. She can help the community development programme, 
organise Mahila Mandals and Youth Clubs and demonstrate to them the 
components of elegant and comfortable living through simple energy 
saving techniques and aesthetic and economic projects. She can help to¬ 
wards increasing income thiough home production activities such as needle 
work, crafts and toy making. Topics of current concern such as avoidance 
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of waste, use of local lesources, meeting shortages, economising use of 
consumer goods, combating food adultciation and others can be discussed 
in meetings organised in tlic schools. On such occasions, useful displays 
and exhibits may be put up for public information. 

9. School Library and ii'udiiig room 

Paients in the cominuiuty should be cncoutaged to utilise the school 
library and the reading room. The school library can issue magazines, 
and other relevant literature to the community. Bulletin boards may be 
set up to display the. daily news and other useful information about the 
community, distiict, state, countiy and world. 

10. Otgantstilion oj Balwiidies 

The Horae Science teacher can help to organise Balwadics in the 
community. 

11. Nutrition Education 

The Home Science teacher can help substantially in nutrition 
education of the public to increase food production, change food habits 
and use balanced diets. Bhc can educate the community regarding the 
relationship between good nutrition, health, work, sanitation and civic 
affairs. 

12. UndeHake fact finding surveys and evaluation studies in the community 

Through these and numerous other ways, the school should extend 
its vision and mission to the homes of the pupils and look beyond their 
homes to the community. As John Dewey remarked, “What the best and 
wisest parent wants for his own child, that must be the community want 
for all its children”. 

Pupils learn citizenship through both the formal school setting and 
informal contacts. The Home Science teacher needs to appraise the 
informal educational influences of the community on her pupils and relate 
them to the formal learnings in the class room. Boys and girls need to be 
stimulated to think, talk and act in a democratic manner in the school 
setting, in order to wipe out the undemocratic haliits to which they arc 
exposed in the community. All the activities in the community which 
influence the growing individual need to be converted to be educative. 
Plence the teachers’ work includes the task of educating and influencing 
the community, besides those within the four walls of the classroom. 

The teacher’fs role in the community 

The role of the Home Science teacher in making the school a 
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community centre for promoting Iicaltliy and happy homes is tremendous. 
The teacher’s functions in the community are: 

1. making the school a community centre and serving the community 
through the scliool, securing the cooperation of the parents and 
giving parents opportunities to assist the scliool. 

2. interesting the members of the community to take an eHective 
part m the school activities 

3. providing opportunities to the mcmbeis of the community to 
make their contribution to the school. 

4. representing the school and its Ideals in the community. 

5. promoting hygienic conditions in the locality and civic conscious¬ 
ness in the community. 

6. helping the parents to realise the talents of their children. 

7. being a source of information to the members of the community. 

The teacher can fulfil the above functions through: 

1. reaching the community with the assistance of pupils. 

2. visiting homes of pupils and observing their home conditions. 

3. inviting parents for functions in the school and making tliem feel 
at home. 

4. enlisting parents’ co-operation and participation in school 
activities. 

5. taking suggestions from parents for the improvement of the 
school 

6. inviting leaders in the community to preside over important 
school functions 

7. organising social service activities in the community particularly 
in the area of sanitation, nutrition and cluld care. 

8. arranging film shows, exhibitions, lectures and other educational 
activities for the community. 

9. organising benefit sales. 

10. participating in meetings of the Parent-Teachers’ Associations. 

11. getting parents representation on scliool boards and management, 

12. getting contributions from parents for the school magazine. 

13. allowing the use of the school building by the community for 
educational purposes. 

14 having a special event for parents on the Annual Day, Sports 
Day and other special days of the school. 

15. providing occasions for the parents to contribute in cash and kind, 
time and talents to the school. 
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The teacher should associate herself consciously with the pupils’ 
parents, and help them understand the school situations and provide their 
childien the necessary supplementary experiences in ihcir homes. She 
should maintain close iclationships between the school and community, 
with her pupils taking part in desirable community activities. She must 
strive constantly to find out the best combinations of School and community 
expeiiences for educating her pupils. 

Teacheis can learn facts about families in many ways such as living 
in the community in which they teach; getting to know intimately the 
families of their pupils; and liccoming active members of community 
groups, Teacheis may also obtain information from their pupils about the 
size of their families, occupations of family members and home activities. 
Visits to pupils’ home will enable teachers to get acquainted with parents 
and other family members and enlist their co-opevation in planning 
desirable learning experiences in the Home Science classes. All these 
will help teachers to understand pupils’ problems in the light of the values 
held dear by their families, Understanding homes and families wall help 
also to base Home Science programmes firmly upon the ixalitics of home 
and family life as they exist in the particular community. Many means 
will have to be used to get this understanding. 


ASSIGNMENTS 

1. List the Hsources available inyow communily. Show how they cun be 
utilised in yam teaching, 

2. Suggest the different ways though which your school tan sctvc the 
communily. 

3. Plan a pioject to slail an Information Centre in yom school Ihtougli 
which mfomalion onnulnlion can be disseminated to the community 

4. Flan an annual piogiamine for the Pareiit-Teackei Association of )ow 
schooly to highlight family living, 
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CHAPTER VI 


Understanding Adolescents 


ToiUli is the period of bwldwg up ui habits and hopes and faiths. 

~ John Rushin 


Pupils in the secondary school are in the adolescent stage which is an 
important period in the development of an individual. During these 
years, boys and girls normally make marked progress in their development 
from dependence to independence, from irresponsibility to responsibility, 
from attachment to adults to friendship among peer groups, interest in 
their own sex to sociability and from uncoordinated goals towards an 
integrated personality. Information regarding the development of 
adolescents is indispensable to the Home Science teacher to guide in the 
selection of goals and action oriented experiences towards their ful¬ 
filment 

A child is born with capacity to appreciate the good in any phase of 
his life. The type of values to which he eventually res]jonds will result 
from the effect of environmental influences, the attitudes prevailing in the 
home, the teaching which he receives at schools, the community organised 
and commercially offered opportunities surrounding him — all play their 
part in the development of the adolescent. His aesthetic and idealistic 
appreciations are enhanced as he begins to understand and respond to 
them emotionally. Growth and development of the adolescent involves 
several phases — physiological, social, psychological and emotional. 

Physiological development 

By the time a child reaches the age of 11 or 12 to 14 years, certain 
physiological changes become manifest. Some boys and girls may 
display physiological and social development to a degree beyond what 
might be expected for their age. The growing up processes operate to 
bring about changes not only in the experiences of the child hut also in 
their effects upon his social relationships. Consequently attitudes of others 
towards him and his attitudes towards them change. Ado'escence is a 
proving ground wherein young boys and girls can be guided towards 
making adjustments to these changes and helped in patterning their 
behaviour to leave childhood behind with a realistic understanding of their 
future responsibilities. The growing apart of boys and girls that is charac- 
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teristic of the later years of childhood, is due to developing sex awareness 
and self consciousness. 

Parental attitudes need to change according to the changes encoun¬ 
tered by the adolescents Many parents resent losing hold over their children 
when they emerge from childhood. Their continued activities with boys 
and girls of their own age arc no longer tolerated nor can they accept the 
concentration of the adolescent’s interest and attention upon the one person 
in the opposite sex. Parents cannot face the fact that the interests of 
adolescent boys and girls in the opposite sex are normal and are a prepa¬ 
ration for adult participation in marriage relations and building of 
homes. 

Social development 

“Social development is progressive improvement of the pupil in the 
context of social heritage and norms and conduct patterns of reasonable 
conformity with this heritage. Viewed thus, social development implies 
that growth is piogressivc and even an adult does not remain static 
socially^). Social consciousness and character arc the outcomes of such 
change, FCgistering individual activity consistent with the nature and stage 
of the growth pattern, and the environment in which maturation takes 
place. 

“The home continues to be the primary and indispensable unit 
exciting its force on the individual from the determinative weight of his 
early associations in conditioning later conduct. Watson and others point 
out that the potency of early conditioning received long before the child 
reaches the school age, overlay his native tendencies heavily with a super¬ 
structure of conditioned reactions. It is the duty of the school to attempt 
to change the undesirable, socially ineffective or even detrimental aspects 
of the early conditioningsl2). In order to achieve this change, teachers and 
administrators must understand the social environment of the child when 
he enters adolescence. 

Like the home, religion also exerts an important influence on the 
social development of the child. It determines the direction of the social 
functioning of the individual and his social attitudes. This beneficial 
contribution of religion is not likely to change in India in the near future, 
despite the many factors operating to alter it. 

Beginning with the home and continuing through the schools and 
other social institutions and society at large, the adolescent is influenced 
at every place and time. Society has set up standards and rules for the 
adolescent’s conformity. Social groups have established controls to 
conserve the standards. As a social institution the school is second to 
none, in monitoring the growth of the pupil. It is the most powerful 
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agency that government and society have set up to foster the social growth 
and functioning of the child. Adolescent boys and girls whose behaviour 
does not conform to peer group expectation.^ arc not poptdar among their 
school mates. They arc isolated. Popularity in .school is usually baaed 
upon the possession of pcisonal qualities that aic in confoimity with teen 
age ideals and standard.s. 

Psychological (mental) development 

“The extent to which a high school pujiil can be liel[)etl to achieve 
values, appreciations and higher levels of undeistanding is dependent 
greatly upon the factors ol intelligence, mental ability, age and to some 
extent sex”(3). The slower the functioning of liis* lueiual processes, the 
less able he will be to react to those subtle nuances that must be under' 
stood. 

The pattern of mental giowili is not identical for all individuals. 
Neither is the pattern the same for all mental functions. Thus the age of 
cessation of mental growth will vary with diffeicnt individuals and with 
different mental functions. The age at which individuals cease to grow 
in intelligence has been estimated from thirteen and a half years to some¬ 
time in the twenties or even much latciWj “1, These diircrcnces may 
account for the differences in the mental functions mcasuied by inlelligcncu 
tests and perhaps performances in school. Where speed is tui important 
factor, the older adolescent appear to be at a disadvantage, Where 
information or logical thinking is conceived, lie may be at an advantage. 

An important feature of mental growth is the acquisition of concepts. 
The perception of space and distance is such a common feature in every 
day life that adults are inclined to look upon it as an outgiowth of 
maturation alone with little or no consideration to the importance of 
experience. 

Concrete and direct experiences arc important to problem solving 
activities of children. As children grow older, there is a signilicanl increase 
in their ability to state a problem in words and to verbalize its solution. 
The seven year old who is concerned with fair play in games with other 
children and just cries when he does not get a chance, may verbalise fair 
play on an impressive scale involving a series of activities at the age of 15. 
The same mechanisms of problem-solving are to be found at different age 
levels, Problem solving ability improves with age in terms of both speed 
and accuracy. 

Research conducted during the past several decades on the develop¬ 
ment and use of intelligence tests has yielded valuable information about 
t e wide variations in the mental growth of adolescents. These variations 
may e due to individual differences in patterns of development; 
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psychological and social forces; environmental differences and the nature 
of the tests used in evaluating intelligence. 

Emotional development 

The emotional cxpicssions of the adolescent arc different from those 
of the pre-school child. The adolescent is entciing a new life with 
emotional currents. He loves his family, but often, his behaviour may 
indicate just the opposite. To his parents, the adolescent is still a child to 
be cared for, watched over and controlled. To himself, the adolescent is 
an independent adult who wants to try his wings, cxploie unknown fields 
of activity and make his own decisions concerning his clothes, choice of 
friends and social life in general. Both parents and adolescents become 
distressed by the struggle for mastery between Llicm. 

The teacher needs to be alert to the conflicting family situations 
wliilc teaching any subject or skill. The adolescent may discuss at length 
the lack of understanding in his family and the tmdesiiable behaviour of 
a brother, sister or other relatives. The teacher will have to listen to his 
woes with patience. She should be conccincd moie with the larger 
objective of education to help the pupil realize his potentialities as a pcison, 
learn to face reality, accept himself, live comfoilably with his own thoughts 
and feelings and get along amicably with otheis, than in the mastery of 
the subject-matter. To acliieve these larger goals of education, it is 
essential that the learner is helped through his experiences at school to 
grow in understanding of his own emotions and those of others and thus 
succeed in developing an integrated self concept. 

In the lives of youth, the school is probably second only to the home 
as a basic influence on the feelings he acquires with regard to himself and 
others. The learner’s intellectual possibilities are conditioned to some 
extent by his emotions. If his emotions are fettered, his mind will not be 
free. This explains why pupils may do poor work at school because of 
emotional disturbances at home. The school cannot ignore this possibility. 
If the teacher sets aside the emotional components, she will let the pupils 
proceed from the schools into adult life with fear, grievances and self- 
punishing attitudes. At present a big gulf exists between the academic 
programme and the issues adolescents face in their daily life. 

Several factors contribute to the outward manifestation of emotional 
pressures that involve distress. The youngster is influenced strongly by the 
pressures in the school and situations outside the home. Consequently, he 
gives vent to his emotional outbursts in his own home in response to 
provocations that he faces at school or elsewhere with outward calmness. 
Even in the home environment some adolescents are subjected to fears and 
resentments that are not obviously expressed and which their parents do 
not comprehend. 
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As the child growSj he tends to shift from "whole hearted oveiL and 
direct”, to more giaded ‘covert and indirect’ forms of expression. The 
farther this process advances, the more diflicult it becomes for parents 
and teachers to perceive his emotions This problem is complicated 
further by the fact that children frequently hide their feelings in order to 
protect their self esteem. 

Such concealment may benefit society at large. If every one went 
about "wearing his emotions on his sleeve” it would be unbearable. On 
the other hand, such concealment may biing stress. In school, and home, 
the adolescent may struggle to be a ‘Spartan’ in the face of troubles that 
might be relieved if he felt free to confide in, or discuss with others. He 
may continue to nurse resentments that would have been resolved had he 
approached others. He may harbour desires, temptations and feelings of 
guilt that would be easier to bear if he knew that all human beings are 
afflicted by such conflicts. 

Concealing emotions may become a burden undei some conditions. 
The adolescent goes on simply adding to his troubles, if impulses, 
he is unable to express, crop up all the time. For example, he may mask 
an intense feeling of anger that occurs when some one hurls his pride 
sharply, and still harbour this anger and explode on another occasion for 
a trivial affront. "Furthermore, the habit of concealment has serious 
consequences, if a person does not stop at masking his emotions, but 
becomes anxious to look beneath the mask. The burden of fear becomes 
heavier if he is not only frightened by things that ordinarily scare people, 
but also by the thought that some may regard him as frightened and 
cowardly”^*). 

Development tasks of adolescents 

The development tasks of the adolescent gives rise to many pioblems 
of adjustment. His childhood years were peaceful and happy. Now he 
is experiencing the inner strains of growing up. There is a struggle within 
himself, between his childhood habits of dependence upon others for the 
fulfilment of his desires, and his recognition of the new forces and urges 
towards freedom fiom adult restraint and control. Out of this struggle, 
flow feelings of restlessness, disappointment, resentment and discourage¬ 
ment. 

While the child receives much of the social education in the home, 
many values accrue from association with organized groups of his own. 
age in the high school. By providing opportunities for adolescent pupils 
to participate in self initiated projects and social activities, under her 
sympathetic and tactful guidance, the Home Science teacher facilitates 
their making the necessary adjustments. The community-school relations 
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will be of great assistance in this effort. Every pupil should be able to 
find in the school some form of social activity that will meet his particular 
interests and challenge him towards successful participaticm. 

The successful tiome Science teacher attempts to help her pupils 
through the different aspects of her programme to accomplish the 
development tasks. She docs so by acquiring a comprehensive knowledge 
of these tasks in the light of the maladjustments and emotional conflicts in 
adolescents due to external forces from the society, besides the normal 
physiological and sociological causes. Teachers should seek constantly to 
discover the needs, interests and problems of the pupils as basis for plann¬ 
ing their curricula Through an understanding of the characteiistics of 
adolescents, the Home Science teacher should find ways in which she can 
help them in their development and adjustments. For example, in the 
early adolescent period, children lack motor coordination and steadiness. 
Therefore they may have difficulty in manipulating a weighing balance, 
foot ruler or sewing machine. Drawing and stitching may be poor and 
alow. When such activity is taught during this stage, the teacher should 
emphasise that enjoyment and interest, rather than skill, are the main 
outcomes expected. 

Havighurstf’l has identified the developmental tasks of adolescents as: 

1. Achieving new and more mature relations of age-mates of both 
sexes, 

2. Achieving masculine or feminine role as the case may be, 

3. Accepting one’s own physique and using the body effectively, 

4. Achieving emotional independence of parents and other adults, 

5. Achieving assurance of economic independence, 

6. Preparing for an occupation, 

7. Preparing for marriage and family life, 

8. Developing intellectual skills and concepts necessary for civic 
competence, 

9. Desiring and achieving responsible behaviour, and 

10. Acquiring a set of values and an ethical system as a guide to 
behaviour. 

Tyron and LilienthaK®! have categorised the developmental tasks 
from birth to death. The 10 categories pertaining to adolescence 
given in Table I. 


arc 
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Table I 

DEVELOPMENTAL TASKS OF ADOLESCENTS 

Category Early adolescence Late adolescence 

(Pubescence to puberty) (Puberty to early matwity] 

_(1)_(2)_(3)_ 

I. Achieving an appro- Establishing one’s indc- Establishing one’s self 

priate dependence- pendence [from adults as an independent mdi- 

mdependence pattern, in all areas of behaviour. vidual in an adult manner. 

II Achieving an appro- Accepting one’s self as a Building a strong affectiona] 

priate giving-receiv- worth-while peison really bond with a (possible) 

ing pattern of affec- worthy of love. marriage partner, 

tion. 

III. Relating to changing Behaving according to a Adopting an adult patter- 
social groups shifting peer code. ned set of social values by 

learning a new code. 

Learning to verbalize con¬ 
tradictions in moral codes, 
as well ns discrepancies 
between principle and 
practice and resolving 
these problems in a res¬ 
ponsible manner. 

V. Learning one's 1. Strong identification 1, Exploring possibilities 

psycho-socio biolo- with one’s own sex for a future mate, 
gical sex mates. 

2. Learning one’s role in 2. Choosing an occupa- 

hetero-sexual relation- tion. 
ships 3. Preparing to accept 

one’s future role in 

manhood or woman¬ 

hood as a responsible 
citizen of the larger 
community. 

VI, Accepting and adjust- Recognizing one’s thoughts Learning appropriate 

ing to a changing about one’s self in the face outlets for sexual drives, 
body. of significant bodily chan¬ 

ges and their implications. 

VII Managing a changing Controlling and using a 
body and learning “new” body, 
new motor patterns. 

VIII. Learning to under¬ 
stand and control the 
physical world 


IV. Developing a cons- 
cienco. 
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X Relating one’s self to 
the cosmos 


Foimnlating a workable 
belief and value system 


Conscious efforts are needed in the family to help boys and girls in 
the process of making adjustments to growth. Home Science is basically 
oriented towards helping adolescents in this task through activities such as 
economical use of available resources, caring for children, health, clothing, 
feeding, housing, and family relationships. The developmental charac¬ 
teristics of youth significant for such Home Science education are shown 
m Table IKo). 


Table II 


DEVELOPMENTAL GI-lARACTERISTfCS OF ADOLESCENTS 


Early adolescence 


Middle adolescence 


Late adolescence 


More rapid development of 
motor functions in girls than 
in boys. 


Girls mature earlier than 
boys. 


Unevenness of jiliysical 
growth, leading to fears and 
peculiar worries. 


Social relationships change 
from “the gang” to one or 
two “best friends”. 


Sensitivity over characteris¬ 
tics not accepted by the 
group. 


More stable physical 
growth. 


Boy’s growth equal to that 
of girls. 


Great craving for food; some 
ideas about foods. 


Less consciousness better 
acceptance of body changes 


Embarrassment over skin 
disorders. 


Physical growth and 
development approach that 
of adults. 


Sensitivity over increased 


Continuation of laige appe¬ 
tites, but tnereasod mterrst 
in diet and exercise. 


Physical coordination and 
dexterity equal to or exceed¬ 
ing that of adults. 


Disappearance of most 
differences in raaturalion 
between boys and girls. 
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(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Craving for food, leading to 
digestive disturbances from 
over eating 

Tendency in girls to worry 
about certain physical 
conditions 

Continued sensitivity over 
skin disoidcrs. 

CorLccin. over skin, clisordeis. 

Improved body coordi¬ 
nation and posture. 

Maintamiiig at£i active 

appearance, now an accep¬ 
ted routine 

Short interest span. 

strong desire (in both sexes) 
to be attractive and to con¬ 
form to group standards. 

Increase in close friendr 
ships. 

Mote social interest on the 
part of girls than of boys. 

Increased assumption of 
responsibility for maintain¬ 
ing good health habits, 
resentment over parental 
advice about health. 

Greater asserting of inde¬ 
pendence from adult super¬ 
vision. 

Little interest ' n neatness 
and cleanliness 

Greater interest in sports. 

More attention given to 
ways of earning a living. 

Strong desire for security, 
for friends whom they like 
and who like them, for 
approval from adults. 

Growing preoccupation with 
the social value of attrac¬ 
tiveness. 

Eagerness to become self- 
■ sufficient and self-support¬ 
ing. 


Increased desire for strong Resistance to parental Increased desire for status 
bodies in order to excel in control, growing assertion in the adult world, outside, 
sports, of independence. and in family group. 


Interest in independence, Impatience—in girls with Prestige seeking by both 

but not to the point of lack of skill in social boys and girls, 

giving up the security and situations—in boys with 

dependence. mechanical failure in 

material things. 

Tendency to associate with Occasional interest in the Interest in being different, 
members of the same sex, to opposite sex. rather than being ‘'just 

form attachments for friends like” each othoi. 

or older persons. 

Giving importance for Increased desire to work at More discrimination in 
family status and security. jobs that pay wages. choosing friends. 

Interest in doing things with More social maturity in Greater interest in pros- 
^onds, gjris than in boys; strong pective home, 

group feeling. 

Strong desire to prove they Satisfaction in individual Dreaming of future voca- 
arc “growing up”. accomplishments that tion; marriage and home. 

receive recognition of the 
_ group. 
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Based on the developmental characteristics and needs of adolescents, 
the Home Science teacher should be sensitive to discover their needs and 
plan the Home Science programme to meet their needs. 

Table III gives the needs of pupils and the signs which will help 
teachers recognize and meet them. 


Table III 

NEEDS OF PUPILS AND THEIR SIGNS 


Needs 

Signs 

Suggestions for 
meeting the needs 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 


1. Physiological needs 

(a) Food Pupils will be less attentive Maintain records of height, 

in the class or inactive weight. Arrange medical 
easily iiritatcd; unable to inspection. Check food 
concentrate on, and dislike habits; Watch for signs of 
assignments. undernourishment. Form 

Red Cross units. Organize 
midday meal programmes. 

(b) Clothing Appearance shabby, clothes Study the economic condi- 

dirly, 01 otherwise not tions of pupils. Provide 
cared for. uniforms. Help making 

garments Plelp launder, 
vepaii and renovate clothes 
in the class. 

(c) Health Pupils lose weight, do not Study health records 

manifest stamina in ma- medical reports and check- 
nual work, look pale; fall ups; Take pupils to health 
sick frequently, infected centres, follow up medical 
easily with epidemics. advice, at home and school. 

Teach them to check their 
health habits using a check 
list Promote preventive 
measures — immunisation- 
vaccination. Help pupils 
maintain cleanliness in 
personal life and in the 
home. 

(d) Sleep and exeicise Pupils feel drowsy, inalten- Advise mothers help pupils 

live and tired; yawn fre- plan their daily time table 
quently, reluctant to take and keep records in order to 
part in games allow enough time foi sleep, 

_ rest and recreation. Help 
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( 1 ) 


n, Psychological needs 

(a) Recognition. 


(b) Affection, security, 
self-confidence and 
satisfaction. 


(c) Leadeiship, tole¬ 
rance and co-ope¬ 
ration 


(2) 


Whether pupil is isolated, 
reserved, in drawn or out¬ 
going, cheerful or sad. The 
type of response of parents 
to pupils progress reports. 
Attitudes of peers. 


Pupil IS always discon¬ 
tented. 


Pupil’s reactions when res¬ 
ponsibility is given are 
negative. Co-op eralion with 
others is small; Reactions 
and attitudes to friends and 
class-mates are not positive. 
‘Filends’ respond poorly. 
Ability and willingness to 


;_( 3 )_ 

prevent mosquitos. Find 
out whether pupils have 
enough time to sleep at 
home—what time they go 
to bed. Whether disturbed 
by hair louse, noise. Advise 
pupils to join the N. C. C. 

01 A. C. C. Maintain phy¬ 
sical training reports. 

Give pupils opportunities 
to mix with all and work in 
teams to take part in 
debates, competitions. 

Approve and appreciate 
pupil’s progress in studies. 
Held parent-teacher confer¬ 
ences to stress the need for 
appreciation. Recognize 
merit and improvement. 
Show pupils that they can 
do more than what they 
think they ran. 

Observe the pattern of 
fiiondship among pupils, 
social behaviour, conver¬ 
sations, pupil’s discussions 
about family, willingness to 
lake part in activities, 
attitudes towards particular 
boy or girl behaviour within 
a group. Assign responsi¬ 
bilities which will bring out 
affection. Encourage pupils 
to take part in cultural 
activities and social services 
Give helpful suggestions 
when pupils seek advice 
when perplexed. Win the 
co-opeiation of the parents. 
Organise pupils’ self-govern¬ 
ment in school, tlelp pupils 
help each other Introduce 
the Qpeue system for drink¬ 
ing water. Organise group 
projects such as gardening 
to develop self-reliance. 
Assign responsibilities, in 
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_(1)_(2)_(3)_ 

Ciiriy out activity inclepen- turn to supervise activities, 
dcntly arc poor. 

III, Economic needs Pupil’s dress is poor. Res- Introduce uniforms in 

pnmc to appeals to contri- school to avoid superiority 
butc money for devices such and inferiority complexes, 
as social services is poor. Arrange excursions to near- 
Willingness to pay for by places so that all pupils 
excursions is non-existent. can pay. Organise PTA 

and suggest ways of improv¬ 
ing the economic conditions 
of families Show how to 
supplement income through 
knitting, kitchen gardening, 
and poultry farming and 
other crafts Demonstrate 
low cost balanced diets. 
Teach eflicient use of 
available space, equipment 
and other resources. 

IV. Social needs Pupils' participation in Help pupils join social 

social activities and beha- service group, pupils club 
viour; if aloof and alone; if and participate in cultural 
mingling with class-mates activities Oiganise group 

and enjoying activities; if work, visits to welfare, 
approaches teacher for solv- Encourage staying in hostel 
ing problems; talks about wherever possible, 
neighbours 

V. Cultural and aesthc- Pupils’ expression of art in Awaid prizes for best 

tic needs daily work and celebrations, accomplishments in aestlie- 

Appearanco; how books and tic events. Have pupils take 

other possessions are mam- charge of decorations for 

tamed, intciest in arts and school celebrations. Give 

crafts Types of reading opportunitie.s to exhibit 

and hobbies; interests and craft woik and reading lists 

abilities in music. for vocations. 

VI, Spiritual and ethical Pupils’ respect for honesty Organise daily assemblies 

“ecds and other moral values; and let pupils read quota- 

Behaviour in the class; tions from all religions, 
respect for the teacher and moral, citizenship training, 
elders; families’ reputation Talk about heroes and great 
for moral standards. personalities in literary and 

other meetings. Dramatise 
the lives of such personali¬ 
ties. Plave children read 
biographies of great leaders. 
Arrange visits to temples, 

_ _ churches. 
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ASSIGNMENTS 

1. Observe a twelve year old boy oi giil for a peiiod of six months 

and record the changes that occui in the individual in the following 
aspects 

(a) Appearance 

(b) Attitude towards membeis of the family and peers. 

(cj Sociability 

(d) Interest in co-curnculai activities. 

2. Suggest activities for channalising the emotions of adolescents. 

3. Compaie and contrast the characteristics of an adolescent boy or girl 
in rural area with that ofkisjhei urban counterpait. 

4. Find out from a group of 20 adolescent boys and 20 adolescent 
gills, their aspirations in life. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Pupils’ Families and Communities 


E,\l)enences in a good home, in a good ichool commnnily, in a 
soLial groiil> of Itkemindtd persons can buome a life-long commit¬ 
ment for the scivice of the town, the stale, the nation and even 
mankind. 


— Z\Kiii Hus-sain 


Needs of the pupils 

Each pupil is a unique individual with his special chaiactciislics and 
tastes, tlis physical and mental make up should be studied and respected 
in order to understand his needs The teacher can recognize the needs of 
pupils only through a knowledge of their interests, intellectual ability and 
level of maturity. The needs of pupils arc many : physiological, psycholo¬ 
gical, economic, social, ethical and aesthetic, 

The first five or six years of life are crucial, being foundation years. 
Even after starting school, the child continues to live with his parents, 
Their attitudes and behaviour mould his personality. Even though the 
educational functions of the family such as teaching specific skills and 
normative training have been largely taken over by foimal educational 
institutions, the family still exerts a profound influence on the attitude of 
the pupil to the school. 

While the school has become an additional socializing agency for ihe 
child, the family environment encourages the pupils towards good acade¬ 
mic performance. The school shares with the family the responsibilities 
of socialization and influences other agencies in the community to provide 
the facilities necessary for the social development of pupils(t). 

Several studies of school achievement suggest that achievement moti¬ 
vation is high when parents urge the child to obtain high grades and 
reward him for his worthy achievements, mastery of skills and excellent 
marks (grades) Parental control can be positive and effleient if used for 
such motivation, Morrow and Wilson studied the family relations of 
bright over-achieving and under-achieving high school boys as they were 
perceived by the boys themselves. The groups studied were relatively 
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homogenous in intelligence and socio-economic status. The authors found 
that over-achievers were more likely to describe their families as sharing 
recreation, ideas and confidences, approving, trusting, affectionate and 
encouraging with regard to achievement, and relatively non-restrictive and 
non-severe. Thus methods of child rearing or child training are associated 
with the types of achievement in the school. 

Children from middle and upper classes, brought up in an environ¬ 
ment where communication between the mother and the child is through 
verbalisation and conceptualisation is optimum, learn words and sentences 
early and express themselves adequately. In contrast, children from the 
lower working class families are unable to command similar language 
facility. Observing the family and community will thus help the teacher 
to understand the differences in achievement of pupils, in the light of their 
home background and extent of socialisation. The teacher needs to know 
how the pupil acquires not only the values and skills of his gioup, but 
even more significantly, the ability and the motivation to learn new skills 
and values in a society where education is the major key to social maturity, 
mobility and success. In particular she needs to perceive the relationship 
between personality and social status. 

Successful teaching of Home Science requires, the teacher relating 
her lessons to the needs of the pupils, their homes and communities, and 
the values, ideals and aspirations held sacred by them. She must under¬ 
stand the patterns of living and the socio-economic-cultural characteristics 
of the families, their problems with regard to finances, education, health 
care and other services and public utilities. Knowledge of the housing 
design and constiants, types of kitchen and equipment, child rearing 
practices, trends in clothing and food habits is essential to relate teaching 
to home situations. 

In order to comprehend the family background of her pupils, the 
teacher should use extension and sociological approaches. The family is 
the earliest and the most important venue in which socialization occurs. 
Yet it would be wrong to assume that the family is the only factor in 
explaining the inter-class and intra-class differences in educational 
achievements. The school itself is a socialising agency of considerable 
importance in which the teachers and the peer groups play their part ^— a 
part which may reinforce or be in conflict with the influence of the 
family^®). 

The following pages give suggestions and schedules for the use of the 
Home Science teacher to gain an insight into the homes and communities 
horn which her pupils come. 
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, Understandings required of the teacher 

1. Understandings required about the pupils 

Results of physical examinatzon appearance, height, weight, eye¬ 
sight, skin, teeth, and hair, presence of tonsihtis and other 
symptoms. 

Personality and behaviour: pleasing or iintable, reserved or pushing, 
aggressive or helpful and responsible. 

Performance in the school: intellectual abilities. 

Relationships with classmates and others • types of friends and 
attitudes toivards fiiends. 

Interests 

Hobbies 

Skills 

Practical abilities 

Types of recreation enjoyed. 

2. Understandings teqviied about the homes and the families oj pupils 

Type of family 

Size of the family 

Community, religion 

Occupation of parents 

Whether both parents arc working 

Status of the family in the community 

Financial position 

Savings invested for the future 

Home surroundings and locality 

Pupil’s place in the family 

Health status of the members of the family 

Attitudes of the family towards education of children 

Cooperation extended to pupil by parents and other relatives 

Types of relationships within the family 

Food habits — vegetarian or non-vegetarian 

Recreational facilities in the home 

Attitudes of the families towards equality for boys and girls and their 
education. 

3 Understandings required about the community 

Locality of the community —■ urban or rural 
Dominance of castes, religions, customs, traditions 
Economic status, trade, bu-smess and professions 
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Health facilities available— hospitals, clinics, nursing homes and 
free medical services. 

Public utilities available-—water supply, electiicity, transportation. 
Post Office, banks. 

Shopping facilities, co-operative stores, shandy 

Recreational facilities — play grounds, paiks, radio listening, read¬ 
ing room. 

Educational facilities — Pre-schools, schools. Polytechnics, colleges, 
universities. 

Public services—Police, fire services, first aid, Community Develop¬ 
ment Block, Social Welfare Board and National Extension Services. 
Clubs and Samajs. 

Attitudes towards role of adolescents. 

Teachers can acquire these understandings fiom the data collected 
through by their visits, surveys, talks, infoimal observations and many 
other ways. Based on the facts thus obtained, they can correlate their 
teaching effectively with the home conditions of the pupils. For instance, 
if none of the pupils has a pressure cooker, baking oven or refrigerator in 
her home, the emphasis, while teaching household appliances in that 
class, should be more on the kerosene stove or similar appliances which 
they possess, However pupils’ interest may be stimulated by a dcmon.stra- 
tlon on using some of the modern appliances such as the pressure cooker. 
If the fuel used in the majority of the homes is firewood, the teacher needs 
to pay greater attention to achieving smokeless kitchens with firewood as 
fuel. 

Understanding other aspects such as food combinations, methods of 
cooking, utensils used, methods of serving meals, types of clothing articles 
pui chased, income, and responsibilities of the boys and girls in the home 
will unfold endless opportunities to correlate teaching with home conditions. 
A creative teacher will find this knowledge absolutely essential for realistic 
teaching and for effecting permanent learning. 

B. Schedule for studying the community 

1. Name of place : District; 

Panchayat/Union/Municipality/Gorporation 

2. Population: Men Women Children Level of 

below 6 yrs. literacy 

3. Medical and health services available : 

Hospitals Doctors 

Clinics including Family Planning 
Clinics 


Nurses 
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Health Centres (including Maternity 
and Child Health and Primary 
Health Centre) 

Nursing Homes 

4. Peoples’ organizations : 

Mothers’ clubs 

Women’s clubs 

Bharat Scouts and Guides 

Red Cross 

Social Work Groups 

Women’s Voluntary Service 

Youth Clubs 

Rmal radio forum 

Professional organizations 

Litcraiy organisation 

Parent Teachers’ Association 

Farmers’ clubs 

Others 


Dentists 

Others 


5. Religious activities 

6. Educational facilities. 


Balwadi 


Nuisery school 
Kindergarten 
Basic (primal y) school 
Night school 
I-Iigh school 

Arts and science college 
Professional college/institute 
Library 

Community radio 

Government publicity and information office 

Plan Information Centre 

Others 


7. Facilities for recreation : 

Cinema 

Park 

Museum 

Exhibition 

Swimming pool 

Stadium 
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Club 

Others 

8. Transportation facilities 
Airways 

Bus 

Tram 

Taxi/cars 

Auto-rickshaw 

Scooter 

9. Public utilities: 
Housing 
Water supply 
Gas supply 
Electricity supply 


10. Public services: 
Banks 

Post Office 
Registrar’s office 
Telegraph office 
Revenue office 

11. Shopping facilities: 
Bazaars 

Co-operative stores 
Fails 

Small stores 
Weekly markets 
12- Sources of income ; 
Average income 
Farming 
Business 


Cycle rickshaw 
Jutka (Tonga) 
Bicycle 
Bullock cart 
Others 


Garbage disposal 
Sewage disposals 
Latrines 

Underground or other 
type of drainage 
Others 

Block Development Office 
Police Station 
Fire Brigade 

Public Trunk Call office 
Others 

Super market 
Large stoics 
Fair price shops 
Shandies 
Others 

Professions such as 
teaching, law, etc. 

Work in mills and other 

industries 

Others 


C. Schedule for studying the pupils 

A detailed and systematic study of the individual high school pupil 
will give much information for understanding the pupils, their background, 
attitudes and household practices. Given below is a survey form for the 
study of a high school pupil. 
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1. My name 
My school 

Working hours in n 
Distance from my h 
Facilities for games 
Badminton 
Basket ball 
Ring tennis 
Table tennis 
Others 

I go to school by : 

Walking 
Bullock cart 
Tonga (Jutka) 

Bicycling 
Tram 

I go home for lunch 

The school lorovides me lunch 

I take lunch to school with me 

I do not eat anything during lunch time 

2. My class subjects 

The subjects in which practicals are arranged 
The subjects I like best : 

The lessons I do not like to learn are : 

3. My home and my family : 

Name of my father/guardian 

Address of my father/guardian 

Occupation of my fathcr/guardian 

Name of my mother 

My mother works as 

The total family income per month 

I have.brothers and.sisters 

Besides these.adults.children live with us 

I am the younegest/eldest/in-betwcen/in my family 
The relatives living with us in our home are : 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 


ly school 

lome to the school 
in my school; 


My address 
My class 


Scooter 

Car 

Public Bus 
School bus 
Other vehicles- 


■specify 


monthly 

income 
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4. About myself . 

(a) Physical 

My age (years) 

My weight (hg) 

My height (cm) 

My head circumference (cm) 

My skmfold measurement 

Games I play : 

I play for . .. hours per day 
I sleep for ....hours per day 
I have the following health problems 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

My health status is : 

(h) My food habits 

I am a vegetarian/non-vcgclaiian 

The main meals I take during the day are : 



Meal 

Timing 

(i) 

at 

O’ clock 

(ii) 

at 

O’ clock 

(ill) 

at 

O’ clock 

(IV) 

at 

O’ clock 


I eat between meals . yes/no 
If yeSj foods and timings 

The foods I like are : 

( 1 ) 

(b) 

(iii) 

When given foods which I dislike 

(i) I do not touch them 

(ii) I throw them away 

(iii) I forcefully eat them 

(iv) I try to like them. 

(c) My financial position 

I receive scholarship : yes/no 
If yes, Rs ... . /month 
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I earn money. yes/no 

If yes, Rs ./month 

(d) Interests outside the school 

I have . ..friends ycs/no 

I choo.se my own fiicnds yes/nf) 

I go to movies.times a wcek/nionth 

I am interc.stcd in the following types of music ; 

(i) 

(u) 

(hi) 

I belong to the following clubs 

(i) 

(ii) 

(ili) 

My hobbies are : (i) 

(ii) 

(hi) 

I spend.hours per day/per week at my hobby 

On short holidays, I visit my rclativcs/visit other places/ 

read books/oihers 

On long vacations, I go to : 

(i) 

(ii) 

(iii) 

For worship, I attend bhajans, tcmplc/church/others 

{e J My plans for the Jxtture 

After finishing high school my plans are to : 
go to college stay home 

marry others 

work no plans 

I want to go to college, because ; 

I want to work, because : 

The type of work I want to do : 

(f) Sharing responsibilities in the home 

I have responsibilities in my home for . 
cooking 

cleamng utensil? 
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cleaning home 
giinding masala 
washing clothes 
caring for children 
entertaining guests 
shopping 
others 

I like helping in the home yes/no 

The activity I like best in the home is. 

I try to improve the appearance of my home and its 
practices, because I have studied Home Science : yes/no 
I select my clothes yes/no 

I clean my own room ycs/no 

I get pocket money of Rs.per month .per week. 

I spend my pocket money in 

(g) My relations with my parents 
I discuss my problems with : 

My father My mother 

Both Others 

My parents discuss family matters with me yes/no 
The things I do together with my family are: 

(i) 

(ii) 

(iii) 

The list of questions is long. The answers will be checked over a 
long period of time, as the teacher observes, talks and works with pupils in 
classes, participates in their social activities and visits their homes. 

D. A check list of housing facilities and home activities 

In addition to the information gathered about the community and 
individual pupils, a thorough knowledge of the housing and home condi¬ 
tions is essential for modifying teaching, for providing experiences, which 
will simulate more nearly home conditions, to meet the needs and interests 
of pupils. Replies furnished by pupils by filling the check-list given below 
will show their housing conditions, the tasks which are entrusted to the 
pupils in their homes, how they are being done and which of them are 
being enjoyed. 

1. Housing facilities 

My houseis rented , ..owned.single,double, multistoreyed apart¬ 
ment .. ..or convertional type.large.small......electrified. 
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My house has.room(s).a kitchen garden separate room for 

me... 

My house has separate bedding for all the members. 

The furniture in my house are: 


2. Household appliances in my house 

Yes 

Smokeless chulah 

Kerosene stove 

Gas oven 

Gas stove 

Electric oven 

Lioo oven 

Baking oven 

Pressure cooker 

Steam cooker 

Ice box 

Refrigerator 

Food Mixer 

Grinding stone 

Food grinder 

Charcoal iron ^ 

Electric Iron 
Sewing machine 
Others : 

3. Fuels used in my house 

Firewood. coal ...... charcoal 

Kerosene ...., gas.electricity. 

Others: 


No 


4. Servants in my house 

We have servants: Yes/No 
If yes, we have servants for: 

house work.cooking. 

washing clothes ......sweeping the home 

cleaning the latrines.others 

.servants in our house 
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5. Food pHparahon activities in my house 
The typical meal patterns are : 
Breakfast 


Time .O’clock Time.O’clock 

Items: Items: 

(a) (a) 

(b) (b) 

(c) (<=) 

Others Others 


Lunch 

Time.O’clock 

Items: 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

Others 


Dinner 

Time.O’clock 

Items: 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

Others 


Meals are served m my home : 

On the tables.on the floor ... on wooden planks. 

We eat our meals : 

together.separately ... in the kitchen ... in the 

diningroom . . .in the verandah... ..... 

We eat with our fingers. yes/no 

The beverage for children in our home is • 

milk... coffee . . .tea . .cocoa .. ovaltine .. ..fruits juice 
water. 

The wheat preparations commonly u.sed in my family are : 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

Others 

The preparations made with clhals and grams are : 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

Others 
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The rice preparations commonly used in my family are : 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

Others 

The vegetaljle preparations commonly used in our home are : 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

We use sweet preparations : 

Daily in our diet.weekly.only on occasions.. .. 

The sweet preparations used aie ; 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

We use fruits : 

daily.weekly.occasionally , ..never . 

We use fruits as: 

Whole.salad.jelly.cooked.others..,, 

The pickles prepared in our home are : 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

We use raw vegetables in our diet such as : 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

We use baked foods in our diet such as: 

(b) 

(c) 

Baking is done in our home by : 


I have planned, prepared and served the following food preparations 
in my home : 

(a) 
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I have helped my himily in entertaining guests dining the following 

occfisioii'?: 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

6, Clothing actiuiiies of my family 

Clothing purchases for my family arc made : 

every week... . every month . every three months 
on festivals. once a year. on other occasions 

Types of clothing pui chased are : 

for everyday wear ( cotton, silk ) .. . 

for special functions.for girls . ... 

for boys. others 

The clothing purchases are made by : 

my father . .. my mother. . ..both.. . .both and children 
.others ... 

The amount of money spent in my family for a year on clothing is 

Rs.per member. 

Our clothes are washed by • 

Ourselves .. servants in the home. dhobi . ...others. 

We wash our clothes in the following way : 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

I know .sewing : by hand ... .by machine . . basic stitches . 

basic constructions.mending . . .embroidery ... . 

other fancy work. 

I have made the following garments ; 

blouse .. .petticoats,.,,., pyjama .frocks aprons. 

others 

7 Health activities in our home 

I wash my hair,., times a week. 

We have individual towels, combs, soaps in our home: yes/no 

If no, . of us share the towel,,, . comb ... soap. 

We have play ground in or near our home. 

The type of latrine in our home is bore-hole, ... trench...... hush. 

septic tank.... others. 
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The water supply for our home comes from ; 

(^) 

(b) 

(c) 

Drinhing water in home is boiled.not boiled.purified by. . . 

not treated at all. 

We have houseflies in our home — yes/no 
We have cockroaches in our home — yes/no 
We have mosquitoes in our home —yes/no 
We have ants in our home —yes/no 

We have a sick room in the home.have a medicine chest in the 

home. 

8. Home management activities 

We clean our house daily .. weekly . .monthly.others. 

We white wash/repaint our house every three months.... every six 

months.every year .... mention other periodieity. 

We arrange flower vases in .... room. 

We do floor decorations like rangoli .kolam . 

We have pictures in the following rooms. 

We clean our utensils in the following ways: 

We clean our utensils with. 

We dispose garbage from our home by ... 

We have an account book for family accounts... , 

We have a plan for daily work in the home. 

9. Child care activities in the home 
Children in my home are encouraged to ; 

dress themselves .. . feed themselves.follow regular time 

for meals ....sleep regularly.others. 

I have the responsibilities for looking after my younger brother. 

younger sister others . .. 

I do the lollowing activities for children: 

feeding.dressing .. bathing .... arranging......play. 

telling stories . .. singing. others. 

When the teacher understands the values and ideals held saered by 
the families, their ways of living, the kind of equipment used and the 
pride the members take in their homes, she has a basis for relating her 
instruction to actual situations. 
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ASSIGNMENTS 

1 Stud) Ih cmdthm and practices, folhwsd in ik kuss of Ikes pupils 
with rsga^d to: 


(c) Honiedmahon 
(dj Fuuiitiire 

I Show kowjou will rdak the teaching of Home Science to the condF 
lions reoealed hy the findings of assignment L 

5. Cnticdly examine how far pupils relate their knowledge of Home 
Science to their household practices^ 

4. What are the harriers pupils face in their attempts to piomote the 
desirable changes in home practices with legaid to foodpiepaiation and 
bringing up children 
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CHAPTER VIII 


The Learning Process 


The processes of leaching and learning stimulate each other 

—CoMuciua 


How DOLb LEARNING take placc ? What arc the conditions which favour 
learning ? Learning is change or modification that occurs m performance 
as a result of training and experience, (McConnell Learning in 

school means, modifying or changing the behaviour of the pupils in terms 
of achieving the goals It is the process by which the pupil profits from 
past experiences. According to skmnei(2) learning, “is a process of 
progressive behaviour adaptation”. When learning takes place, new 
technique or ability, based on past experience, develops. 

Learning leads to establishing relationships between the stimuli and 
the responses, through mental connections. Learning is thus connec- 
tingisl. Man is the greatest of all learners, because he forms many 
connections. Good teaching based on the psychology of learning and 
adequate preparation, leads to numerous connections born out of effective 
thinking, planning and execution. Understanding the factors involved in 
the learning process is therefore important for the teacher. Pupils respond 
to knowledge m different ways. When the teacher recognizes the factors 
which favour learning, she will make the teaching-learning process 
efficient and economical, by discarding the wrong steps and establishing 
the correct connections. 

Principles of learning 

Hullfish and Smiths* have expounded five principles of learning. 
According to these authors, learning is ; 

1. Motivated when the learner has some stake in the activity, 

2. Geared to the learner’s level and compatible with his physical and 
intellectual ability, 

3. Patterned when the learner can see meaningful relationships 
between the activity and the goal. 

4. Evaluated when the learner has some way of knowing -the 
progress he is making, and 
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5. Integrated with personal and social development, when the 
learner experiences satisfacloiy growth and adjustments. 

Motivation in learning 

Motivation is the most powerful diiectoi of learning. In learning 
and living motivation is indispensable for success. Achievement m learn¬ 
ing depends largely on how much the pupil leally wants to .study and 
succeed and how far he is willing to put forth the cost m terms of human 
effort and energy to icach the goal. 

Teachers use many ways to motivate children to learn. Compulsion, 
coercion, tempting with reward or praise and rousing their interest and 
eagerness to acquire knowledge are some of the methods used. Wherever 
all-round development of character and personality through self-activities, 
self-direction and self-expression are emphasised coercion and tempting 
will have no place. Pupils learn and de\ clop best when they exert their 
utmost, when they energize theii responses and behaviour and when they 
have dynamic relationship with their environment. 

Teachers should learn the art of stimulating and sustaining pupils’ 
interest in learning. A high degree of motivation helps m lOUSing pupils 
into action and ensures their active participation in learning activities. 
Mere repetition does not lead to learning. The repetition mu.st be 
purposive and active; it must enlist the involvement of the pupil. The 
teacher needs to direct the learning process through positive motivation. 

Linking teaching and learning Richardson has formulated the 
following principles. 

Learning: 

1. results from the active involvement of the leaincr, 

2. begins with the learner’s present achievement, 

3. increases its effectiveness with motivation, 

4. occurs through various channels, 

5. bases meanings of words and othei symbols on experience. 

6. takes place in the total organism in response to the total situa¬ 
tion, and 

7. varies with individual differences in needs and abilities. 

In Thorndike’s!®! view, the laws which operate m the learning 
process are those of readiness, effect and exercise including frequency and 
recency. If the pupil has been prepared to learn through meaningful 
suggestions, he is ready to learn. The law of readiness then operates. If 
an effort brings success, reward or satisfaction, it is likely to be repeated 
If the Size of the intentive or reward increases, the efffciency of learning 
may also increase provided the mouvation continues. This illustrates the 
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Law of effect. The speed of performance depends on the satisfaction-value 
of the reward. ‘Adaptation’, ‘adjustment’, ‘regulative change’ and similar 
terms describe successful learning, indicating effect. Repeated cffoit gathers 
strength making repetition easiei. This is the law of fiequency. The act 
that has been performed recently has an advantage of being easy to 
repeat This is the law of tecency. The laws of frequency and recency 
together constitute the law of exercise. However, as learning ability 
depends upon the stages of growth reached by the nervous and muscular 
systems, mere exercise or drill alone eannot effect learning. 

Maturation and learning 

Maturity has an important bearing on the learning process, parti¬ 
cularly the maturity reached by the central nervous system and the 
muscular system As the organism matures, the inmate potentialities 
unfold themselves In the development and functioning of brain, 
adequate nutrition during pregnancy and early childhood plays a domi¬ 
nant lole. The degree of maturation necessary for a particular training 
to be effective is usually called ‘learning readiness’ 

Thynch'l points out four features of learning. (1) In each learning 
situation the learner learns to do something. This is the feature of 
behaviourj (2) Also previously he did something differently—hence there 
change of behaviour-, (3) The change of behaviour occurs in a particular 
kind of situation and (4) finally the old and new behaviour do not merely 
happen in the situation—each is occasioned by, or is a response to it. To 
learn is to adopt a new response to a situation. 

There are four requirements for learning to take placej cue, force, 
piompt and reinforcement. Cue means, “In any instance of learning, 
there must be a series of situations showing the ‘cue’ of that instance. The 
teacher has to ensure a series of situations containing the cue. For 
example giving the page numbers in the references assigned to the pupil. 
Behaviour has two aspects: form and time of beginning. The learner 
must make response in terms of these two which constitute the situation, 
which must have force’ for learning to take place. The situation must 
make the learner react and elicit a response.” In any instance of learning, 
the “cue” must have “force”. ‘Prompt’ ensures that the response which 
the cue evokes has the specified form. In any instance of learning, a 
“prompt” must appear in one or more of the successive situations. In the 
school, the ‘prompt’ is usually in the form of instruction from the teacher- 
‘Reinforcement’ is that the specified form of “response” must be tied to the 
“cue”. Learning will occur only when all these four functions are fulfilled 
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Conditioned learning 

Conditioning is a form of learning in which the capacity to elicit a 
response is tiansferrcd from one stimulus to another. Conditioning means 
the establishment of a connection between a response and a stimulus 
which may not have a natural connection with it. Conditioning represents 
learning at a simple level. The principles of conditioning in learning 
were first established by PavlovD). He was conducting some experiments 
on dogs. Food is a natural stimulus to the sahvaiy reflex. Pavlov 
demonstrated that the dog can be made to salivate to any stimulus asso¬ 
ciated with food) such as resonating a tuning folk. Since the secretion of 
saliva, winch is a reflex action, resulted from the dog’s response to the 
stimulus of the tuning fork, Pavlov designated such leflexes as “Condi¬ 
tioned reflexes”. 

Trial and error 

Claytonf®' describes that as early as 1898, Thorndike published a 
theory of learning, based primarily upon animal experiments, such a.s the 
cat in a box. Later he expanded and developed this approach vvilh 
applications to school situations. The unit of behaviour svas a relation¬ 
ship, an association or connection between sense impre.ssions and impulses 
to action. Faced with a situation, the learner will engage m a number of 
responses eventuating in the one that “solves” the problem. In repe¬ 
titions of the situation, the incorrect responses will diminish and the coircct 
respon-e will become fixed. Learning, therefore, is a inal and ertot piocess. 
In the initial trials, there are a large number of errors, but as trials are 
repeated, thei e is no error and the result is success. 

Insight learning 

KohleH®) put a chimpanzee in a cage and suspended a banana from 
the roof outside the cage. Two sticks were placed inside the cage. 
Neither of the two was long enough to reach the banana. After some 
unsuccessful attempts, the monkey incidentally found that one stick fitted 
into the hole of the other, but not properly. This gave the animal a 
bright idea. It joined the two sticks firmly together and got the banana. 
This was not an exploratory type of learning involving conditioning or 
trial and error, but a sudden flash, leading to insight. “Insight learning” 
is common among human beings. 

Learning by imitation 

Learning by imitation, happens by observing others doing thing,'-- 
which one finds difficult to do himself and imitating them. Imitation 
helps to curtail errors, supplying cues for the learner. Speaking, writing. 
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playing and numerous other bkills are learned by observing others and 
repeating what they do. The pupil mutates the pci son he admires, one 
whom he would like to resemble. He identifies himself with the model in 
the sense that he wants to be like him. Accoidmg to Niiimfiol, ‘Tmita- 
tioii is but the first stage in the creation of individuality, and the ricliei 
the scope for imitation, the richer the developed individuality will be”. 
Imitation IS never a complete icproduction Thcic is always variation 
indicating choice, preference for details and creativity. 

Remembering and forgetting 

Thcie arc several factors and practices which influence remembering 
and foigetting. Remembering is an active process. Remembering is 
important for the pupil because by remembciing what be has learnt, he 
can recall and leain more. Studying a material at a .stretch is known as 
massed learning When the mateiial is Icaint with intervals of rest, the 
method is called distributed learning or spaced teaming. It has now been 
established that distributed learning is bcttci than massed learning since 
unspread learning leads to confusion. 

Learning should proceed from the simple to ike loniplex, from pait to 
whole. Learning a lesson as one whole unit is known as 'whole teaming’. 
Dividing the lesson and learning the smaller units is termed part leainmg. 
Whole learning is more advantageous to the pupil, since he can compre¬ 
hend the whole. However, if a pas.sagc is too long, dividing it into 
meaningful subgroups will facilitate learning 

The more often a learned material is repeated, the better is the 
retention. The pupil must be encouraged either to recite oi review often, 
the lessons learnt. 

The meaningfulness of a lesson to be learned is a most important 
feature affecting the rate of learning and amount of retention. 
GuilfordGb demonstrated that the more meaningful the material, the 
greater is its retention. Retention over vauous intervals of time is gieater 
for substance learning than for rote learning. Factual information is 
forgotten faster than the ability to explain, interpret and apply general 
principles Therefore, Guilford has stressed the use of concrete lathcr 
than abstract materials and direct experience rather than second or third 
hand experience, particularly with young children. 

All lessons should be made as meaningful as possible. It is purpo¬ 
seless to ask children to spell words which have no meaning for them. 
Scientific facts are rapidly forgotten, unless reinforced by relevant 
experience. Dates and names are valueless as isolated facts. They must 
be incorporated into units which have significance for pupils. Meaningful 
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organization of material can be developed by attention to similarities and 
diffei ences and by emphasis of the who, what, when, where and why of 
relationships. 

Curves of foigetting generally show greater forgetting of verbal 
lessons than of motor skills Ebbinghaus’s<12) pioneer woik on learning 
and forgetting with the nonsense syllables which he invented in oidci to 
have learning tasks free of previous experience, showed a lapid initial 
drop followed by a gradual slide to nearly complete forgetting. The 
curve of forgetting varies considerably depending upon the extent to 
which school work has meaning, rclatedness and organisation. There are 
situations when overlearning or occasional recall occm . 

Transfer of training 

Mastery of one skill may facilitate the learning of another skill. 
This is known as imiijiyi) of training (learning). Thorndike’s experiments 
have proved that transfer of learning is not a umveisal occunence 

The distinction between retention and transfer rests upon the 
similarity or difference between the test situation and the learning 
situation. When the situation in which learning is being tested replicates 
the situation in which it was learned, retention can be measured, but when 
the situation differs, transfer of training is being measured. 

The following factors appear to influence learning and ti ansfer : 

1. The peiceptual clarity of the task, m points of relevant cues and 
appropriate responses. 

2. The meaningfulness of the material and the understanding 
obtained, 

3. The context in which the skill or knowledge is acquired. 

4. Conditions contributing to, or reducing the interference between 
tasks such as similarity of stimuli or responses, and degree of 
overlearning. 

Ultimately, each aspect of the school curriculum must be seen as 
part of the total curriculum, not only the formally described set of facts, 
skills, concepts and activities which comprise, the curriculum and its 
'examination’ system, but also in relation to the provision for individual 
differences, motivations, interests, attitudes, achievements and develop¬ 
ment, 

When learning is optimum 

Lacey’s guidelines based on the principles of learning, emphasise 
that pupils learn: when 

1. Teaching is within the context of their previous experience. 
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2. An emotionally and intellectually stimulating environment is 
piesent. 

3. They feel secure with the learning situation and have respect for 
the teacher. 

4. Multiple, concrete and first hand experiences aic availalile as 
bases for concept formation. 

5. They see whole situation as well as the vaiioits parts in lelation 
to the whole. 

6. They are engaged in activities calling for ciitical thinking and 
problem-solving. 

7. Tliey share actively iti selecting pioblcms and goals which have 
meaning for them. 

8. Learning experiences are planned in a mediuiigful, sequential 
pattern, in which every learning activity has a definite objective. 

9. There is provision for differences in meeting the individual 
abilities, interests and needs. 

10. Meaningful practice reinforces sensory cxpeiiences 

11. The teacher plans as carefully for attitudes and appreciations as 
for knowledge and skills. 

12. Learning gained in the classroom leads to purposeful action 
related to it, and transfers readily to out-ol-school situations, and 

13. They participate in the evaluation of their learning experiences 
and receive emotional and intellectual satisfaction and a sense of 
achievement 

Since learning cannot be separated from teaching, good guidance 
and effective procedures are required of the Home Science teacher. She 
needs to apply knowledge of the principles of both teaching and learning, 
in planning the educational activities. 


ASSIGNMENTS 

1. Deicnbe the ways in whtchyou will motivate twelve ycai old pupils 
to team and ohseive clean habits. 

2 ^‘Learning by doing leads to lasting education". Illusti ate this state¬ 
ment, with two examples in Home Science. 

3. The 1 elevance of a lesson is important for effective learning. Explain 
how you woidd present a lesson on clothing foi a lenyeai old boy in a 
meaningful manner. 

4. Observe and list the impediments to learning, encountered by pupils in 
your community. 

5. How will you help those pupils to oveicome the impediments ? 
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CHAPTER IX 


Understanding the Curriculum 


A curriculum should deal with all the phases of the individual’s 
life, II should train his intellect, teach hm to control his actions 
and purify his desires. It should awaken his creative faculties, 
satisfy Ills spiritual aspirations and help him in his ascent towards 
the spirit. 

—Mahu Smiimi 


The term ‘ Curriculum ’ originates from the Latin word, “ currere ” 
which means " to run It now connotes courses ' run ’ by the school for 
reaching its goals. Historically, ‘ curriculum ’ has come to mean classified 
selections of accumulated knowledge of academic subjects or disciplines. 

If education is foi life and through life, as the Secondary Education 
Gommission(i) and the National Committee on Women’s Educationt'^^ have 
pointed out, curriculum is much more than the boundaries set by the 
academic subjects which are taught traditionally. Curriculum means all 
that goes into the lives of the pupils through the school, home and society. 
It IS the totality of influences and experiences, selected and unsclectcd, 
conscious, sub-conscious and even unconscious, and planned and un¬ 
planned, which the pupil receives through the manifold activities of the 
school, in the class-room, library, laboratory, workshop and playgrounds 
and in the numerous informal contacts between teachers and pupils. 

Kilpatnck(3) describes curriculum as ‘the school environment in 
motion ’. The Encyclopaedia of Educational Researcht^) defines curri¬ 
culum, as programmatic activities intended to extend the school’s responsi¬ 
bility which at present is limited to its so called formal syllabus or courses 
of study, m such a way as to embrace the individual, social and 
psychological development of its pupils. 

Curriculum is knowledge arranged systematically for progressive 
acquisition. It is a sequence of learning experiences, class study, health 
and recreational services and guidance for educating pupils and helping 
them develop their interests and abilities towards effective participation in 
the life of the community. 

A well conceived and well designed curriculum has a strategic role to 
play in achieving the objectives of the school. It aims at developing the 
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social, intellectual and moial attitudes which distinfruish an educated 
person from others Curriculum is thus not confined to certain subjects 
taught by the teacher and leaint by the pupils during the years in a school. 
It IS the sum total of all the means employed in the school to develop the 
personality of the pupils. 

The secondary school curriculum should aim at the development in 
pupils, of character, a sense of values, responsibility urge for Social Service 
and spirituality, preparation for a useful vocation and worthy citizenship. 
Such a curriculum must be related to the lives of the pupils in their homes, 
social environment, their parents and the work they would do after leaving 
school. In so relating the curriculum to the present and future needs of the 
pupils, special attention should be given toG): (a) the existing deficiency 
in the home environment — urban, rural and semi urban families — (b) the 
possibility of exploiting the educational potentiality of opportunities in the 
homes for work experiences rather than weaning pupils away from their 
families and (c) equipping boys and girls to the dire necessity of sharing 
the economic responsibilities of the family in our poverty-ridden society. 

The ultimate measure of the effectiveness of a school is not the 
amount of skills and knowledge acquired by the pupils or the level of 
proficiency attained, but the amount of knowledge retained and used by 
them. Seen from this perspective, organisation and development of the 
school curriculum need to be consistent with the principles of learning. 

However, as the Education Commission!has observed, the school 
curriculum in India is very narrowly conceived and largely out of date. 
“ Education is a three-fold process of imparting knowledge, developing 
skills and inculcating proper interests, attitudes and values. Our schools 
are mostly concerned with the first part of the process — the imparting of 
knowledge — placing a premium on bookish knowledge and dominated by 
examinations, external and internal Another aspect lacking in the school 
curnculum(’) is that there is not enough correlation between the various 
subject’. There is a tendency to compartmentalize each subject and to 
treat it as an entity by itself Furthermore, as the development of useful 
skills and the inculcation of the right kind of interests, attitudes and values 
are not given sufficient emphasis, the curriculum ii out of tune with 
modern life. This, as the Perspective Plan for Tamilnadu State!®) expresses, 
is one of the causes for stagnation and repetition at all levels of education. 
There is an ‘ in-built hiatus’ between the rate of external change and the 
rate at which school and university curricula are being adapted in 
response 

A good curriculum should have the following objectives. It should: 

I, Create right attitudes and values in pupils, 
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2. Impart useful knowledge, 

3. Stimulate applications of the knowledge to life situations; 

4. Develop good personal habits; 

5. Inculcate a sense of social awareness and service to society; and 

6. Prepare pupils for their future role in life. 

Characteristics of a dynamic curriculum 

A dynamic curriculum is : 

1. Based on experiences in all aspects of living, characterised by 
realism, novelty, challenge, stimulation and creativity. 

2. Intellectual in structure and conceptual in themes. 

3. Adequate in providing scope for observation, formulating pro¬ 
blems, experimentation, independent work, drawing inferences 
and evaluation of results. Pupils will thus gain practice in the 
productive use of the available scientific methods at their level of 
development. 

4. Conducive to cultivation of scientific skills, interests, attitudes and 
appreciations 

5. Psychologically sound, taking into account the theoiies of learning 
and children’s abilities. 

6. Capable of helping pupils to bring about intelligent and effective 
adjustments with the environment. 

7. Helpful to pupils in developing the attitudes and skills required 
for maintaining democracy. 

8. Imaginative, forward looking and never static It moves taking 
note of the changes in the environment in which the pupils live, 

A sound curriculum does not exist in isolation. It comes about as a 
result of the interaction of many variables : pupils and teachers; instruction 
and examination ( evaluation ); and home and community. Catering to 
individual differences in abilities and needs, it helps pupils to make 
maxmum use of the resources and leisure. It has built-in mechanisms for 
continuous and critical evaluation of learnings. 

The Education Gommissionl®) recommended that the school curri¬ 
culum should take note of the quality of teachers, facilities available in the 
•ichool and the needs ol the pupils with reference to their socio-economic 
background. Echoing this recommendation, ihe Tamil Nadu State 
Planning GommissionUo) calls for the reformation of the curricula, teaching 
methods and learning techniques so that they become functional m terms 
of varying learning abilities and technologies in the context of urban, 
rural, economic, social and cultural realities. ’ 

The teacher is the pivot in implementing the curriculum, Nq 
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educational effort can succeed unless the teacher is fully involved in it. 
The factors which further vitalise the curriculum arc : 

1. The interpretation of the objectives and patterning the courses to 
fulfil the objectives. 

2. The duration of the courses. 

3 Availability of resouiccs such as library, equipment, transport 
facilities and teaching aids. 

4. Interests of the pupils, their needs and abilities. 

5. Qpality of class-room instruction in the particular subject and its 
correlations with other school subjects. 

6 Activities such as school clubs, athletics and pupil government 

7. Guidance and counselling. 

8. Interests of the community and the services it offers 

9. Utility — vocational bias. 

10. Variety and flexibility. 

11. Policy of state government; and 

12 Human relationships between headmaster and teachers; teacher 
and pupils, headmaster and pupils; school and community and 
pupils and their families. 

Since the curriculum is an attempt to relate logically and psycho¬ 
logically, subject matter and individual experiences, to attain the desired 
objectives of education, it could be subject-centred or experience-centred The 
subject-centred curriculum comprises three aspects: subject matter, corre¬ 
lated subjects and broad fields In the subject-matter-curriculum, the emphasis 
is on the facts, skills and knowledge The subjects are presented as separate 
tasks dm mg the class periods at pre-determined rates following rigid 
schedules in which a specific number of periods per day or week is allotted 
to a particular subject or skill such as reading. The ‘ correlated-subjects 
curriculum attempts to ielate all the school subjects to each other. For 
example, Home Science is correlated with general science, health 
education, geography, food production, and economics. The bioad-Jieldi- 
cwnct/fem is one in which the languages, arts and sciences aie considered 
as a whole and the separate phases of communication such as listening, 
speaking, reading and writing are treated as parts of the whole. 

The experience-centred curriculum is a series of developmental activities. 
It places emphasis on the learner, his interests, abilities, personal, social 
and intellectual growth and interactions. How to use the physical and 
social environment of the school to provide experiences appropriate to the 
developmental level is its chief concern. 

The difference between subject-centred and experience ( child ) 
centred cuiricula lies in the subjects taught on the one hand and on the 
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experiences gained on the other. In the former, knowledge and pro¬ 
cedures are pre-established, and the task of the child is to make his 
response congruent with the established system. In the latter, the emphasis 
is on exploring, analyzing and problem solving. The pupil finds himself 
exposed to a range of materials and activities suitable to his interests and 
developmental levels. He could start at any point and proceed at his own 
pace, assisted and encouraged by the teacher. 

The core-curriculum identifies central and peripheral learnings in any 
type of curriculum described. It is commonly associated with the ' broad- 
field and developmental activity ’ curricula. An analysis of the general types of 
curricula in the context of the conditions which promote transfer of 
training would indicate that, however, well an individual subject may be 
taught, the total ‘ school day ’ or ‘ school week ’ needs to be judged in 
terms of the abilities of children to discriminate between right and wrong 
cues and responses and to overcome interferences due to similarity of 
teaching procedures If the structural relationships are such as to suit the 
individual differences of the children, if there is enough time for optimum 
practice and if there are sufficient opportunities for evolving and applying 
generalisations, the curriculum is sound 

Ip a large scale study, Thorndike et uKH) showed that little transfer 
occurred in terms of problem-solving skills or reasoning ability in a high 
school programme which taught Algebra, Geometry, Chemistry, Latin, 
English and foreign languages as exclusive subjects without application. This 
situation can be improved if the emphasis in instruction is shifted from sheer 
acquisition of knowledge to its application through transfer. In order to 
make that shift, the curriculum and instruction must provide pupilstt2>: 

1 Practice in a variety of contexts and with a variety of materials. 

2 Understanding and formulation of the features to be transferred. 

3. Insight to develop meaningful generalizations, and 

4. Opportunity to apply the generalizations. 

The unit approach in curriculum implementation 

Integrating the philosophy of education, theory of learning, subject 
matter and methods of instruction into coherent and comprehensive Units 
IS a pre-requisite for teaching. The term ‘ Unit ’ signifies basically a series 
of experiences in which pupils use resources from several areas to study 
over a period of time, one particular unit as a whole and achieve the goals 
of learning. 

The principle underlying any method or approach, whether lecture, 
demonstration, project or problem-solving is to organize the curriculum 
into meaningful areas of activity This idea is embodied in Morrison’s 
Unit plan development. MorrisonGS) defines a Unit as a comprehensive 
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and significant aspect of the environment of an organized science, art or 
conduct, which being learned, results in adaptation in personality. 
Ruedigei(14) defines a Unit as, “Any division of subject matter, large or 
small, that, when mastered, gives one an insight into an appreciation of, 
or a mastery over some aspect of life ” Andersont"" explains Unit as an 
organization of experiences and information around some problem or 
goal to aid the pupil in integrating his learning. A seiies of lessons form 
one Unit. Small units constitute big units. Several units form a course 
of study. Courses make the syllabus. The syllabus, in turn, can easily 
be broken up into integrated cours es consisting of units with goals based 
on needs, interests and previous experiences and knowledge of pupils in 
each class. These units should be spiead judiciously over the different 
terms and years. 

Characteristics of the unit 

The Unit is characterised by several features. It: 

(1) has a central theme around which class work and activities 
revolve. 

(2) implies the use of more than one method of teaciting. 

(3) provides different kinds of learning experiences to the pupils 
through provision of balanced activity for individual pupil as 
well as large and small groups. 

(4) requires careful preparation in advance by the teacher. 

(5) employs many types of audio-visual aids and materials. 

(6) has the following in its structure : 

(a) A pre-test, which seeks to ascertain what the pupil already 
knows about the Unit so that the teacher can guide him 
onward from the point of his knowledge and achievement. 

(b) An ‘over view’ or introduction, which indicates the scope and 
purpose of the unit. 

(c) The content, message and procedures. 

(d) A final test to discover the amount of progress which the 
pupil has made. In units which run for longer than two 
weeks, a check-list is administered at about the middle of 
the unit to check pupil’s progress. 

(e) A synthesis on the part of the individual pupil or at least a 
summary of some sigmficant aspect of the unit. 

of the unit approach to curriculum 

The Unit approach makes the curriculum and syllabus integrated, 
attractive, meaningful and understandable to boys and girls. Since it is 
difficult for teen-agers to comprehend the syllabus in its entirety, breaking 
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il into smaller, wholesome units augments learning. The specific meiits 
of the Unit approach are that it : 

1. perceives the cuiriculum as a cohesive whole. 

2. is built on modern concepts of learning. 

3. takes note of the needs and development of pupils. 

4. cuts across barricis and gaps in subject matter. 

5. is life-centred. 

6. caters to the normal interests and drives of pupils. 

7. uses large blocks of time efficiently. 

8 is geared to the level of maturity of the pupil. 

9. emphasizes problem-solving, and 

10 is planned co-operatively by pupils and the teachers. 

Units are of many types—study units, work units, experience units, 
activity units, Home Science units, science units, literature units and such. 
All these are inter-dependent in their goals. 

Planning Units in Home Science 

A Unit in Home Science is composed of a group of closely related 
activities and experiences organised around a special pioblem, a central 
theme or project, such as: “Food for the family”, “Flelp in the home” 
and “Children’s clothes.” 

A Unit in tlome Science does not necessarily confine to the lessons 
within the given subject matter area. Pupils may study many subjects and 
use several activities, such as reading, writing, speaking, drawing, painting 
and music as tools for investigating a particular unit or problem m Home 
Science. Consequently the length of time set for a Unit in Home Science 
or its duration is flexible It may extend for a week, six weeks and 
sometimes the whole year. Some units such as ‘Proteins’, ‘Children’s 
toys’, ‘Home decoration’, ‘Economy cooker’ and ‘Mending garments’ may 
cover the given subject matter over a smaller period of time; while others 
such as, ‘Changes in food habits’, ‘Growth pattern of an infant’ or 
‘Durability of a fabric* may take longer periods. 

Today’s practice in secondary schools is to teach the different subjects 
in Home Science separately, following the order of sequence given in the 
prescribed syllalius because of formalities of “examinations” and “inspec¬ 
tions”. Practical work usually consists of isolated pieces of activities 
which are segregated from each other. In such a procedure, pupils are 
not able to see the art and scienee of homemaking as a whole Therefore, 
teachers should be given freedem to organise the subject matter given in 
the syllabus for the various areas of Home Science into integrated Units, 
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The Units must be taught in a coherent manner, coircLUed with 
other areas of Home Science and other school subjects. For instance, 
foods cannot be taught without discussing money management or physiology of 
digestion Money management goes hand in hand with meal preparation. 
Hygiene, textiles and household management are involved in the care of clothing. 
Psychological factms play a significant role in nutntion or child care. Food, 
clothing and housing —the basic necessities of life, aie all dependent on the 
purchasing power and conveniences available. All these are important to 
health. For optimum health, joy and satisfaction, sound human relationships 
are essential. Thus Home Science is an integrated field with all the 
different areas contributing towaids success and happiness in the home 
and family. This recognition has led to the development of the ‘Unit 
approach’ in planning and organising class work in Home Science. 

In planning the Units, the teacher should study the syllabus require¬ 
ments prescribed by the State Boards of Education and the Management 
of the school, the syllabus prescribed for the particular class, its contents, 
periods allotted in the time tabic, the background of the pupils, their 
previous knowledge and experiences, other school subjects with which 
Home Science needs to be correlated efifectively and the coordination and 
facilities available in the school. The interest, pupils and parents evince 
for Home Science should also be recognised. The goals ( objectives ) set 
co-operatively with the pupils for the various areas of Home Science, the 
outcomes expected, the experiences and activities to be selected for 
achieving the goals, methods of evaluating the outcomes and the freedom 
allowed for making changes in the curriculum in the light of evaluation, 
are the other vital considerations. 

The Units should be organised with the pupil as the centre of 
attention. They must be related to the needs, interests, age levels of 
pupils, and the conditions of their homes and community. They must be 
taught meaningfully using a variety of teaching techniques and aids. 

Organisation of the syllabus into Units promotes clarity in thinking, 
coherence m subject matter and definiteness of goals for both the teacher 
and the pupils. Being complete in themselves they facililate learning, 
evaluation and planning for future improvements. At the conclusion of 
one Unit, the commencement of another new Unit arouses the curiosity 
and enthusiasm of the pupils and gives them a sense of achievement. 
Given below is an example for the organisation of a typical Unit in Home 
Science: 

Subject in the curriculum : Home Science 
Section or course in the 
syllabus 


: Foods and Nutrition 
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Larger Unit : Preparing a meal for the family ( Breakfast 

or Lunch or Dinner ). 

Goal ( objective ) of the : Developing some ability in the pupil to 

smaller unit prepare and seive lunches to the family. 

Laboratory lesson Number 1 : Preparation of nee plus dhal. 

Laboratory lesson Number 2 : Preparation of nee plus dhal plus salad. 

Laboratory lesson Number 3 : Preparation of rice plus dhal plus salad 

plus curds. 

Laboratory lesson Number 4 : Preparation of rice plus dhal plus salad 

plus cuids plus chutney 

Laboratory lesson Number 5 : preparation of rice plus dhal plus salad 

plus curds plus chutney plus vegetable. 

Laboratory lesson Number 6 ; Preparation of rice plus dhal plus salad 

plus curds plus chutney plus vegetable 
plus sweets. 

Laboratory lesson Number 7 . Preparation of rice plus dhal plus salad 

plus curds plus chutney plus vegetable plus 
sweets plus emphasis on serving attracti¬ 
vely. 

Tins senes of laboratory lessons show the sequence in learning 
recipes in a single unit. In each lesson, the underlined recipes alone will 
be prepared in the context of the combinations given. Only in the last 
lesson, the entire class will prepare the meal, with each group taking 
responsibility for a particular preparation. 

Each of the lessons in the above Unit accomplishes a definite objec¬ 
tive, that is, preparing some recipe. Each contributes towards the larger 
objective, namely, developing ability to prepare and serve lunches to the 
family. Pupils can discuss throughout the Unit, the nutritive values of all 
the food-stuffs used, the methods of cooking employed, hygienic handling 
of food, attractive serving of a meal, working together, and learning 
skills and techniques in cooking. Each lesson will have something new 
to offer to the pupils and through each lesson, the teacher can emphasise 
some new ability. Each succeeding lesson is different from the preceding 
one and more interesting. Each is the natural outcome ol the previous 
lesson and instrumental in inculcating abilities and sound attitudes. 

All Units together will help towards the realisation of the goals for 
the course. Throughout the course the teacher will see that pupils 
participate in the planning, executing, evaluating and making suggestions 
for future improvement. This participation will help secure their co-opera- 
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tion, sustain interest and enthusiasm and promote social living. Through 
discussions and laboratory work, in this senes of lessons, pupils learn all 
the subject matter content given m the prescribed syllabus. In addition 
they understand the implications of the principles of nutrition, their rela¬ 
tion to health and development of body and mind as applied to their own 
lives. 

Teachers will have to renew and modify the Units in the light of 
new needs and purposes. They will have to find suitable reference books, 
teaching aids and evaluative devices, all related to the objectives of Home 
Science education 'focussed on pupils’ development. 


ASSIGNMENTS 

1. List the factors which are the bases to set the objectives of a school 
curriculum. 

2. Examine the current curriculum in the light of the objectives set. 

3. Show the correlation of Home Science with Mathematics, Geogiaphy 
and Games in the school curriculum. 

4. List the factors which give life and meaning to any cuniculum and 
atti act the attention of pupils. 
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Approaches to Teaching 


Teaching ts the art of drawing old something iMflicil within the 
learner 

— SoCBATES 


Teaching as communication 

Education is a dynanuc process in which the learner undei'goes many 
changes and becomes different in behaviour Consequently, his thinking 
and ways of tackling daily problems are improved. Learning takes place 
only when communication takes place between the tcaeher and the pupil 
and concepts and ideas are grasped fully and fixed well in the minds of 
the learners. 

Several approaches are available for educational communication. 
Communication procedures are planned and unified activities designed to 
help pupils and teachers attain the desired outcomes working togethei. 
Appropriate use of different approaches and techniques calls for knowledge, 
skill, time, ingenuity and effort. A creative teacher will find the tune and 
other resources to excel in teaching. 

The progress of science is marked not only by the accumulation of 
knowledge, but also by the emergence of scientific attitudes, methoch and 
aids Teachers of Home Science are therefore confronted with an over¬ 
whelming volume of materials, texts, programmes, pamphlets and the like, 
purporting to provide information for pupils. The correct choice of the 
method 01 technique of communication is an essential aspect of teaching. 
Reaching the goal ‘ some how ’ should not be the aim, but reaching it 
conveniently, easily, quickly and effectively through proper choice and use 
of techniques of communication should be the objective. The effectiveness 
of a teacher is reflected in her objectives, planning and effective use of 
appropriate methods of communication. 

Teaching, that is, imparting education requires effective communica¬ 
tion. Communication techniques form the concrete bridge to help the 
learner reach the goal. Communication involves: the communicator (the 
teacher), the communicated (the pupil) and the message (lesson ). When 
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the process of communication takes place in a linear direction, as shown 
below : 

Communicator- —> Communication—- y Gommumcatcd 

( Teacher ) ( Message and process ) ( Lcarncr-rcccivcr ) 

there is only one-sided activity. The teacher alone talks, the pupil may or 
may not hear or respond On the other hand, if communication is cHected 
in such a manner that pupils who are the receivers will also respond, as 
illustrated in the circular or tiiangular diagram on page 106, teaching 
and learning become inseparable and communication, a two-way 
process. 

In the chcular or triangular piocess, communication is a mutual 
experience. The communicator communicates the message. The pupil 
receives the message from, and reacts and responds to, the teacher through 
his expressions. Thus the teacher gets to know whether or not the pupils 
have received the message. Such evaluation is an integral pait of good 
teaching. 

One who teaches should also learn A teacher cannot teach satis¬ 
factorily, unless she learns also simultaneously as shown by the feed-back 
in the two>way arrows in the diagram. In order to facilitate the cyclic, 
circular, triangular, never-ending process of communication, the teacher 
needs communication-skills, which are gained through a knowledge of the 
methods of teaching, outlined in the next chapter, In lecent terminology, 
“ method ” has been replaced by ‘technique’ and ‘Educational techno¬ 
logy ’ is used to signify ‘ teaching ’. 

The characteristics of good teaching are : promoting reflective think¬ 
ing and self-activity; applying psychological findings, using socialized 
classroom techniques, individualising instruction using seveial resouiccs 
and gearing teaching to the objectives at each stage. The teacher should 
know the appropriateness of particular approaches of communication to 
different situations and use proper methods of communication. Lecturing 
should be minimised and combined with other methods to luring about a 
creative interaction between the teacher and the taught, to communicate 
the lessons and to make learning permanent. For this purpose, the 
teacher needs to communicate the lessons through action, involving the 
pupils in seeing, observing, conversing, writing, drawing, painting, singing, 
dancing and such activities, in short, in 'doing ’. 

Approaches which facilitate the Gommunication process 

The approaches which facilitate the communication process in Home 
Science are: 
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A. Individual work 

B, Group work 

G Team workj and 

D. Their combinations 

A. Individual woik 

When facilities and resources are adequate, each pupil in the class is 
assigned individual work. He works independently on his allotted task. 
Individual work is the most effective way of teaching and learning 

B. G) oup work 

When resources and funds for buying the neccssaiy materials are 
limited, equipment scarce and eniolment laigc, pupils aic divided into 
groups and each group assinged a job, in which pupil carries out a specific 
task. The teacher watches carefully the division of duties among the 
members of the group so that everyone has equal opportunity to contribute 
to the thinking and learning aspects and gain piactica] experience. 
Group work promotes team-spirit and co-operative achievement. 

C. Team work 

By dividing the class into ‘ teams of families ’ and assigning to each 
team, a number of responsibilities, co-operative effort in the planning and 
execution of teaching is promoted Two or more pupils work together', 
each on a separate assignment which together with those of the others in 
the team, fulfils the duties of the team or family. Each memVier of the 
family works independently on his part of the team’s assignment, but in 
collaboration with others, all working together for the mutual benefit of 
the team This approach helps pupils appreciate their roles as members 
of families and as future parents. They get to know how to perform 
different tasks and carry out a number of activities simultaneously, such as 
preparing food for the family, caring for the baby, helping the toddlers, 
receiving the guests, answering a call, looking after the guests, marketing 
and such. Experience in the planning and organization of work and the 
timing of each activity to accomplish the work within the target time arc 
some of the learnings in this approach in teaching. This method requires 
of the teacher, much planning m advance and full instruction. 

D Combinations of individual, group and team work 

For effective teaching, a teacher can handle at the most 35-40 pupils 
in a class and not more than 20 in a practical session. All the pupils would 
need opportunities for individual work in practicals and participation of 
all types in the class. Individual work can be assigned in terms of con- 
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dueling experiments, surveys, home projects and writing tests. For group 
work, the class may be divided into groups or families of three or four, or 
teams of two. In order that pupris acquire experience under different 
conditions, various types of facilities and equipment, similar to those 
existing in their homes at various socio-economic levels of the community 
should be provided. Each group, family or team, should rotate among 
the different working areas and gain experience in all aspects of Home 
Science, working under different conditions. 

Procedures which help the communication process 

Some procedures which help the communication teaching process 

are; 

A. Herbartian steps 

B. Observation 

C. Enquiry and discovery approach 

D. Use of Audio-Visual aids, and 

E. Socialised techniques 

A. Herbaitiaii steps in teaching-learning 

John Frederick Herbart ( 1776— 184-1 ) of West Germany was a 
skilled teacher and profound philosopher. He is regarded as the ‘ Father ' 
of modern psychology and modern science of education, tie explained 
that the three functions of the mind were, knowing, feeling and willing. 
His concepts of ‘ apperceptive mass ’, ‘ concentration ‘ correlation ’ and 
‘ many sided interests ’ are still valid in teaclung. The aim of all instruc¬ 
tion IS cultivation of clarity, definiteness and continuity of thought. To 
' instruct ’ the mind is to ' construct ’ it. Based on this concept, Flerbart 
formulated four steps of teaching as clearness, association, system and 
method. These steps have been modified, as the widely known Herbartian 
steps in teaching-learning. They are : 

(1) Preparation 

(2) Presentation 

(3) Comparison or association 

(4) Generalization, and 

(5) Application 

1. Preparation : The minds of the learners are prepared to receive 
the new knowledge, through suitable introduction in the context of previous 
knowledge through questions and answers for a brief interval. 

2. Pt esentation ' Presentation involves joining new information to the 
old, dividing the information into sections if necessary, connecting each 
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section with what had been done before and what will follow. Priority is 
given to deciding what is to be presented and how much is to be presented. 

During the presentation period, the teacher aims at concentrating 
attention of the pupils on the subject She channels the discussions accor¬ 
dingly. The Older of her presentation is logical, characterised by 
vividness, emphasis, repetition and interest. She uses varieties of 
presentation • lecturing, narration and description, demonstration, pupil 
participation and discussion. She keeps in mind that the principles of 
successive clearness are sequential, leading to absorption and integration. 
She ensures participation of all the pupils during the presentation. 

3. Comparison or association : The teacher offers pupils opportunities 
for gaining experiences through comparisons or associating new facts with 
old knowledge. Where comparisons are made, the two things compared 
must be well known. Only then pupil’s interest can be aroused and they 
can think creatively. 

4. Generalisation : The principles or points abstracted during the 
previous steps are put together into a unified form. During this period the 
teacher remains at the background while pupils draw inferences. 

5. Application : Knowledge is for use. Application puts knowledge 
into vital connection with the needs of daily life. The mind of the learner 
now moves from the particular to the general and from the general back 
to the particular. The pupils reach to the universal from the individual 
and apply the universal again to the individual to be in a position, to 
use it. 

B. Observation 

Observation is basic to learning, enquiry and discovery. It is the 
process through which pupils can be stimulated to learn. Through 
observations, pupils develop ability to see phenomena and processes as 
they exist and operate, and to note important details, which otherwise 
might be overlooked. Observation helps pupils also to develop an 
objective approach and to participate efficiently in individual or group 
work. Observation helps pupils not only to ‘ see ’ but also to ' perceive ’ 
and realise that what they see augments what they learn from the Isook. 

Directed observation can be carried out by the individual pupil or by 
small or large groups. Individual observation offers broader experience 
as a learning technique than group observation, since greater amount of 
skill, independence and responsibiUty are developed in the individual 
pupil. Participation in activities such as field trips, movies qnd exhibition.? 
promote group observation, 
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Pupils should be given preliminary knowledge of the situation they 
are going to observe through class work and references. Specific activities 
facilitate learning through observation. Repeated observation may be 
necessary for activities such as preparing vegetables, fruit juice or darning 
a hole. Theiefore, pupils may have to ohserve the same activity several 
times. Repetition may be needed also to arrive at the mean of several 
observations, such as the mean weight of childi en. Observation must be 
recorded immediately and accurately. The use of an observation sheet 
will be helpful, since recordings can be entered easily and quickly during 
the observation period itself. 

While observing people, pupils need to exercise decorum and 
restraint in order to elicit their cooperation and rapport. Observation on 
children in a pre-school ( Balwadi) requires particular care and ingenuity 
on the pait of the pupils, who should be as unobtiusive as possible. Their 
clothing, footwear and manners must be pleasant They should not make 
noise when they walk in the pie-school. Door ways should not be used 
as observation points. While observing children, the pupils must maintain 
a casual detached attitude and avoid talking amongst themselves. If 
children ask questions, they can answer pleasantly and briefly, but not go 
on talking to them or to the group. They should not raise questions to 
the teacher in the presence of children. An impoitant question which 
may occur, can be jotted and put to the teacher after the pre-school 
session is over or at any other convenient time. 

C. The enquiry and dtscoveiy approach 

Scientific enquiry is search for truth or knowledge. In using scientific 
enquiry in teaching, emphasis is on the aspects of search, rather than on 
acquisition of, or memorising knowledge. For this reason, science classes 
should involve pupils directly in activities for discovering new knowledge. 
Application of the scientist’s methods of inquiry to teaching i.s referred to 
as the ‘ discovery ’ approach to teaching 

Successful teaching and learning by the discovery method lies in 
asking the light kinds of questions which will lead to the use of scientific 
procedures for finding the right answers. There are numerous opportunities 
in a Home Science programme to use stimulating questions, discussions, 
laboratory experiences and demonstrations. Before starling a class, the 
Home Science teacher can ask pupils selected questions, answers to which 
will reveal what they already know and what they do not know. Pupils ’ 
answers will help the teacher to modify her programme according to their 
needs, interests and knowledge. She can avoid repeating what children 
already know, or presenting material which is too difficult for their back¬ 
ground, In addition to these^ questions help to arouse interest of the 
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pupils and involve thena actively in the development of the lesson, in 
evaluating then' pi ogress, reviewing and summarising what has been 
taught and critical thinking that may lead to seeking additional knowledge 
on their own. Furthermore, questioning helps also to evaluate pupils ’ 
preparation for the class and mastery m home-work or previous work. 

The questions asked in a Home Science class can be of two types; 
1. evolutionary or serendipitious (sudden, unplanned), and 2. pre¬ 
meditated ( planned ). Planned questions are the basis for teaching science 
through discovery. Unplanned questions are spontaneous Children's 
questions are the potential sources for furthering creative thinking. 
Teachers’ responses to childicn’s questions set the atmosphere for further 
questioning Teachers should avoid asking questions which are vague, 
indefinite or unchallenging. 

Teaching science through discovery is difficult; but once the teacher 
becomes familiar with 1 he techniques for helping the children to discover 
the answers for their questions, then the teaching-learning process becomes 
interesting and meaningfulG). 

D. Use of audto-visual aids 

The teacher often faces difficulties and problems in communicating 
ideas and lessons to pupils in the classroom and outside. Many times 
pupils, to whom she communicate. her ideas do not comprehend them 
properly Sometimes they miss the point. She uses generally spoken or 
written words to communicate the messages. She frames a mental 
picture of the ideas to be communicated in advance and translates that 
mental picture into words. This translation may take place ineffectively, 
with the result that only a part of the mental picture is transmitted as 
words. The pupil who listens to the words of the teacher imagines a 
mental picture of the ideas communicated by those words. The words he 
hears may not convey to him the same meaning which the teacher had 
put into them. As Dalet^l points out, " when we read a book, we do not 
take meaning out of the printed page, but put meaning into the printed 
page”. Therefore, when the teacher communicates ideas with the help of 
words, there is variation between the ideas communicated and the ideas 
comprehended m each step. This problem can be solved if the teacher 
uses other media of communication also, instead of relying only on words. 
The other media are known as the ‘ audio-visual aids ’. 

What are audio-visual aids ? 

Senses are primarily the sources of contact between the individual 
and his surroundings. Intellectual activity is stimulated through experiences 
arising from the senses, The total intellectual activity is based upon sens? 
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perceptions Senses get their information through diicct, vicarious or 
representative and verbal or symbolic experiences. Aids which impress the 
mind through the sense of sight are termed as the ' visual-aids and aids 
which mipress through the sense of hearing are called ‘ audio aids The 
aids which impress the mind through the senses of lioth hearing and sight 
are called the ‘audio-visual aids h The sensory aids help pupils in self- 
expression of various forms wliich are helpful to learning. 

Audio-visual aids are not just motion-pictures or field-trips. They 
include a variety of experiences. They help to communicate ideas directly 
and effectively. Audio-visual aids are convenient teaching tools to help 
pupils understand the ideas which teachers communicate. 

Why audio-visual aids are needed ? 

Audio-visual aids help teachers and learners in many ways supple¬ 
menting and modernising methods of instruction. They augment the 
teaching procedures educationally and psychologically. Educationally, 
audio-visual aids help to stimulate interest in learning, economise time 
and effort, reduce verbalism m teaching and impart broad education to the 
pupils. When aids and films pertaining to other countries are used, 
international understanding is promoted. Audio-visual aids provide 
variety in the class-room procedures. Psychologically, audio-visual aids 
play a significant role in strengthening memory because they: 

1. Make the learning atmosphere life-like, realistic and interesting. 
Thereby, pupils acquire a comprehensive understanding of the 
lesson. 

2. Facilitate communicating to pupils of varying abilities and 
capacities. 

3. Make it possible for the teacher to convey to pupils abstractions 
meaningfully. 

4. Help pupils form accurate concepts. 

5. Enable pupils use different senses, and 

6. Add joy and interest to learning. In the transition from home 
and play to school, audio-visual aids bridge the gap effectively. 

Not only children but adults also remember facts better if audio¬ 
visual aids are used to explain concepts. The pace at which education is 
spreading with more and more pupils pouring into the high schools, 
classroom teaching has to be augmented through large scale use of audio¬ 
visual aids. Therefore, in the developed countries like the U S. A. a new 
method has been introduced. Teachers give their lectures through 
television, 
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Classification of audio-visual aids 

Audio-visual aids are classified as: 

1 Auditory aids covering the radio, phonograph, lecordings and 

television. 

2. Visual aids including ■ 

a. Graphic aids, pictorial material and rejiicsentations — maps, 
charts, posters, diagtains and sketches 

b Display boards such as black-board ( Chalk-board), flannel- 
board and bulletin-board 

c. Three dimensional aids such as models and actual things, 

3 Visual-auditory aids such as . 

a. Sound-motion picture. 

b Television 

c. Exhibits with commentaries 

4. Activity-aids . 

a Field trips and school excursions and journeys 

b. Demonstration, 

c. Puppet shows, dramatics and pageantry 

5 Publications and leaflets. 

Besides the direct aids, audio-visual aids comprise purposeful 
experiences, contrived experiences like models and mock-ups, drama, 
doll-play and shadow play, demonstration and field trips, 

Dalets) has described audio-visual aids and methods as a “ Gone of 
experience”. The cone itself is a visual aid explaining the inter-relation¬ 
ship of the various types of aids as well as their individual positions in the 
learning process The most concrete experiences are placed at the bottom 
of the cone and the most abstract at the top. As the teacher moves from 
the bottom to the top, she leads the pupils, step by step, from the concrete 
to the abstract experiences. 

Of the audio-visual aids represented on the Gone, some are projec¬ 
tive aids and others non-projective Motion pictures, filmstrips, slides and 
still-picturcs when projected thiougli an epidiascope rmistilutc the projec¬ 
tive aids. These can be projected to large audience by means of 
pi ejectors. The other aids which are non-projective have to he seen as 
they are Therefore, they can be shown at a time only to a limited 
number of people. 

1. Direct purposeful experiences 

Direct experiences are realities experienced first hand. For example, 
going to the Temple/Gurudwara/Mosque/Church, purchasing dothes in 
the maikct, preparing a meal, furnishing a room, examining different 
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samples of toys for children, remodelling a piece of furnitiii'c and giving a 
party at school for mothers are direct experiences 

Direct experiences are the most useful aids for teaching and learning. 
They make learning meaningful and realistic. There can be no better aid 
than experience If one wants to learn to arrange flowers, the best way 
is to collect flowers and arrange them. All new methods in education 
such as the activity method and the project method are based upon 
providing direct and purposeful experiences to children The practical 
work in the laboratories and workshops are also organised with this end 
in view. 

While direct experience is valuable, it is not always .possible to 
provide it, All the topics in the curriculum may not lend themselves for 
such treatment Furtheimore, this method consumes a great deal of time 
and money. 

2- Contrived experiences 

Contrived expeiiences can be used when direct purposeful experiences 
are not available. A contrived experience differs from the original in size, 
complexity or both Models and diagrams provide contrived experiences, 
A working model of a water pump helps pupils understand easily how the 
real pump lifts water. A model of a loom shows how cloth is made, A 
model of a stove explains how food is cooked. A model of a house shows 
the allotment of space for living functions. Some models are magnifica¬ 
tions of small objects such as a mosquito or the human eye, Some models 
are miniature representations of huge olijccts such as a house, textile mill 
or flour mill. With the help of the models, relationships between the 
different paits of the object can lie established and their working 
explained 

3. Dramatised experiences 

Dramatisation is a substitute for real experience. Dramatic 
experience helps pupils get closer to realities which are not available at 
first hand. Dramatisation is a reconstruction of an experience and a 
method of interpreting social, political and religious beliefs. Being a 
flexible medium, it can be adopted to any subject and to any audience. 

Dramatisation can be utilised in schools in different forms, from the 
informal spontaneous acting out, to carefully rehearsed full-length plays, 
with costumes and scenery. Between these two extremes, aic puppet 
shows, pageants, pantomime, tableau, dialogues and mock conventions. 
The role of the host and guest at a dinner party, telling stories to 
children, how to teach or how to entertain guests can be acted out 
informally. The pupils who enact the characters feel like the characters 
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themselves and ‘become’ the chaiacters. The snbjccL-matLcr conveyed 
through dramatisation is stirring, attention compelling and not easily 
forgotten. Both the participant and the observer remember it for a long 
time. Dramatisation calls for creative ability, clcveloimicnlal learning 
and experimentation in languages and fine ai ts It gives opportunity for 
self expression and use of imagination. It develops knowledge of subject 
matter, skills for effective listening and observation, poise, diction and 
co-opcration. 

There is great scope for offering pupils dramatised experiences in 
Home Science classes. Stones of family living, health and hygiene and 
social reform may be written m the form of dialogues and pupils help to 
enact them for the class, whole school audience on special occasions and 
during public celebrations. They can be enacted in the classroom itself 
without elaborate preparation. Dramas enacted in the cla.ssroom are of 
great educational value. 

Puppetry 

Puppet plays have a distinctive position in theatrical art. They arc 
Intelestmg educational experiences for pupils They have many advantages 
over the regular stage play. They can present ideas eflicienlly and 
economically with extreme simplicity, without elaborate scenery or 
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costume. Puppet.? can be made easily by the pupils using papei pulp or 
clay. Diamas can be enacted using the puppets as characters. Each 
pupil can Lake charge of one puppet, make it, act and sjirak out the 
dialogue for the puppet. 

Diamatised experiences include also skits, role playing, puppetry 
and pantomime. 



PUPPET PLAYS ARE INTERESTING EDUCATIONAL 
EXPERIENCES FOR PUPILS 
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i. Demonstration 

Demonstration is a simple and eflcclivc teaching aid. It is visualised 
explanation of an impoitant fact, concept or process It helps to communi¬ 
cate subject-matter visually and audibly to a small gioup, usually 20 
pupils. The teacher demonstrates the lessons to the pupils, who observe 
her activities, repeat what she docs, see the results and become convinced. 
Learning is more effeciivc when “ seeing ” is involved than just “ hearing 
When seeing and hearing are meaningfully combined, the presentation 
creates interest m pupils and makes their leaimng la.sting. 

5. Field ( educational, instructional) trips and excursions 

When a trip is arranged by the Icachei for educational communica¬ 
tion, she puts the scliool ‘ on wheels ’. Trips Lake the pupibs for an ‘ on 
the spot ’ study of the environment bringing them face to face with reality. 
Since all the experiences icquucd foi learning cannot be lirought into the 
classroom, pupils must be taken beyond the four walls of the classroom to 
participate in and learn horn the community. There is no better way to 
introduce, review, claiify and give meaning to a lesson on a piocess, than 
by a trip where the actual process can be observed. Hundreds of facts 
can be learned through a trip to a pre-school, park, Science museum, 
Botanical garden or Poultry farm. The teacher should survey the 
community and select such places in the locality as would be of educational 
value. 

The purpose of field-trips are to assist pupils to: 

(a) Obtain firsthand experiences of what they are studying and 
investigating. 

(b) Observe and scrutinize carefully some person (s), place or 
activity. 

(c) Get clarification of concepts and attitudes. 

(d) Embark on constructional and educational activities. 

(c) Fulfil the survey and the collection purposes. 

(f) Broaden and change attidues along the desirable channels, 

(g) Enjoy a healthy change from the routine school setting and 
satisfy the urge to be out-door, and 

(h) Add interest, vaidety and involvement to learning situations. 

Educational trips should be made a requirement in the curriculum. 
They are of thiee types: excursion, field trip and study tour. Excursions 
are planned visits to places outside the school. They are undertaken to 
cover short distances to see how other people live and work. The trip 
may be for a single or double period, a day, a week-end or a vacation. 
Pupils may be taken to a bakeiy to see how bread is made, to a water 
supply station to see how water is purified, to a house-site to see housing 
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conditions or to a knitting factoiy to observe how garments are manufac¬ 
tured. 

Field hips are undertaken to nearby places, often within walking 
distances. Field tup does not mean that pupils should be always taken 
out and be away from the school. The trip can be even within the 
school to sec the garden, carpcntiy or weaving It may be around the 
school to see the food market, Post Office or Fire Station Such trips can 
be completed within a single class period. 

S/ud)i io//rs arc extensive excursions involving j ourneys to a number 
of places in a sequence. A tour covers a wider area and its duration is 
usually longer than that for the other types of trips. 

Educational trips may be independent or formal under supervision. 
In an independent trip, a group of pupils may go to a place to learn 
certain facts. In the formal tups, the entire class proceeds under the 
teacher’s supci vision to a designated place(s) to learn specified facts. 

The steps which are essential for the .success of any type of 
educational trip arc. 

(a) Purposing 

(b) Planning 

(c) Execution 

(d) Evaluation, and 

(c) Follow-up. 

(a) PuipQsing'. The specific objective of organising the trip should be 
clearly defined and impressed upon the pupils before commencing the 
trip. 

(b) Planning. Planning in advance is important in all educational 
trips. Planning should include. 

(i) Deciding the objectives of the trip and the places to be visited. 

(ii) Obtaining permission of the Head of the institution and of the 
paicnts of the pupils concerned, 

(hi) Planning the detailed itinerary of all the places to be visited, 
with dates and timings. 

(iv) Collection of necessary finance. 

(v) Securing (he written permission from the respective authorities 
to visit the selcetcd plaees. 

(vi) Prior arrangement for transport and accommodation while 
halting. 

(vii) Organisation of the pupils for all the responsibilities in the trip, 
and 

(viii) Collecting all the information and materials required for the 
trip. 
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The teacher and pupils must woik ahead of time, set goals for the 
trip and plan the trip co-operatively so that the pupils are motivated, 
understand that the trip is educationally significant and become vitally 
inteiested in the progiamme planned Before setting out they should 
discuss the key ideas to be observed and explored. They should pick out 
the specific facts to be recorded. Plans must be made for evaluating the 
learnings gained from the ttip in the light of the goals set. 

(c) Execution : The following guidelines will be useful in the execu¬ 
tion of the trip: 

(i) Prepare the itinerary and give copies to pupils and their parents. 

(li) Have the pupils divided into groups Let each gioup select its 
leader. Impress on the pupils the need to follow the leader and 
adhere to the progiamme. Allocate .specific responsibilities to 
the different gioups, distributing all the duties to be carried out. 

(lii) Have a medicine chest containing simple IruL effective remedies 
for common ailments such as fevers, colds, stomach aches, 
indigestions, head ache.s, bruises and small injuries. 

(iv) Help pupils oliseive dccoium while visiting people and institu¬ 
tions. 

(v) Have all talks during the trip centred round what pupils have 
seen and what they will be seeing. 

(vi) ‘Early to bed and eaily to rise’ should lie the motto during the 
trips to conserve strength. 

(vii) Help pupils listen carefully to what the guides say at different 
places they visit. 

(viii) Help pupils respect the prevailing customs and traditions in the 
places they visit, even though it may not be possible for them to 
understand or practise them, 

(ix) Impress upon the pupils that they have freedom to see and 
explore within the limits laid by the party and hosts. The 
success of the trip depends upon a haimonious blending of 
authority and understanding. 

(d) Evaluation ' An educational trip will be incomplete, in so far its 
educational purpose is concerned, if it is not evaluated in terms of the 
purposes set prior to the commencement of the trip, Evaluation should 
Isc with reference to the understandings and appreciations of the pupils in 
regard to what they have seen and received at the different places visited. 
Check-lists and anecdotes could be used for such evaluation. 

(e) Follow-up : The teacher must provide pupils full opportunity to 
discuss the trip after it is over. The conclusions based on their observa¬ 
tions must be recorded in the reports on the trip, 
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Creative projects such as the following could be carried out as 
follow-up . 

(i) Wiiting ‘Thank you’ letters to all who had lieljied in the 
different places including guides. 

(ii) Reporting to the other classes in the school. 

(iii) Drawing and writing poems and stories, using bulletin boaids 
and displays. 

(iv) Organising a meeting of the parents to give the high-lights of the 
trip. 

(v) Organising an exhibition. 

A well-planned and beautifully organised tiip is education by 
itself, both for the teacher and the taught. It offcis opportunities for 
work. It trains pupils to use their hands to lift their own luggage, eyes to 
observe keenly, cars to gather all verbal information, heart to icact with 
gratitude and love to different situations and scenes on the way and 
mind to assimilate all the ideas and thus stimulate the growth of the 
pupil m all spheres—educational, social, cultural, aesthetic, moral and 
spiritual. 

6. Exhibitions 

Exhibition is another aid to teaching Exhibitions arc now 
increasingly usc'cl as a medium for nia.ss comnninic.ation All types of 
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exhibitions are oiganised in towns and villages these days In big cities, 
there are permanent exhilntions for the pulrlic all the year round These 
exhibits aim to convey new ideas, findings of lescarch and the lole of 
science in industiy and agriculture. School exhibitions are also common 
to-day. 

An exhibition is made up of many exhibits. An cxliilnt is something 
observed, an arrangement of thicc dimensional materials which 
communicates ideas and information to the obseiver. A good exhibition 
is the product of a deliberate planning undci controlled conditions It 
has immense educational value. 

Many schools arrange exhibitions as annual features along with some 
celebrations. They can be held during PTA ( Parent Teacher Associa¬ 
tion ) meetings, annual and other important days. Such exhibitions 
help to explain and transmit to the parents and public the aims of the 
school, its piogrammes, contributions, success and pioblcms. The parents 
and community thereliy get an insight into the set-up in which their 
children study, work and play. School exhibits can be posted also 
in strategic places in the community outside the school. Exhibitions m 
the school help to convey specific information to other classes or groups 
within the school Itself. They tell the whole school what one particular 
group has accomplished or is undertaking, Exhibits serve also as an 
excellent means of testing whether or not the pupils have undeistood 
a particular concept. As pupils participate in picparing the exhiliits and 
organising and explaining the exhibition to the public, lliey learn new 
concepts and skills. 

Exhibitions may be “leady-made” or "school-made”. An exhibit 
which has been planned and prepared by pupils has more appeal to the 
parents and school community than others. Interesting exhibits motivate 
pupils to explore further and obtain new information. 

Exhibitions can be made interesting and instructive by displaying 
real objects, three dimensional models made of clay, plaster of paris, 
paper pulp, bamboo, straw, card-board, waste cotton, shells and similar 
other materials. Electrically operated working models, clolls and puppets, 
colourful and clear still pictures, posters, charts, graphs, simple displays of 
cut-outs or complex dioramas, slides, filmstrips and films add much 
interest. 

The basic principles to be followed in organising exhibitions are. 

(a) Have an overall theme. The exhibition must be educational in 
value and not a mere show. An exhibition should always have 
■ ‘ a message which can be perceived at a glance without the need 
to read it. The message must be crisp, shorty clear and rele- 
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vant. It should convey only one central idea and unity in the 
display. 

(b) Keep exhibit simple with a few things, few words, blight colours 
and strong lines 

(c) Use movement or action, if possible. 

(d) Follow the principles of art: 

Balance Shape 

Colour Emphasis 

Heaviness ( apparent) Rhythm 
and lightness 

Masses Proportion in margins and objects 

used. 


(e) Take care of details. 

(i) The place of the exhiiiltion must lie centrally located and easily 
accessible. Determine the location and si/.c of the exhibit space. 
Select the exhibits accordingly so that the ariangcment is not 
crowded. 

(ii) An exhibition is to be seen Some exhibits have to be read and 
understood as well. Therefore exhibition must be put up where 
it can be seen. 

(iii) The exhibits must be labelled approximately. The titles must be 
short and simple. The labels should be uniform and legible. 
They must be readable from a distance. Brief statements must 
be used instead of long abstract expressions. Do not use six 
kinds of lettering and five sizes of cards m the same exhibit. 


(iv) Only up-to-date and fresh materials should be used. Out of 
date and soiled matciials or data should be avoided. 

(v) Use dramatic effect such as ample space, spot lighting, unified 
decoration and background material to ensure an attractive and 
unusual appearance and immediate recognition of unity. From 
one exhibit to another, there must be giace and time for 
reflection. If there arc three pieces or groups of things to show, 
tiy displaying them at different heights. If there are several 
things to show, have a focus or centre of interest so that the eye 
is directed from the one part of the cxhiliit to aiiothci. 

(vi) Flave every pupil represented in the exhibition. His parents will 
be looking for his work. 

Exhibits should involve many senses—visual, tactile, auditory and 
others. Colour and sound impart attraction to exhibits. Certain colours 
mean certain attributes. For example, red-danger; brown-dull; green- 
production; yellow-prosperity; grey-submission; orange-cheer and black- 
sorrow. 
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Motion in an exhibit, is a great attraction to children. Music and 
talks add interest to an exhibition. They may be reproduced by auto¬ 
matic record-players. People like to participate by touching the objects 
displayed and examining them. Therefore, provision to give the viewers 
something to touch, turn, press, operate, open and .so on will help to 
sustain their interest. 

Exhibits should be arranged with appropriate headings. None can 
compel a person to look at an exhibit, except the exhibit iL.sclf. The hist 
visual impres.sion arrests the viewer, creates in him an urge to sec it and 
persuades him to learn from the exhibits. The exhibits should thus compel 
the viewer to see. In business, this principle is used ingcnously to adver¬ 
tise products. Harmony, balance, artistic designs, judicious use of 
iliumination and colour effects make an exhibition attractive and hold the 
attention of the viewers. Some exhibits may not attract people rcgaidlcss 
of the efforts taken and the expenditure incurred. Then, they do not 
serve any purpose. 

For planning an effective exhibition, the teachei should follow the 
principles of advertising The object of all advertisement is to sell an 
idea. Advance planning and preparation are essential for making an 
exhibition succes.sful, The theme selected should be suitable to the age 
level of the pupils or audience. The ideas to be presented must be 
collected carefully and decided upon. 

The teacher should study the theme in depth and guide the pupils 
in the pieparation for the exhibition, suggesting books and journals for 
reference and places to visit, wherever relevant. Both the teacher and 
pupil should survey the place allotted and the material and accessories 
available : pictures, tables, racks, screens and others. Thereafter they 
should decide what materials will have to be displayed. The teacher can 
collect exhibits and necessary material from institutions like museum, 
laboratories, art centres and other places or make them in the school. 
The teacher must make a map of the place and apportion space to sub- 
topics, keeping in mind the relative importance of each i^ait and have all 
phases represented. The place where the exhibition is to be held must 
be lighted well. Considering the time of the day and the background, 
automatic lighting devices can be used. The teacher should also arrange 
for the transportation of furniture and materials to and from the place of 
the exhibition. 

Selected pupils must be trained to explain the exhibits to the viewers 
They should be respectful in their attitudes, level-headed and intelligent 
to answer questions. After an exhibition is over, the teacher should see 
that all material is returned to the school or owners. 

The next step is to decide how to present the ideas. For this, a 
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vaiiely ol display techniques should be used. The following points will 
help the teachei to put up an effective exhibition : 

(a) Why an exhiliition— To have the message(s) leach many people. 

To save time for viewers and to have pupils 
“ learn by doing ”, 

(b) What to say in an — To decide what to say consider: 

exhibition Who the viewers arc ? 

What their interests are ’’ 

What you want them to sec, undci stand, think 
or do ^ 

How you can reach them most effectively ^ 

(c) Howto exhibit — Consider what services arc available for putting 

up the exhibits — carpentci artist, masons and 
others. Do not just “ show ”, or “ show off”. 
Use real objects, wherever possible (Models 
and photogiaphs can be substituted, if neces¬ 
sary) 

Plan some paiticipation horn the viewcis. 

Some Suggestions for Exhibits in Home Science Ci,a,ss 
Theme Exhibits 

P/aji things for the Pie- Home made toys, grouped according to the 
school Child developmental stages of the child. Books, 

bulletins, pamphlets. 

Storage of equipment in the Good or poor ways of storing equipment. 
home Examples of good storage facilities like vertical 

shelves, half shelves, sliding shelves, knife 
holders and others. Kitchen cabinet drawers 
and cupboards to show the special features. 
Labour saving devices Good and poor equipment such as : paring 

knives, handles of utensils. Posters with car¬ 
toons, sketches and captions. 

Time-saving “ gadgets ”, labour saving devices 
— with costs and sources. 

Different types of fain ics Illustrative fabrics. 

Swatches and albums to show good, fair and 
poor design in dress matciial. 

Construction and Care of Sewing equipment. 

Clothing Different types of pressing equipment. 

Steps in pre.ssing garments, diafting designs. 
Mutntive lole of gieen leafy Collection of edible-leaves with names. Gollcc- 
vegelables, new high yield- tion of hybrid stains of grains and vegetables, 
ing grains 
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Example for an Home Science Exhibition 


Plan of the exhibition ; 

(a) Theme 

(b) Audience 

(c) Place 

(d) Date and time 


— “ Scope of Home Science ” 

— Pupils, teachers, public. 

— The High School. 

— 18th December, 1973; 4 p.m. 


The theme — ' Scope of Home Science ’ 

In a Flannelgraph, the theme ‘ Scope of Home Science ’ is represen¬ 
ted as a tree The tree shows that the goal of Home Science education is 
to help pupils in their personal, home, family and community life towards 
finding fulfilment. Learnings from the basic sciences, humanities and 
fine arts form the foundations for home-making, which is the most sacred 
function of the family. 

The areas of Home Science are : 

Child care and development. 

Human relationships 

Foods and nutrition. 

Home ( Household) management. 

Housing. 

Related art. 

Textile and clothing, and 

Health, home nursing and first aid. 

Understanding children, their needs, emotions and stages of 
developments are important in family life. Children’s recreation, toys, 
food and clothing form part of this area. 

The model kitchen unit shows the phases in planning, preparing, 
serving and preserving food Hygienic handling of food, use of labour- 
saving devices, comfortable working arrangements, proper lights and 
installations are part of the unit. 

Home Management comprises management of family, resources such 
as time, energy and money, budgeting, beautifying the home, spending 
leisure time constructively and methods of cleaning various items in the 
household In clothing, clothing needs according to age, climate and 
other conditions, quality of textile fabrics, the principles of making 
garments, colour combinations, care of clothing and stain removal are 
included. 

The unit on health should emphasise the factors essential for main¬ 
taining personal, family and community health. First-aid measures in 
case of emergencies are included 
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All lhei,e activiUes in Uic Home aic mthnalcly conneclcd wilh and 
conditioned by development of sound iiumaii relationships and spiritual 
and moral values. The puja area .shows the mfliience of religion on the 
growth and satisfaction from family life 

Thus the exhibits include . 

Model kitchen unit with smokeless chulahs and labour saving 

devices. 

A day’s menu foi pupils, through models and actual foods. 

Children’s toys and play place. 

Flash card on care of the pregnant mother. 

Chart — Do’s and don’ts for an expectant mother. 

Samples of textiles from the difleient siates. 

Stitched and drafted gaiments. 

Flower arrangement indicating colour combinations. 

Budget charts. 

Health posters. 

Stain removahehart. 

7. Motion pictures 

Motion picture helps to reconstruct periods with dramatic intensity 
and realism. It facilitates understanding of people, ideas and processes. 
Therefore motion picture is one of the powerful media of communication, 
facilitating learning through many senses. In a motion picture pupils sit 
in darkness. The screen is the only luminous spot in the room. Pupils 
are protected from external distractions and everyone’s attention is 
focussed on the screen. Hearing is Ihus concentrated. 

Pictures which move capture more attention than those which stand 
still. The movement, colour and expressions in a motion picture make it 
an attractive and effective medium for teaching 

Filmstrip and slide 

A filmstrip is made up of a series of negatives arranged in logical 
sequence. The teacher has more freedom with the filmstrip than with the 
motion picture, since she can stop the projection at any point, explain 
each frame, and screen it for any length of time. 

Teachers can prepare their own filmstrips for class leaching. Such 
filmstrips may be 30 frames in length or more according to needs They 
can be directly photographed or drawn first in the form of charts or 
diagrams and then photographed. Slides can also be prepared by the 
teachers. 

Judicious use of films, film strip and slides calls for wise selection, 
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The foUowjng steps will help in die cfTeclivc use of the films and 
filmstrips. 

a. Select a film or film strip that is appiopriatc for the class. 

1). Preview it and take needed notes. 

c Pieparc the class foi the film .sliow. fftve pupils .some que.stions or 
pioblems to answer which, they will look for material from the 
film or film .strip, 
d Show the film or film strip. 

e. “ Follow-up ” with questions and discussions in the cla.ss, and 

f. Evaluate the film for future use. 

The Central Film Library in New Delhi, the State Film Libraiy, 
Departments of Information and Publicity, Planning, Education, Rural 
Welfare and Social Welfaic have a large number of films and film strips 
available for loan to .schools. 

8. Recordings, radio and audio-tapes 

Recordings, radio and audio-tapes aic less direct than the audio 
visual experiences previously discussed. However, they are valuable 
teaching aids and add much interest to a class in explaining situations, 
clcsciiblng methods and minimising talking. 

9. Visual symbols — graphic aids (charts, maps and dia¬ 
grams ) 

Visual symbols include black-( chalk ) hoaid, flat maps, diagrams, 
posteis and charts. They are more abstract than still pictures, but are 
good aids to illustrate ideas They convey ideas by means of symbols, 
which need to carry a key. Pupils may have difficulty in understanding 
symbols which are complicated. Presenting too many concepts in one 
chart confuses pupils. 

10. Verbal symbols 

Verbal symbols bear no physical resemblance to the objects or ideas 
which they represent. For example, the word ‘ iron ‘ does not look like an 
iron and feel like an iron or press clothes like an iron But it is a term 
which has a common meaning for all of us. Although verbal symbols are 
abstractions, they are indispensable for communications. The Home 
Science teacher must possess a large vocabulary and aliility to express her 
verbal explanations attractively to pupils. 

Using combination of teaching aids 

Floxne Science teachers should use as many of the teaching aids as 
possible to make their teaching real, interesting and meaningful, Wherever 
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suitable aids arc not available, they should improvise them. Aids such as 
posters, charts, flannel graphs, models and exhibits can be prepared by the 
teachers and pupils to meet their needs 

E Socialised techniques 

One of the purposes of education is to develop social efTiciency in the 
learners enabling them feel at home and move satisfactorily in social 
groups, through developing the skills and abilities necessary to adjust to 
others. Personal adjustment is an important pre-requisite to move 
amicably in social groups. For this purpose, the educative process should 
become a socialised activity. Socialised techniques must be used in the 
teaching — learning process. The school and class constitute a miniature 
society, in which pupils come in contact constantly with different groups 
of people and a variety of social .situations. Socialised classroom is one in 
which friendly spirit of co-operation prevails. The major components in a 
socialised class are: the teacher, the pupils, the atmosphere, the facilities 
and the communications. 

The teacher is the guide, consultant, counsellor, advisor and 
director of the pupils She does not dominate but gives opportunities 
to pupils for social development through her proficiency and efficiency. 
She contributes to the learners through effective involvement of their 
interests, initiative, originality and co-operation. She uses democratic 
approaches in teaching. The pupils imitate the behaviour pattern of the 
teacher. The teacher’s qualities of ‘ give and take ’, group work and co¬ 
operation form the basis for the social experiences of the pupils in the 
class-room and outside. 

Freedom and responsibility go together. Freedom has its own 
responsibility. This truth is instilled in the minds of pupils through 
sociahsed techniques. Discipline is not perfect silence. When there is 
activity, there will be some noise. The teacher is alert to sense problem 
situations and take the necessary action immediately to bring order. The 
Physical facilities such as furniture, equipment, books, ventilation, lighting, 
blackboard and other aids help in fostering the physical, mental, social 
and intellectual growth of the learners. In such a setting the spirit of the 
class is salubrious. 

During excursions, field trips and other special occasions which call 
for working together, the teacher must watch how the pupils behave. She 
must bring about sociahsed interactions in the class room, educate the 
pupils patiently so that they develop the skills essential for modifying their 
behaviour patterns and become good citizens. 

Socialized techniques are all those situations which bring pupils 
together — Conversations, discussions of all types and dramatisation, 
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They help pupils acquire abilities and attitudes which are important 
in making personal adjustments in social situations. They foster 
co-opei'ation, respect and consideration for the rights of others and ability 
for eariying out responsibilities. Socialised techniques include : 

1. Recitation 

2. Conversation. 

3. Discussion 

4. Role-playing 

5. Pantomime 

6. The skit-script technique, and 

7. Brain-storming 

1. Recitation 

The term “ recitation ” means a re-citation of learned lessons. 
Recitation periods offer an opportunity for pupils to recite to the teacher 
what presumably had licen learned before class. Recitation has become in 
reality a testing period to see whether or not pupils have done their 
assignments — hence the use of the question and answer procedure or the 
recitation on the assigned topics, in which pupils recite all they can 
remember of what they had studied. 

2* Conversation 

Conversation is the basis of all socialised techniques Conversation is 
oral communication of ideas and experiences witli others or the exchange 
of experiences between two or more individuals in an informal way. 
Conversation helps the teacher to know the learners and guide them 
Therefore, in a socialised class-room, the teacher gives opportunities to the 
learners to converse in the class and express themselves. If the teacher 
goes on delivering a lecture continuously, pupils will lose interest. 
Conversation between the learner and the teacher, and between the teacher 
and the learner is a basic tool to bring about a socialised environment for 
learning Conversation can be channelised constructively through 
discussion sessions of various types. 

3. Discussion 

Discussion is thoughtful consideration of the relationships involved in 
a topic or problem studied by a group, through organised conversation. 
The relationships are analysed, compared, evaluated and conclusions 
drawn. Discussion can be used at all stages of teaclung, depending upon 
the topic, nature of the group, number of members in the group, the 
arrangement of the group for discussion and the time at disposal for 
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discussion. The following are the ways in which discussion sessions can be 
conducted: 

(a) Group-discussion 

(b) Circular discussion 

(c) Panel discussion 

(d) Buzz 

(e) Symposium 

(f) Seminar 

(g) Debate 

(h) Forum 

(i) Committee 

(j) Workshop 

a. Group discumon : Group discussions promote socialised interaction. 
Groups may be formed siiontaneously, informally or formally through 
spcciBc effort. Group discussions are needed: 

To locate problems of interest and significance. 

To define and clarify the nature and extent of the problems and to 
get the best possible solutions. 

To get acquainted with other people and to share ideas with them. 
To find new ideas and insights which will help to solve the problems 
of common concern and personal problems. 

To learn something about working together in groups so that one 
can benefit from the experiences and contributions of all. The 
product of the joint effort of members of a group is superior to the 
best efforts of any single person in that group. 

Who makes the group discussion successful ^ 

Everybody in the group makes the discussion successful. 

Everyone in a group is responsible for seeing that the discussions are 
productive and worthwhile. This means that no one should feel 
that he has no responsibility for the success or failure of the group. 

In informal group discussions, the teacher and the pupils behave as 
memlaers of a family and discuss the matters and problems that have come 
up for discussion. Remaining behind, the teacher may assume leadership, 
initiate and conduct the discussion. In the formal type, the group is 
organised for discussion with a discussion leader, participants, consultants, 
resource persons, recorder and reporter. The leader-selected, elected or 
nominated takes up the responsibility for initiating and maintaining the 
tempo of the discussions and manages the group discussion. The reporter 
maintains a record of tire points made by different participants and make? 
a summary. 
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PUPILS IN GROUP DISCUSSION 

For group discussions, the physical set-up of the classroom plays a 
significant role. The room arrangement depends on the type of activity 
planned along with the discussion’ and type of furniture and space 
available. The best way to have social interaction is to arrange the chairs 
in the form of a circle or semi-circle, This set-up will facilitate 
discussions. 

(b) Chcular discussion: When the group organises itself in a circle to 
discuss the matter, the arrangement is known as ‘Circular discussion’. 
It aids in bringing about a face to face discussion with all the members of 
the group. 

(c) Panel discussion: Panel discussion is carried on by a 
‘ Panel ’ which consists of a small group of three to twelve members, in 
front of an audience. The Panel is headed by a Chairman or President. 
He will make it clear at the beginning itself what aspects of the problem 
will be discussed. He will open the discussion and other members on the 
Panel will join subsequently. Thereafter, the members of the Panel 
exchange their views creatively among themselves on the problems 
assigned The audience finds itself represented in the Panel selected. The 
Panel discussion may take place in rotation, each member expressing his 
views when his turn comes, or it may be done in a free manner when the 
members feel free to speak briefly as thoughts occur to them, one after 
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Ihe Other. The audience may have an opportunity to put some questions 
to the Panel to clear their doubts. 

(d) Buzz sessions consist of breaking up a laigc class into 
smaller groups of approximately six members each, giving the groiqrs a 
definite time foi discussion, usually five to ten minutes, and then having a 
representative from each group report back to the whole class. A Buzz 
session may follow a lecture, panel discussion, symposium or the like, as a 
means of eliciting the reactions, responses or opinions of the group. 

One form of a Buzz session is ‘ Discussion 66 ’ wherein a class is 
divided into many groups having six pupils in each group, each of which 
will discuss the matter for six minutes. 

(e) Symposium: Symposium is a discussion by diffcient specialists or 
speakeis on the same topic, emphasising its dilTeieiit aspects Symposium 
resembles a Panel in that it is a public discussion with approximately the 
same number of participants. But lathcr than discussing back and forth, 
the members piescnt prepared speeches on different phases of the question 
or problem. Following theii presentations, the members may operate as 
a Panel for a time. The audience seldom participates licrause the 
experts try to cover the topic from different angles The Chairman may 
open the discussion for questions and comments from the audience. ' 

A Colloquy is like a symposium, similar to the Panel, involving one 
or more experts in the field to address, discuss, conference research and 
projects It helps to evaluate progress on research projects. 

(f) Seminal. Seminar is an advanced socialised technique Piepaied 
notes, papers other than extempore, reports on the work done by 
individual members is placed before the members of the Seminar, who 
critically evaluate and discuss the findings. Time is specified and 
regulated for reading the paper and discussion. The teacher, being the 
Chairman or the student leader, controls and channels the proceedings 
along the desired lines. Seminar requires much planning ahead, organis¬ 
ing and collecting data before reporting, discussing and evaluation. 

(g) Debate' Debate is a form of discussion providing an organised 
method of illuminating, a topic or, of persuading an audience by arranging 
speakers on opposite sides of a proposition. A typical debate will have 
one or two speakers on a side. 

(h) Forum: Since the Romans used the public place or market place 
which was known as the ‘ Forum ’, for holding open discussions, the term 
‘Forum’has come to refer audience participation in discussion. The 
Forum provides a period when members of the audience may ask questions 
of speakers or make observations on the issues. When describing a 
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particular programme, Ijased on the Forum approach, the word Forum is 
added to the words describing the meeting. For example; Lcctuie-Foium, 
Panel-Forum and Symposiuni-Forum. 

(i) Committees; Pupils may be divided into different groups or 
‘ Committees ’ and each group assigned a task oi‘ responsibility under the 
guidance of a leader of the Committee. 

(j) Workshop; Educational workshop is a get-together for some 
creative educational activity. Working together successfully in groups is 
a skill needed in a democracy. While ‘ discussion ’ demands much talk, 
Workshop is a ‘ shop for work ’ where work is done. A workshop is there¬ 
fore not a talk shop. It is an activity-oriented technique. The group 
may initiate the workshop in a general session for guidelines and rcmaiks, 
and break into smaller groups which meet for longer time to work on a 
specified task or particular theme The workshop may be conducted 
under the guidance of an expert in that field. For exainjilc, in a work¬ 
shop on. niakmg audio-visual aids, an orientation lecture on the use of 
audio-visual aids may start the class. Thereafter the workshop will be 
sub-divided into smaller groups and each group will take up the prepara¬ 
tion and use of one aid when the participants will actually prepare the 
aids. Group discussions can precede or follow the group work where 
needed. Group projects are also socialised techniques. 

How to make the discussions successful 

The success of all types of discussions depends on; 

1. leadership, and 

2. participation 

1. Leadership 

The leaders should help; the members of the gi oup get acquainted 
with each other and draw up a feasible plan for working together. 
They should let all the members know that their opinions and 
thoughts are very important to the group and feel free to express 
their ideas. 

They should help the timid members feel confident and to become 
active, keep the dominant persons from monopolizing the time and 
encourage persons who have particular points to express them when 
they most needed to clarify a problem or to make the discussion 
lively. 

Throughout, the leader should guide the group stay on the track. 
The recorder should; keep a record of the problems, ideas, issues, 
facts and decisions as they are developed by the group and consult 
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the group concerning the nature and scope of the reports to be 
made, provide the group With the summaries when needed. 

He should also prepare final group reports. 

2 Participahon 

The members should : 

Listen to what others say, speak clearly and effectively and be 
willing to stale opinions and give reasons. 

Ask questions to bring out points that arc not clear. They should 
share facts, contribute to the subject, point out problems and ask for 
facts when needed. 

The participants should respect each other remembering that the 
needs, knowledge, skills and the personality of people whom he is 
working with are important. They should give cicdit for good 
work and express appreciations where deserved. 

4. Role-playing 

Role-playing is the spontaneous enactment or diamatization of a 
situation in which pupils impersonate roles rcpicsenting various stages and 
occupations. It creates make-believe situations that evoke feelings and 
helps to sec other people’s outlook and feelings. By attempting to be in 
someone else’s lole and speak, feci and act like that person, pupils 
understand how peotile behave in real life situations. Rolc-23]aying offers 
an excellent means of bringing out into the ojien, emotional prolilem. The 
freedom to impersonate someone else gives a iruiril opiioiLunity to 
express and release his thoughts and emotions without feeling self-conscious 
and without making the problem appear personal. Eventually these 
impel sonations help pupils to arrive at more satisfying or adequate 
patterns of behaviour. 

Role-playing may or may not be planned ahead. Role playing 
depicts the characters of a situation well and explains the situation clearly 
with a tinge of reality. When feelings and emotions are expressed, the 
Other person is understood better. 

Role-playing is made up of a series of steiis: 

(a) Selecting the situation. 

(b) Defining the situation and the roles by the class, 

(c) Choosing participants for the various roles. 

(d) Setting the stage and presenting the situation. 

(e) Acting out the situation; and 

(f) Follow-up discussion—evaluating the presentation. 
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The pitfalls in role-playing are that pupils will not act spontaneously 
if problem is not real to them, or if they are self-conscious. Role-playing 
fails when it is over-used or inappropriately used. Il takes time to use 
role playing as a method. 

5. The pantomime technique 

The pantomime technique, differs from dramatisation in that the 
characters do not talk There are two possible types of pantomime 
performance. The first type involves selection of situations which are 
appropriate for denionsUaling some “ doks and dont’.s ”. This kind of 
performance needs to have only two or three characters to be dynamic in 
action. The other type is longer, and has more chaiactcis It calls for 
an unobseived announcer to deseiibc briefly the action of the performers 
as it IS being carried out. 

6. The skit-script techtiique(<l) 

The skit-script technique has considciahic value in stimulating 
learning under certain conditions The srupts need to be wiiltcn or selected 
carefully by the pupils and the teacher from different sources. They should 
be related to current class work. 

Writing a script requires only a minimum of tcchnicul skills. Several 
types of scripts are popular in schools. One kind may be designed for a 
mock-radio or a mock-television broadcast. Another type of script is the 
double script, often referred to as ‘Before and after’ or ‘Do and don’t’ 
sciipts. 

As the content of a script has been carefully prepared to convey 
definite ideas and impressions, the pupil will need time to become familiar 
with the script. Memorising the lines or having brief notes helps 
towards a smoother and realistic performance. Whether the lines 
are memorised or read, each performer should interpret his role in the 
light of his inner feelings. Otherwise, the performance may seem stilted 
and unnatural. 

The major objective in all the socialised procedures is to promote 
the all-round development of the pupils, to help him co-operate with 
others, carry out the work assigned, develop discipline and take up 
responsibility. As Struck(®l emphasises, the basic ideas behind socialised 
instruction is educating for a progressively belter society through co¬ 
operative effort. 

Through socialised techniques, paiUcipanls learn to take initiative, 
plan activities, express themselves, practise leadership, co-operate with 
otheis and develop ability to report and exchange views adequately. 
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Inspite of the limitations of time and applicability to some aspects of the 
syllabus, socialised techniques 2 ^htcc the teacher and the learner in a free, 
interesting and stimulating situation. 

7- Braiii>storming 

The ‘Brain-storming’ promotes mental stimulation, creative imagina¬ 
tion and positive thinking. It can be used also as problem-solving 
technique. It is apjrlied when many members are eager to give their 
opinions on a particular problem. It is used by several large business 
companies and research institutes Schools, colleges and universities also 
use this technique. 

In brain-storming, a group of people sit around a table, or tables, to 
think and speak out tlicir miud.s about a specific problem, without 
worrying about criticisms, or how “wild” their ideas might be. The 
problem is put before the group and each one is requested to give a 
solution or a comment without much time to think about it or discuss it. 
The suggested solutions arc collected and studied. According to tests, 
people show greater creative imagination in such group thinking. In 
using the brain-storming method, therefore quick, wild and free thinking 
should be promoted. The more ideas, the belter is the result. Combining 
ideas thiough adapting, expanding and modifying to impiove on one’s 
own or someone else’s ideas should also be encouraged, without critical 
judgements, remarks and criticisms on any member’s .suggestions. 

The session starts with the presentation of the problem by the 
leader and each iiarticipanl is urged to give only one idea at a time. The 
flow of ideas should jump all around the tabic. Raising the hands up 
when one has an idea will help the leader. All the ideas presented, are 
recorded or written on a blackboard. The idea can be summarised or 
abbreviated to speed creative thinking, but should not be changed in 
thought. The quicker and informal the thinking is, the more enjoyable 
the session is. Usually 5-6 minutes arc allowed for a Brain-storming 
session—never longer than 20 minutes. On an average 60-70 ideas can 
be collected in three minutes. 

A dilTerencc of opinion exists about the desirable number in a 
group. Sojme favour small groups; others regard larger groups better, if 
recorders can put down ideas fast enough, A large number divided into 
smaller groups may get together later to combine their ideas. Twelve in 
a group may be a good number. 

Evaluating and weighing of ideas come after brain-storming by 
different persons or the participants. A good leader encourages ideas, but 
does not mastermind or ‘expert’ the meeting. 
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How does the teacher know that her communication has been 
effective ^ Only by letting the pupils discuss, raise questions and answer 
questions pertaining to the message communicated. The following 
evidences will indicate the effectiveness of teaching : 

1. The receivers ( pupils) respond thiough a volley of questions. A 
good teacher is willing to answer the questions. 

2. The pupils answer adequately the questions raised by the teacher 
after the lesson. 

3. The pupils peifoiin well in tests 

4. The facial expressions of pupils are cheerful, indicating that t hey 
comprehend the lesson. 

5. The responses of the pupils outside the class are encouraging; 
such as doing home work, talking to filends about the lesson and 
wanting to read more. 

6. The behaviour of the pupils in their homes and community is 
satisfactoiy, reinforcing the lessons learned. 


ASSIGNMENTS 

1. List sevewl situations in the aiea of Home Management which lend 
themselves to role-playing. 

2. Organise an exhibuion lo show the need fot planning budget and 
evaluate it. 

3. List topics in Home Saence suitable for (a) Seminar^ (b) Panel 
Discussion, and (c) Fmurn. 

4. Collect the teaching aids available in your locality to teach Home 
Science. 

5. Develop cuteuafor evaluating the teaching aids and evaluate them. 
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CHAPTER XI 


Techniques (Methods) of Teaching' 


7 caching iv the nwsi cbjjimll nf all arlt and the jnnfimndrsl of all 
iticnics. In il\ ahfiiliite piifeitinn, il wmtld involve a complete 
htwwLcdgc of the whole being to he taught and of the precise 
mantiir in which every possible application would ajfiil it, 

— lloiuni: Mann 


Methods of teaching aie ways of organising llic Icamiug cxpeiiences 
during a class period, I'/llcctivc Lcchiiiciues of teaching are based on the 
use of relevant teaching devices and Audio-Visual aids and ‘ fixing ’ 
devices like questioning, recapitulation and assignments which help in 
fixing the infoiIllation or skills in the Icaincr. The type of methods 
employed will depend upon the Icaiiici, learning situation, facilities 
available and the nature of the infounaiion to he communicated, 

Commenting on the dc.sirablc methods of leaching, the Secondary 
Education ComuiissioiiU) obscivetl : “ A method is not merely a device 
adopted fot communicating certain items ol information to jiupils and 
exclusively the concern of the tcachci, who is supposed to be at the 
‘ giving end Any method, good or bad, links up the teacher and his 
pupils into an organic relationship with constant mutual interaction : it 
reacts not only on the ‘ mind ’ of the pupils but also on their entire 
personality, their slandard.s of work and judgement, their intellectual 
and emotional equipment, their attitudes and values. Good methods 
which are psychologically and socially sound may raise the whole quality 
of their life while bad methods may debase it. Thcrefoie in the choice 
and assessment of methods, teachers must always take into consideration 
their end-products, namely, the attitudes and values inculcated in pupils 
consciou.sly or unconsciously 

The approaches and procedures discussed in tlie preceding chapter 
also constitute valuable methods of leaching. In addition, the several 
methods available for leaching pupils in the secondary schools are : 

A. Lecture 

B. Demonstration 

G. Laboratory 

D, Project 
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E. Pioblein-solving 

F. Home activity 

G. Utilising festivals 

H. Folk lore and dances 

I. Tcani-tcaching 

J. Programmed instruction 

K. Assignment and home work. 

A. Lecture Method 

‘Lectuic’ or 'telling' is the most commonly u.sed method in teach¬ 
ing. Often it forms the soul and sole process of teaching. To many 
teachers and learners, lecturing means efficiency m delivering information 
without interruption and without referring to any text or written material. 
Effectiveness in lecturing is evaluated from the quantum of lufoimation 
thus relayed and not necessarily by its effect on the learner. 

Lecture as a method of communication is deeply ingrained in the 
fabric of our educational system, being the most economical way of getting 
a vast amount of information across to a large group within the least time, 
Even though the coverage of material by the lecture method is more 
within a given duration than that by the laboratoiy and activity approa¬ 
ches, the percentage of retention falls with the passage of time. Thercfoic, 
it is desirable to use the lecture method, in conjunction witli some olhei 
method(s) such as display of visual aids, use of audio technicjucs, demons¬ 
tration and role-playing. While using the loctiue method, the teacher 
should give the recognition to the need for eliciting pupils’ participation 
through discussions and responses to questions Socrates distrusted the 
lecture method on the giound that the lecturer puts ready-made ideas into 
the minds of the pupils, without leading them to discover their potentials. 
To Socrates, the ‘question’ was a means of inducing thinking, besides a 
means of testing factual information. The Socratic method leads the, pupil 
from the “ unconscious ignorance ” to “ conscious ignorance ” through an 
ironic or destructive stage of questioning and then on to “ truth ” by the 
constructive stage of further questioning. The essential steps involved in 
the lecture method are : (1) lecture preparation and (2) lecture presen¬ 
tation. 

1. Lecture preparation 

From the syllabus prescribed, the teacher can decide upon the units 
or topics which could be covered through lectures and estimate the time 
required for them, based on the stage of learning of the pupils and their 
inteiests. Recognizing the level of understanding of the learners, the 
teaching points and notes should be prepared in advance with up-to- 
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clateness and appinprialnness with due cnnsidoration for the important 
poinf? to br einpha'^iscd, the, other methods of tcarlnng to be integrated, 
the tcaehing aids to be used and llie manner in ndiirh pupils should be 
involved in discussions and otlie. piorednres. 

Gathering infnnnatton alone will not hr adcciuate. Oig.un/ing it in 
projicr sequenee is important The teachei has to ‘tailoi’ hci Icrturc, 
‘iioning out’ vague ideas, Unintciesting or iirelevant matter and 
hurrying through th" lcs-,un will negate learning. 

The pupils need to he organized and prejiaicd through hand-outs, 
announcements and similar slep.s, to leceive the snbjecL-matlcr in the 
lecture All the lequitcd arrangements for any deinnnstiation or film- 
show, shoidd be ,got leacly in advans’e wiihont sjn'iiilmg (la‘-s time for that 
purpose 

2 Lulmo )'i 

Good Icctuie is titniihfied conversation Tlic teacher should talk to 
the pupils and not to herself, with ptoper articulation, iiroiiounciation of 
words and tempo, She .should not svvallotv words, but .stress the points 
clearly, She should create a pleasant and social atmosphcic in the class¬ 
room to win the attention, and sustain the concenliatioii of the learners. 
Addressing them by their names and distributing the questions to different 
pupils will help in making them alert and attentive. Discipline should 
thus be maintained by attending to each pupil to the extent possible. 

Reading out the lesson to the class in the form of dictation of notes 
should be eliminated. The subject-matter should be presented with an 
arresting introduction by bringing out its relation to previous knowledge. 
The topic should be made clear at the beginning itself so that the thoughts 
of the learners could travel along with those of the teacher. The pupils 
can then remember the points recognizing theii lelevancy and appro¬ 
priateness to the topic. 

Pupils should be motivated to develop interest in the lesson, by 
kindling their creative thinking. Glarily and coherence of thought should 
be evident in all the explanations given. Combining other methods of 
teaching along with lecture and stressing the definiLions, fundamental 
principles and other important points will help to sustain the interests of 
pupils and make teaching effective and purposeful. Involving the pupils 
in the class-room discussions, demonstrations or other activities gives them 
recognition. Fiequent checking of the learning that is taking place 
during the class-period is essential since, proceeding further without 
making the previous point clear will be of no use, 
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B. Demonstration 

The demonstration method, alone or with lecture, is used widely to 
teach different aspects of Idome Science. Demonstiation shows how a 
process is carried out or an article is made or how some steps aie not to 
be taken. For example, a teacher may demonstrate a practical lesson on 
preparation of an infant food formula, drafting a blouse pattern, ironing a 
garment or an artistic room anangement, 



A DEMONSTRATION LE.SSON IN WHICH THE TEACHER POINTS 
OUT THE SCRAPPING OUT THE SKIN OF THE VEGETABLES 

An old Chinese proverb says, “ One picture is worth 1000 words ” 
— A well given demonstration is worth much more, for it is an action- 
picture. Demonstration is often the only possible method, when there are 
no special facilities for teaching the practical aspects of Home Science to a 
large number of pupils. Demonstration has been proved as the most 
successful technique for leaching adults also. For teaching skills and 
carrying out activities scientifically demonstrations are helpful. For 
example, pupils will understand the operation of a sewing machine well 
when the teacher demonstrates the methods of handling it, In areas 
where an age-old custom needs to be changed such as adoption of the 
absorption method of cooking lice, or washing clothes using a wash board, 
demonstration of the new method is indispensable. Mere talking about 
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the change lequircci will not carry conviction. If pupils can see for them' 
selves that the new method is belter than the eld one, they will begin to 
change their ways of living. Demonstrations are effective in teaching 
practical topics such as household care, cleaning, mating garments, food 
preparations, food preservation, extending hospitality and care of the 
baby. 

Demonstration is an aclion-cum-illustrated lecture, wherein the 
teacher brings out the iclationship between the different steps of the 
subject-matter taught using appropriate materials and articles Lecture 
demonstration method is valuable to teach the dilfcrent steps, processes or 
procedures involved in a piece of practical work or in handling appliances 
and machines. The teacher gives the explanation and demonstration 
simultaneously. 

Demonstrations hel]i to : 

1. Serve as model lalioratory work. 

2 Make the pupils familiar with the nature and use of the apparatus. 

3. Utilise teacher’s tunc in observing the pupils while tlicy do their 
experiments, and 

4, Stimulate further learning. 

Requirements for a succesrful demonstration 

Demonstration may be long or short. They may be given by the 
teachers, pupils or both. The lequircmenl.s for a successful demonstration 
are : 

1 Pleasing personal appearance of the deinonstiaior. 

2. Knowledge and accuracy of information 

3. Equipment—Careful selection and arrangement of the required 
equipment and teaching aids. 

4. Comfortable seating arrangements for pupils so that every one 
can see. 

5. Planning all the details. 

6. Thorough preparation. 

7. Presentation — good choice of words and clarity in the points 
made. 

8. Pupils’ responses, and 

9. Evaluation and follow-up. 

1. The demonstrator 

The demonstrator is the centre of into.iesl in the demonstration 
method, since she performs the experiments to illustrate the steps, verify 
facts and principles. She must be appropriately dressed, She must have 
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a. well modvilaled voice which can be heard fiom all sides and even at the 
last row. Her vocabulary and giammar must be correct. She should be 
relaxedj confident and friendly while demonstrating Her enthusiasm 
and vitality must be infective. When she turns her back to go to the 
blackboard to illustrate a point, she should stop talking. 

2. Knowledge 

The demonstrator mu.st have full information on the subject of the 
demonstration and how to pie.scnt it. Only then, she will have self 
confidence. 

3. Equipment 

Equipment plays an important role in demonstration. A table may 
be set up in the laboratoiy or classroom at coirect working height for 
demonstration. Or special demonstration tables can be designed, equip¬ 
ped and fitted with accessories .such as shelves, drawers, storage cupboards, 
sinks or basins for washing. A muror placed above the demonstration 
table will facilitate the audience following the activities of the demons¬ 
trator. 

The correct working height for the demonstration table is 75 cm or 
30 inches, If the height of the demonstration tabic is low, bricks, stones 
or wooden blocks can be placed under the legs to raise the table to 
sufficient height. If the demonstration table is too high for the demonstra¬ 
tor, a plank can be provided for the demonstrator to stand, at the same 
time enabling her to move freely during the demonstration. An area 
around 150-230 cm X 50 cm will be required for equipping a demonstra¬ 
tion table 

The very best equipment must be used to create interest and establish 
connections. They must be collected at the preliminary planning stage, 
assembled, neatly arranged and kept ready for the demonstration. In 
demonstration and other methods, the teacher may have to improvise 
equipment and facilities. 

4. Comfortable seating arrangements 

With seating arrangements conducive to adequate visibility as in a 
gallery or amphitheatre, the pupils should sit comfortably and listen, 
observe and take notes. 

5. Planning 

Detailed planning is necessary prior to the demonstration. How to 
conduct the demonstration, how to start, proceed and finish must be 
planned well in advance. Several points need to be remembered in this 
context. They are; 
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(a) Know the standard of the pupils. 

(b) Plan the procedures to be u.scd to manage the time (period ) 
available cITectivcly, 

(i) Prepare an outline — Think of ways to make pupils want to 
learn the new practices. 

(ii) Select the required equipment and supplies of the best 
quality which the pupils can get easily. Collect equipment. 
Plan how equipment is to be used step-by-step. 

(iii) Practise — Practise what to say and what and how to do, to 
keep the demonstration simple, to include every step needed, 
to have equipment where you want it and to know that the 
demonstration will move smoothly. 

(iv) Plan visual aids — Decide what visual aids will make the 
demonstration clear Plan and decide who will make the 
aids and when they should be ready. Decide where aids 
should be placed for elfcctivc use, 

(v) Plan for the assistant’s help, if available. 

When the demonstration is carried out with ease, skill and 
confidence, pupils will believe that the steps demonstrated arc easy and 
can be repeated by them. 

6 . Preparalion 

(a) Arrange all the required materials to be accessible readily, 

(b) Display effectively the equipment to be used. 

(c) Check seating, lighting and other arrangements. 

(d) Rehearse the procedures to feel confident. 

(e) Ensure reproducibility of the product to be demonstrated. 

7. Presentation 

The following are the steps in the presentation: 

(a) Introduce the topic. Introduction is the stimulation stage to get 
attention and to prepare the pupils to be favourably disposed. At 
this stage, the purpose and idea of the demonstration are given 
and important relationships discussed. 

(b) Present the subject-matter interestingly with clarity. 

(i) Emphasize key points — put on the blackboard the three, 
four or five main points of demonstration Words used must 
be understood by all the pupils throughout. 

(li) Empha.size places where mistakes are likely to be made, 
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(iii) Keep to the main idea — postpone answers to unrelated or 
difficult questions. 

(iv) “ Do ” and “ say Work while talking and talk while 
working, but keep remarks to minimum. 

(v) Have a neat setting — background or table. 

(vi) Make it easy for pupils to see and hear. 

(vii) Have pupils seated or standing so that they can see the 

demonstration easily. Ensure enough light on work so that 
pupils can see easily — (pupils should not face the light). 
“ If they cannot see, they cannot learn See that the 

working space is clear and in the view of pupils. Show 
materials in large size. If they are too small to see, draw a 
picture or pass copies of diagram or divide the class into 
small groups. Make good use of appropriate visual aids, 
large enough to be seen by all and where all can see easily. 

(c) Demonstrate important relationships. 

(d) Move ahead: 

(i) Ensure that the demonstration is steadily moving along — 
neither in a hurry nor too slow. 

(ii) Cover the points one by one completely, with no gap 
between the information and the demonstration. The 
demonstrator should explain every step and answer all the 
questions then and there, as the work progresses. 

(e) Keep pupils comfortable throughout. They must be at ease with 
the teacher and the setting. 

8, The pupils' i espouse 

The pupils must feel comfortable and be in a receptive mood 
throughout the demonstration. The teacher must stimulate them by her 
introduction. The room in which the demonstration is given must be well- 
hghted and not stuffy Since even with the best possible arrangements, 
only a small group of pupils seated in the front can follow the demonstra¬ 
tion, writing the major steps on a blackboard, using mimeographed 
instruction sheets or a flannelgraph will help pupils follow the procedures. 
The distance from the last seat to the blackboard should not exceed 
8 meters ( 27 ft.). 

If pupils can perform the steps involved in a particular practical 
item simultaneously, success is ensured. Then it will be necessary to have 
the same number of the various types of equipment as there are pupils in 
a practical class, 
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Qjaestioning by the pupils must be welcomed and permitted through¬ 
out the demonstration and at the end of the demonstration. Answers 
given to the question should be direct and clear. If the pupils appear 
worried or confused, as can be seen from the expression on their faces, 
the teacher should stop and dispel their doubts and fears. If the teacher 
cannot answer all the questions raised by the pupils, she must accept the 
fact and assure them that she would give the answer in the next class. 

9 , Evaluation and follow-up testing the end-product 

Display and testing of the end-product are the proofs of the 
efficiency of the demonstration, The display should be neat and lelevant. 
Pupils must be helped to evaluate the end-product. 

Review key points. Stimulate and guide critical analysis and let 
pupils display, compare, contrast and evaluate the end-product. Emphasize 
major ideas. Encourage discussion. 

Lead to the desired goal. 

Give out written materials — outline or bulletins. 

Refer to books and bulletins for further study. 

Follow-up with lecture and other methods. 

The time allowed for questions, taking notes and for practice should 

be adequate. 

Observe throughout the demonstration how it can be improved. 

Note the types of questions pupils ask. 

Ask later how many had tried the demonstrated practice. 

Ask how many had showed the practice to others, 

While the demonstration method gives pupils opportunity for 
practical experience in performing specific jobs, it has some limitations. 
It is expensive and consumes much time and energy of the demonstrator. 
It makes no provision for the different stages of development of the pupils 
in a class, since each is expected to work at the same speed. During 
adolescence, the degree of development differs among individuals. 
Initiative and creative ability are also curbed. Furthermore, the demonst¬ 
rator may be tempted to lecture rather than demonstrate. Oral discussions 
may not be encouraged and practicals may not go hand-in-hand with 
demonstration work. These short-comings can be overcome by evaluating 
every demonstration and modifying the procedures. The evaluation sheet 
described below can help in the evaluation of demonstrations. 
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Evaluation Sheet 


Name of the demonstrator 
Subject of demonstration- 
class; Date and tune 


Aim of tlie dcmonstiation; 

Planned fui.minutes 

Actually took...minutes 


I. Demonstbatob 

Personal appearance, poise 
Self confidence and enthusiasm 
Audibility 

Voice: Pleasant and clear 
Good manners 

II. Demonstration 

A Subject matter 20 
Interesting 
Appropriate 
Accurate 

Novel and sustaining interest 
B. Presentation 25 

Introduction — good 

Preparation — adequate 

Good techniques used in handling equipment 

Within time limit 

Orderly progress throughout 

Summarized well at the end 

III. Resums 

Purpose accomplished 
Products creditable ( acceptable) 

Attractively displayed 
Mistakes used to advantage 

Stimulated a desire to try the product/procedure 


Points 

30 

10 

7 

5 

5 

3 


5 

5 

5 

5 

2 

5 

10 

2 

4 

2 


5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Total ... 100 


The following questions will also be helpful to evaluate the 
demonstration: 

1. Was the purpose of the demonstration clear ? 

2. Did the pupils want to learn the practice ? 

3 Was the demonstration well planned ? Were the key points out¬ 
lined ? Were equipment collected and supplied ahead of time ? 
Did the visual aids add to the demonstration ? 

4. Did the demonstrator keep checking to see if pupils understood 
what she was doing and saying ? 

5, Was the information accurate ? 
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6 Did the demonstrator review the key points ? 

7. Did the pupils ask questions ? 

8. Did their questions and discussion show that they would try the 
practice demonstrated P Did they show interest in more informa¬ 
tion about the subject ? 

9 Will the pupils show what they learned to othcis ? 

“ If the pupil has not learned, the teacher has not taught 

An example for a demonstration 

Demonstration: Bathing a two month old baby. 

Articles necessary 

Two buckets 
Mug 

Two towels 
Soap 
Basin 
Oil 

Powder 

Cotton ( or an old clean rag) 

Show 

1. Sihear oil on the body of the baby and let him lie on a towel and 
kick well, 

2. Get ready luke-warm water in a basin. 

3. Slip the baby gently into the walex holding his head above the 
water, supporting the neck. 

4. Wet the hair, rub hair and soap gently and thoroughly. 

5. Gently pour water and rinse the hair. 

6. Wash the body, first the back and then the front, with plenty of 
water and wash off soap and dirt. 

7. Wipe the body with towel to remove moisture and powder well 
Glean the ear and nose. 

8. Put clean clothes on. 

Bath time should be an enjoyable time, both for mother and baby. 
Have everything ready in time. After the bath, give baby food. The 
baby will sleep soundly after such a bath and feed. 

(G) Laboratory Method 

Pupils learn by doing. The laboratory method helps them to ‘ learn 
by doing ’. Therefore experience in the laboratory is an important part of 
pupil’s total experience. It is the best method for providing pupils a clear 
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understanding of any process. Laboratory experience under the 
supervision of the teacher provides the first step m the development of 



PUPILS AT WORK IN THE HOME SCIENCE LABORATORY 

manipulative and managerial skills. Personal involvement in experimenta¬ 
tion promotes development of a spirit of inquiry, capacity for reasoning, 
acquisition of the needed information and objectivity in observation. It 
is often necessary and desirable to have two consecutive periods together 
for laboratory exercise. 

The laboratory method is; 

1. Experimental 

2. Observational 

3. Productive 

1. Experimental 

Experiences help to explain, illustrate or prove a principle. For 
example, examining the behaviour of protein rich-foods on heating; 
washing woollen clothes and developing the blue print of a house-plan 
are experiences which are experimental in nature. 
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2. Observational 

Examples for the observational type of experiences aie : observations 
on child behaviour to develop ability to iccognisc characteristics of 
children, or on different types of Rangoli ( Kolam ) to discern decorative 
patterns and draw conclusions. 

3, Productive 

Construction of a frock for an infant, or preparation of tomato 
chutney or making a bag out of discarded gunny aie examples of 
experiences which yield productive results. 

In all these three types of the laboratory methods the lesson has 
three phases. 

1. A planning phase 

2. A doing phase, and 

3. A summarization and evaluation phase. 

1. Planning: In the planning period, pupils and teacher together 
develop the plans and prepare themselves for the whole experience. They 
set the goals, clarify the plan, outline the procedures to be followed and 
prepare for the discussion to follow the work period. 

The teacher gives the introduction for the practical work with due 
coordination between the theoretical aspects taught, and the purpose of 
the experiment or laboratory session. Pupils are enlightened on how to 
keep a faithful record of what they do and observe. They are enthused to 
work independently and to discover facts for themselves. For these to be 
effective, the teacher should have done adequate planning in advance. 
The experiments should have been planned and graded according to the 
age level and abilities of the pupils. The necessary preparatory work 
should have been completed and checked the day before the practical work 
is to be carried out. 

While individual work is to be preferred to group work, if the 
equipment and accommodation are not adequate, group work needs to be 
adopted. Pupils may choose their fellow workers for practical work, or 
the teacher may form groups according to certain criteria-height, 
socio-economic distribution, vegetarian—non-vegetarian and such like.i'^l 

There should be a place for every article in the laboratory. The 
important apparatus should be placed at convenient reach of pupils, who 
may be organised to assist in turns. Such arrangement will give pupils 
opportunity for handling and manipulating various apparatus. A first-aid 
kit must be available in the laboratory for use m emergencies. 

2. Doing' During the ‘doing’ or work period, experimentation, 
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production and observation are carried out by the pupils, following the 
rules displayed both outside and inside the laboratoiy. The pupils are 
also given specific and clear instructions bcfoie they start the practical 
work, through laboratory manuals, instruction caids or oral directions and 
guided to follow them strictly. The teacher supervises individual and 
group work, which are being done according to the plans developed. She 
gives her assistance and attention first to those who need them most, she 
IS alert to all that is going on in the laboratory. This is a period for 
individual teaching and for developing good working standards. Therefore, 
the teacher should bestow great care to watch the posture of pupils while 
working, the methods they use, orderliness in woik, cleanliness of 
work-spaces, sanitary pi.ictices and safety. 

The pupils should be engaged m doing the allotted work in the 
laboratory without disturbance, confusion or noise. They should maintain 
a record book in which the experiment is described and observations 
recorded, following a definite style ofwiiting. 

3 Evaluating- Duung the evaluation period, products and methods of 
work are evaluated by pupils and the teacher, The accomplishments are 
summarised and judged in the class and discussed. 

The pupils display the products or results and evaluate them with 
the help of a score card or check list developed for the purpose. Principles 
are discussed and clarified in the light of the experiences in ' doing 

Evidence of a successful laboratory lesson are revealed by the follow¬ 
ing. Pupils: 

(a) progress smoothly during the activity period. 

(b) work independently and co-operatively. 

(c) work without wasting time. 

(d) share responsibility for routine work. 

(e) maintain their interest and attention throughout, and 

(f) evaluate the entire activity objectively. 

Example for a laboratory lesson 

Given below is an illustration of a successful laboratory class in 
Home Science. 

Glass — Ninth standard 

Subject — Practical in food and nutrition 

Unit — Balanced diets 

Duration of the 

session — Two 45 minute periods 

Number of pupils — 20 
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Topic for practical—Preparing a balanced meal for a family of 
work five. 

Previous know-Pupils have learned the essential nutrients. 

ledge They have cooked food preparations such as 

rice, dhal and vegetables. 


1, Planning 

(a) Advance planning by the teacher 
The teacher should: 

List and purchase the ingredients required; 

Collect the utensils and equipment; 

Organise the supply table; 

Prepare a poster on “The Basic Groups of Foods”. 

Prepare and mimeograph the lecipes and directions. 

Prepare and mimcogi’ahph score cards for listing the foods 
consumed during the previous day (as shown on page 155) and 
for evaluating the balanced meal before and after preparing it. 

Planning with the pupils 

The teacher gives the definition of ‘balanced’ diets. 

Teacher lets pupils observe and study the poster on the “Basic 
Groups of Foods”. They become conscious of the foods to be 
included in the daily diet. 

Pupils check the foods they had taken th e previous day on the 
score card and calculate their scores. 

Pupils see the ingredients placed on the supply table. 

Pupils plan the menu for the meal according to the ingredients 
available—rice or atta, greens, dhal, tomatoes, beans and curds. 
Pupils read the direction sheets and recipes for the food prepara¬ 
tions and understand the quantities to be taken. 

Teacher explains the metliods of measuring ingredients, the use 
of the steam cooker and the tomato sheer. 

Pupils are divided into groups and assigned the following prepara¬ 
tions and activities: 

Group 1 Rice cr chapati 
Group 2 Salad 
Group 3 Greens and dhal 
Group 4 Beans poriyal 

Group 5 Cleaning and arranging the place for food service 
Group 6 Serving food and cleaning up. 
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2. Doing Period 

The various groups are busy doing their assignments; the teacher 
assists the group preparing the rice on the use of the steam cooker The 
groups preparing the salad get help in handling the labour saving 
device—the sheer. The group preparing the place for serving food 
receives encouragement on their decoration. 

Time is watched and kept. The meal is served All the pupils and 
teacher taste the food picparations and judge them The utensils are 
washed and kept away. The laboratory is cleaned. 

3. Summarising and Evaluation Period 

The criteria for evaluating the meal are: 

(i) Taste and flavour of preparations 

(ii) Appearance 

(iii) Consistency and texture 

(iv) Combinations 

(v) Quantities cooked 

(vi) Method of serving, and 

(vii) Cleanliness of the kitchen before, during and after cooking. 


What Did I £at Yesterday 

(Pupil’s Score Sheet for Previous Day’s Food Intake) 
(Indicate the intakes with a-v/) 

Name. 

Date. 


Foods taken 


Breakfast Lunch Dinner Others Scores 


Milk 

Egg or fish or meat 
Pulses and nuts 
Cereals 
Bread 

Potato or other starchy tubers 
Oil and fats 

Greene or raw vegetables 
Fruits 

Tea or coffee 
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Total scores .. .. 



Maximum scores possible 


Points for a time 

4 

Milk and milk products 


1 

2 

Egg, fish or meat 


1 

3 

Dhals and nuts 


1 

3 

Rice or atla or bread 


1 

1 

Potato 


i 

1 

Oil and ghee 


i 

2 

Greens or green or yellow vegetables 


1 

2 

Other vegetables 

... 

1 

2 

Fi nits 


I 

0 

CofTeo or tea 


0 


20 


Rating 17-20 points ... Well balanced 

14-16 points ... Nearly balanced 

Below 10 points ... Not balanced 

(D) Project Method 

Education is preparation for healthy, happy and wholesome living. 
Are the laws of learning applied in daily life ? The project method 
answers this question. William Kilpatrikl®' defines project as a ‘unit of 
wholehearted purposeful activity, proceeding in a social environment’. 

The project method is based upon John Dewey’.sO^ pragmatic 
philosophy of cxpcrimentalisni. Dewey’s philosophy of pragmatism 
brought a new dynamism to education. It transformed the dull, 
monotonous and purposeless class-room teaching into one of vitality. John 
Dewey said that education should not only be for life, but through life. 
He was keenly aware of the gap between pupil’s life in school and life in 
society. He insisted that in an efficient educational system, this gap 
should be bridged. The project method is an attempt to bring society 
into the school. 

Stevenson(3> defines project as, “A problematic act carried to 
completion in its natural setting” Ballard<3> states that “project is a bit 
of real life that has been imported into the school”. A project is thus 
related to real life, its problems and their solutions in social 
environment. 

Types of projects 

There are four types of projects (Kilpatrick 
1, The producer's type 

In the producer’s type of projects the emphasis is on actual 
production or construction of materia], object or article 
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2. The consumei’s type 

The consumer’s type of project consists of various experiences, 
such as reading and listening, evaluating food preparations, 
garments, accommodation, toys and such. 

3. The problem Ivpe 

The problem type of project aims at solving pioblems involving 
the intellectual processes of the pupils. For example, determining 
the optimum temperature of oil for producing palatable pagoda, 
and 

4 The drill type 

The drill type of project is directed towards attaining sldlls in 
activities such as learning vocabulary, sewing and kneading 
dough. 

Principles underlying the project method 

The principles governing the project method are that it is' 
Purposeful, 

Activity centred, 

Centred around life situations, 

Based on experience, 

Based on pupils iVeedom for exploration, and 
Utilitarian in objective. 

Purpose 

The project must be purposeful for the pupils. They must know 
why they are undertaking a particular project. Only then they 
will get satisfaction and incentive to work. 

Activity 

A child is active by nature The project method gives opportunities 
to the child to be active and to do things for himself. Through 
activity centred learning, the pupils think, plan and do things 
independently. 

Reality Life-centred 

Education is preparation for life. Real life situations are created in 
the school through the project method. The pupils are provided 
with opportunities to exercise their talents in real situations, 

Experience 

Experience is a by-product of activity. In the project method, the 
child works alone or with a group, carries out his assignments 
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and gains valuable social experiences in co-opcralion, character 
training and practical dcmociacy. 

Freedom 

The pioject approach leaves the pupils to themselves What they 
do and how should they do are to be decided by themselves. Such 
freedom hcljis children to unfold and express themselves fully. 

Utility 

Knowledge should be useful and practical. The puiject method 
ensures the practical utility of the knowledge learned. 

Steps in the project method 

In the pioject method also pupils Icain by doing. The teacher’s job 
is to provide a situation wliich may give pupils a spontaneous urge 
to carry out the pro ject according to their interests and attitudes. The 
project situations can be provided by conversation on different topics, 
discussions, pictuies, buildings or sites, telling stories 'or taking children 
out on excursions and educational tours. There are many stages in the 
organisation and completion of projects Purposing, planning, executing 
and evaluating arc the steps in the process. 

Purposing 

In this stage, the teacher inspires the pupils to select suitable 
projects, arising out of their needs, interests and aptitudes and clarify the 
purpose. The teacher should never force a project on the pupils. Well 
begun is half-done. The selection of a suitable project and setting the 
goal paves the way for success. 

Planning 

In the planning stage, decisions are made about the procedures and 
nature of the outcomes. Various means of attaining the goals are 
considered and compared. Finally a plan is decided upon and appropriate 
activities selected. Planning is flexible to allow modifications when 
necessary. 

Executing 

The execution of the plan consists of the learning activities involved 
in carrying out the plan. The learning outcomes are decided by the 
nature of the project. Pupils distribute the various duties and share the 
efforts, involving themselves deeply in the activities. At diis stage the 
teacher’s help is minimum. She sees that the pupils get all the necessary 
facilities for the execution of the project, 
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Evaluating 

Evaluating the outcomes of the projects and the whole set up, 
working in groups is very important from the point of view of developing 
desirable habits and making learning permanent. With the help of the 
teacher, pupils evaluate their own assignments and their total effect. 

All suljjects in the curricula do not lend themselves to be learned 
through projects. Soap making, paper making, kitchen garden, 
maintaining a beehive and setting up a museum are excellent projects. 
Excursions, the school magazine and arranging a meeting are also good 
projects to be tried. 

The project method depends on the enthusiasm of the pupils and 
teachers for its success. 

(E) Problem-solving Method 

Teaching Home Science or any other science requires use of the 
scientific method. Any method of solving a problem scientifically, follow¬ 
ing appropriate steps logically is a scientific method. The scientific 
method involves thinking, reasoning, planning and execution. Achieve¬ 
ment of certain abilities, skills and attitudes arc the results. Viewed in 
this perspective, ‘Problemsolving’ is a scientific method. 

RiskH) explains problem-solving as a planned attack on a difficulty, 
perplexity or problem to find a satisfactory solution. Rossi®' interprets 
problem-solving as an educational device whereby the teacher and the 
pupils attempt in a conscious, planned and purposeful manner to arrive at 
an explanation or solution to some educationally significant difficulty, 

A problem occurs in m situation in which a felt difficulty to act is 
realised. It is a difficulty that is clearly present and recognised, It may 
be mental difficulty or physical. It may involve manipulation of data. 
The distinguishing feature about a problem is that it impresses the pupil 
who meets it as needing a solution. He recognises it as a challenge^’). 

Characteristics of a 'problem' 

The problem to be solved arises out of a life or an educational 
situation. For the application of problem-solving as a method of 
teaching, the problem selected must be clear, definite, understandable, 
thought-provoking, interesting and suited to the age, needs and capability 
of the learners and the knowledge they already possess. It should have 
practical value, be capable of completion within the time limit set, 
without causing additional financial commitment to the problem-solver 
or to the institution. Above all, the problem should correlate with the 
curriculum. 
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Systematic approacli to problem solving involves two important 
types of procedures, namely, inductive and deductive. 

The inductive procedure 

The inductive procedure demands the thinking process to move 
fiom the particular to the general. General conclusions aie anived 
at from concrete examples and generalisations fiom paiticular principles. 
Home Science poses many problems which may be put to inductive 
reasoning. An example for inductive problem solving is: vitamin G 
dissolves in water and is easily dcstioyed by heat. This leads to the 
generalisation that all foods rich in vitamin G, should be cooked in rnim- 
mum water foi the least amount of time. 

The deductive procedw e 

In the deductive procedure, reflective thinking moves from the 
general point to the particular. For example, pupils find that foods have 
less vitamin G after cooking and explore the reasons for the loss. They 
arrive at the inference that heat and water had reduced vitamin G Thus 
the pupils have ‘deduced’ the particular principle from the generalised 
observation. 

A class exercise may be turned into a problem when the problem 
demands an integration of the learnings, entire repertory of strategies and 
understandings. Exercises should follow real or hypothetical problems, 
to sharpen skills and to reinforce the processes used in the problems. 

Methods in problem solving 

Problem solving may be carried on by the Heuristic, enquiry 
or discovery approach. 

‘Heurism’ derived from the Greek, ‘Heurisken’ means ‘to find out’Gl. 
Hence the Heuristic method is the method of discovery. It aims at 
making learners more observant, accurate, truthful, thoughtful and 
dexterous. Thus it lays the solid foundation for future self education and 
to encourage the spirit of inquii'y and research 

Problem solving involves scientific enquiry, which is a search for 
truth and knowledge. The emphasis in problem solving is one of search, 
rather than mere acquisition of knowledge. This scientific method 
is referred to as the discovery approach to teaching. It was spearheaded 
by Piaget in Switzerland and Bruner in Gambridge, Massachusetts. 

Learning by discovery is experiencing immensely increased interest. 
Discovery is the recognition of a relationship between an idea and 
an observation or between two ideas or between two observations. 
Bruner, points out four advantages in learning by discovery: increase in 
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intellectual potency, shift from extrinsic to intiinsic rewards, learning the 
heuristics of discovery and memory processing. 

Steps to be followed in using the problem-solving method 

The steps involved in using the problem solving method are: 

1. Sensing or selecting the problem. 

2. Delining ( interpreting and delimiting the problem. ) 

3. Collecting ( and evaluating ) relevant data. 

4. Formulating the tentative solutions. 

5. Arriving at the final solution, and 

6. Testing the validity of the good solution. 

1. Sensing or selecting the problem 

The teacher should guide the pupils in recognising the problem to 
be solved, by creating suitable situations to motivate the learners. She 
should help them to be alert to recognise the problems as and when 
they occur. 

2. Defining, ( Interpreting and delimiting) the pioblem 

The problem sighted should be understood fully by the learners. 
The nature of the problem should suggest the requirements to solve it. 
The workability or the requirement of the problem should be limited in 
relation of the capabihty of the learners and the resources available, 

Hullfish and SmitW®) suggest the following questions to be raised in 
defining the problem. 

(a) Exactly what is the problem ^ Gan it be broken down into 
sub-pi oblems ? 

(b) Is this problem similar to what others in my past ? 

(c) What IS the fundamental likeness of this problem and the 
others ? 

(d) What is the fundamental difference ? 

(e) What does this difference entail —new methods ? 

(f) Should I now redefine the problem ? 

3. Collecting ( and evaluating ) relevant data 

After defining and interpreting the problem to the pupils, they must 
be stimulated and helped to gather the relevant information which is 
basic to its solution. The teacher may suggest the sources to be tapped, 
. the books to be referred to and the personnel to be consulted. The 
information collected should be evaluated for its relevancy to the problem 
gnd applicability. 
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4. Formulating the tentative solutions 

Different solutions to the same problem may be studied in depth to 
decide upon the most appropriate solution and procedures. The pupils 
cannot rush to arrive at the solution. The inferences drawn must be 
considered and a tentative solution formulated. 

5. Arriving at the final solution 

The tentative solutions are pooled together and discussed. This 
phase of problem-solving technique requires a great amount of guidance 
and coordination from the teacher, so that pupils can select the correct 
solutions and arrive at suitable inferences. 

6. Testing the validity of the solution finally arrived at 

The validity of the solution, finally arrived at may Ire tested through 
the application of the hypothesis to new situations, further experimenta¬ 
tion and investigation and gathering new data. 

The teacher needs to motivate the learners to take up problem 
solving challenges by creating an atmosphere conducive to fact-finding. 
She should guide the pupils constructively throughout different stages of 
the problem solving venture. 

Problem-solving versus project method 

The difference between the project and problem solving methods is 
that problem solving requires a solution in thought, action or in both, 
while the project aims at the successful completion of an objective unit of 
work. Problem solving may be taken up as a project work, whereas a 
project need not always be a problem-solving enterprise. 

Merits and limitations of problem-solving method 

The problem solving method prepares the pupils to meet problems 
in life. By learning by doing, pupils develop initiative, thinking, 
reasoning, self-reliance and desirable work habits. The problem solving 
method brings the teacher into close contact with learners. As problem¬ 
solving requires a higher order of mental activity, pupils gain self 
discipline. 

The main limitation in the application of the problem-solving 
method is when the teacher starts to assign the problem without leading 
the learper to choose the problem, then the interest of the pupils is killed. 
Another limitation is that it is highly time consuming for both the teacher 
and the learner and, therefore, cannot be used frequently. Often there is 
paucity of sources of references for the learners, if the problem-solving 
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effort taken up becomes the only mental activityj the other aspects of 
learning get neglected. The teacher, therefore, needs to adopt problem¬ 
solving judiciously and scientifically to bring about, development of 
scientific attitudes in pupils, so that they will be equipped to apply 
scientific procedures in solving their daily problems. 

(F) Home Activity ( Experience ) Method 

One of the aims of the Home Science curriculum is to help girls and 
boys develop the competencies required to function as responsible 
members of the family. For the fulfilment of this purpose, ‘home activities 
or experiences' need to be provided. A ‘home learning experience’ is a learning 
activity, short-term or long-term, to be carried out at home, or in an ‘out 
of classroom' setting. Home experience augments learning. 

Responsibilities, relationships and activities which boys and girls 
carry out in family living are part of ‘home experience’. School experi¬ 
ences cannot substitute home experiences, but pupils must be able to apply 
classroom knowledge to outside activities. There are two types of home 
experiences: Home practices and home projects. 

1. Home practice is small in scope and may be part of a home task. 
It is often repeating a classroom practice such as preparing one 
dish for a meal to provide more skill. 

2. ‘Home project' is a home experience complete in itself, affording 
opportunity for the development of and increase in abilities, 
including improved ability to work and live with people, it is a 
planned experience carried to completion. 

Educational value of home activity or experience 

Home experience will be of great value to pupils if grown out of the 
problems encountered by them in their families. They help pupils to : 

1. Develop ability to plan for what is to be accomplished. 

2. Improve ability to work with people of different ages and 
backgrounds under different situations. 

3. Improve attitudes towards home life and develop interest in it. 

4. Enrich learning beyond recall, memory or mere knowledge. 

5. Develop manipulative skills in some tasks. 

6. Develop self-expression and independence. 

7. Reduce friction between old and new practice in the family 
by sharing responsibilities, and 

8. InterBase interest in the community. 

The attitude of the teacher towards home experience as a valuable 
part of learning will give importance to home activities, FJorne activities 
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can be carried out within limits ortime, aliility and other icsourccs of the 
pupil, family and the teacher. The icachei should plan and guide home 
activities with the co-operation of the paicnls. When the pupils and their 
parents look upon home-projects, as part of the Home Science course, a 
strong foundation for realistic learning is laid. 

Home projects require much preparation ahead of time. Before 
introducing a home project for the first time, the teacher must meet the 
parents through home visits to find out what they think their child needs 
to know about equipment, money, time and facilities available. Pupils 
also need to discuss what they do at home and what they aspire to be 
able to do well at home and their limitation in time, and ability to do 
the home pioject successfully. Participation of the parents in planning 
the home experience will facilitate its execution without feeling 
disturbed. 

tiome learning experience has broad applications in the lives of,,the 
pupils, both in the immediate family household and the wider environ- 
mend®). It helps to achieve learning objectives and should be 
integrated with classroom learning experience and activities *as shown 
below. 


OBJECTIVE 



CLASS ROOM EXPERIENCE HOME EXPERIENCE 


, The home experience may be for a short duration or for a 
longer period. It should not be confined to home projects or home 
practices. The teacher may draw illustrations from the home-experiences 
of pupils as to the principles which need to be understood, or she may 
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Stimulate and diic'ct increased experiences in the home. Many kinds of 
leaiming can be accomplished through home experiences besides 
proccduics, processes, or skills, such as knowledge fiom observation, 
testing hypothesis, ability to apply concepts or principles and ability 
to judge, A home activity, project or experience has the following 
aspects: 

1. Purpose 

2. Plan 

3. Execution, and 

4. Evaluation. 

1 Pwpose 

Home project heljrs pupils to carry out some of their goals. They 
help to understand in class, activities which cannot be carried out fully 
in the class. For example, kitchen plans and step-saving aspects are 
studied as different items m meal preparation at school, wheieas pupils 
can re-arrange the kitchen m their homes and understand step-saving. 
In guiding pupils in the selection of homc-cxpcriences, the teacher helps 
them to realize the potentials of the various home experiences to reach 
the goals, discuss with parents the project selected and how to lit it into 
the home situation. In the process of clarification of the goals and 
selection of the specific home experience, the teacher may have to hold 
personal conferences with the pupil once, twice or even three times, 
to follow his pattern of thinking, encourage definiteness in decision, 
locate dilHculties, indicate possible procedures, suggest references that 
will stimulate reasoning and thus help each pupil choose an experience 
according to his needs and situations. In the light of such needs, the 
teacher and pupils can clarify the purposes for a home experience. 

2. Plan 

During the planning period, the teacher lets the pupils see all 
possibilities to carry out a project utilising their interests, discuss the 
responsibilities of pupils m their families and have them list activities 
which they now do at home, which they would like to learn in school to 
do better at home. Each pupil can then list the experience? which she 
would like to plan and carry out in her home. The plan must state what 
needs to be accomplished and how to carry it out. For example, the 
written plan for the construction of a ‘choli’ should envisage the various 
steps involved, including its appearance on wearer when completed, or to 
prepare a complete meal, market list, recipes, steps in preparation, food 
service and cleaning up should be written, 
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3. Execulton 

The plan is carried out and supervised by the teacher during 
scheduled confcicnccs and home visits. The pupil will need advice 
constantly from the teaclicr, parents, relatives, neighbours and friends, to 
complete the task without discouragement or development of undesirable 
altitudes If the ‘choh’ does not fit, she will loose enthusiasm, In order 
to avoid such a result, advice at the appropriate time or stage will 
facilitate greatly the achievement of the goal. When the home expciience 
IS in operation, conference with teacher and group discussion in which 
pupils make reports on their progress will be helpfuld®!. 

4. Evaluation 

The pupil, teacher and parents will evaluate the outcomes through 
reports, exhibits, demonstrations or visits. A final conference is desirable 
when pupils can be helped to sec all the learnings and values achieved. A 
recoul of .such conferences and home visits will be helpful for planning in 
the future BiownHD has given the following format for reporting home 
learning experiences. 

Reporting home learning experiences 

Statement of learning goals or objectives: 

Plan 

To learn this ( or these) what I plan to do. 

Detailed outline ( analysis ) of the work to be done. 

Information I will need. 

Where I can get the information. 

Approximate cost. 

Records 

Time plan (when to begin, when to complete and/or when work 
will be done ). 

Records to keep progress in carrying out. 

Changes made in the plan (If any, these can be marked on the plan 
itself), 

Corrections in cost estimate. 

Conferences with parents. 

Conferences with teacher. 

Conference with other persons qualified to help me. 

Record of ideas I have learned. 

Record of informational sources. 
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Evaluation 

Plans for evaluating ( daily, ■weekly, final) 

Ideas I have learned. 

Summariziug 

What I think of what I did 
What I learned best. 

What I still need to work further to learn. 

Decisions made about directing home learning experiences in teach¬ 
ing Home Science ought to be logically related to the goals and values of 
general education and be consistent with the laws of learning based on 
relevant facts. 

An example of home learning experience integrated with classroom 
learning experience is : A class may study how to arrange equipment in 
the kitchen so that work can be done easily and ctuickly. Pupils may 
describe the arrangements in their home kitchens. They may draw plans 
of their kitchens and indicate the steps taken to prepare meals. The 
teacher is thus drawing examples out of home experiences and using real 
situations arising out of home experiences to give meaning to the discus¬ 
sion and study in llie classroom. If the pupils will then go to their homes 
to study the arrangements of the utensils, and work-out an improved 
arrangement in co-operation with their mothers, home experience of a 
constructive nature has liecn stimulated and carried out, ' 

Suggested home experiences in home science 

Child development 

Making toys or renovating toys for children in the home. 

Taking complete care of sister or brother for two weeks after school. 
Teaching sister to dress herself. 

Teaching brother to read. 

Human relationships 

Reading to grand mother news every evening. 

Making clothes for the poor. 

Avoiding consciously quarrels in the home. 

Foods and nutrition 

Improving storage of food and equipment in the home. 

Making mother a guest at a meal. 

Using more milk in the meal. 

Cooking vegetable in new ways. 
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Home managejnent 

Improving the kitchen arrangement. 

Remodelling a furniture. 

Decorating the home and school. 

Taking charge of floor cleaning for a week in home. 

Doing all the marketing for two weeks 

Managing the home, while mother is away for two weeks. 

Textiles and clothing 

Constructing items of clothing. 

Washing own clothing. 

Health, home nursing, and first aid 

Assembling fiist aid supplies for home. 

Taking care of all injuries on brothers or sisters. 

Making a back lest for an invalid. 

Abilities, manipulative, managerial or creative, can be brought to the 
desired level only when further practice at home enlarges upon class 
work. However, home activities, il not adequately guided, may not result 
m learning. Consequently, when pupils undertake home experiences as 
an extension of their learning opportunities, attention must be given to the 
amount and kind of guidance they will receive. Continued practice of 
poor techniques, whether in cutting vegetables, keeping accounts, making 
beds, prevention of disease, caring for clothes, making purchases or any 
other task will result in chronic poor management. Assistance, guidance 
and encouragement are needed to ensure desirable results, both in the tasks 
done and in the attitudes developed through home experiences. 

Home Science must recognize the contribution of home to education. 
It will be meaningful only if it contributes to better home and family 
living through pupils, teacher and parents working together. Home 
experiences thus olTer an excellent opportunity for the teacher and parents 
work as a team. 

(G) UmisiNO Festivals 

Education needs to be in touch with the best aspects of our life. 
The finest of our culture should permiate into our schools from the homes 
and community, creating an intellectual atmosphere of good-will and 
affection. India abounds in festivals which can form an important medium 
for teaching culture. The celebrations of festivals are the meeting points 
of culture in the community. National rejoicings such as the Indian 
Independence day and Mahatma Gandhi’s birthday and festivals of nature 
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such as Hal vest (Pongal, Onam or Sankranti) must be used for the 
purposes of education. 

Secular education does not mean that our society and community 
are divorced from a religious basis. It means that Government and 
administration do not stand for any one religion. This toleration embo¬ 
died in our Constitution should help schools and pupils to appreciate the 
best in all religions. While pupils should not be forced to join any parti¬ 
cular form of worship, respect for the Founders of all religions, the great 
books and tenets followed by all Faiths should be cultivated. This means 
that teachers must have breadth of outlook to celebrate birthdays of Sri 
Krishna, Jesus Christ, the Buddha and Prophet Mohammed in the same 
school, not on ceremonial and ritual lines, but at the intellectual, educa¬ 
tional and emotional levels. Apart from creating emotional integration of 
all the communities, celebration of the festivals can provide also a variety 
of activities which will develop different capacities in children, For example, 
Saraswathi Puja which is widely celebrated thioughout the country, 
provides scope for a vaiicty of aesthetic activities which may be used for 
educational purposes(12). 

The Homo Science teacher should study the implication of each 
festival, to understand their universal character. On Saraswathi Puja, 
books arc collected in a place and worshipped. The ins truments that men 
use ordinarily such as the knife, the scythe, the plough and the pen, 
old instruments of self-defence such as clubs and spears are also assembled 
and placed for woiship. Children, rich and poor, bring some offerings to 
school from their homes. The rich may bring large quantities and costly 
items such as ghee, milk and sugar. The poor may bring smaller quanti¬ 
ties and comparatively low cost foods such as puffed rice. All these are 
mixed and offered to the Goddess of learning, for in her presence size is 
unimportant, only devotion is of supreme importance. Thereafter the 
offerings are shared between all. In addition, kirtans, bhajans, dramas, 
dances and similar activities arc organised. The dances, dramas, composi¬ 
tion of poetry and other creative activities provide tremendous scope for 
self-expression. They impart training in community effort and bring out 
leadership. One pupil may sing well, another may dance, a third may 
draw, yet another may paint or act. One may not be able to do any of 
these, but may be a good organiser. But in all, the celebration provides 
opportunities in varying capacities, for growth and self-experience not in 
competition but in co-operation with each other. 

To celebrate the Pongal ( Sankranti) means to enjoy the harvest as 
Well as to thank the Almighty for His blessings. The ‘Thanks giving* 
is for supply of food for the year. Boys and girls can be taken on an 
excursion to the villages to share the national rejoicings in the rural 
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communities. There is another aspect of this celebration to which the 
agriculturist attaches great importance, namely ‘ Mattu-Pongal the 
offerings for the cattle. Cattle help men in the basic industry-agriculture. 
In addition to providing working power, they give him milk and also 
manure. On Pongal, the farmer acknowledges that help and expresses 
his gratitude to cattle. The cattle are washed, bathed, their horns pain¬ 
ted to look beautiful and food offered. Thus the brotherhood that man 
sees in other creatures and the gratitude he expresses to them for provid¬ 
ing him with companionship in work, are greatHS), 

There are other festivals which can be utilised for educational 
purposes. The teacher must broaden her views and sharpen her vision to 
find locate the festivals which have local significance and use them in her 
teaching. In this way she will not only make the class work interesting, 
but will succeed in being in close touch vHth the community. 

Educationists in other countries arc trying to invent such projects 
for the education of their children, but in India a variety of colourful 
festivals, is already present naturally. Sports, matches, singing and 
orchestra, literary and art competitions and many other activities can be 
included in the celebrations of these festivals with educational objectives 
according to the abilities of the children and the conditions of the 
surroundings. 

(H) Folklores and Dances 

Several traditional methods can be used in secondary schools for 
teaching Home Science. Among these storytelling, folk-songs and dances 
are outstanding. Adolescent people have great fascination for folk-songs 
and dances which influence their appreciations and emotions, besides 
helping them to learn. The close association between the teacher and the 
taught in such activities gives opportunity for the teacher not only to 
observe the pupils in informal situations but also to influence them for 
harmonious working in teams. The Home Science teacher can use songs 
and dances for teaching desirable practices. 

‘Villupattu’ is an age old tradition in Tamil Nadu. ‘Villu’ is a 
long bow decorated wjth flowers and bells, The participants beat the 
string of the bow and sing popular rural (folk) tunes detailing a story 
with dialogues. A central theme forms the focal point and the entire 
show is built around the theme. The head of the group starts out with 
the story or the theme and the rest agree, comment, question and sing 
together as and when the leader gives the signal. ‘ Kathakalatchabam ’ 
is an ancient art performed as a musical discourse carried out by one 
main performer with one or two aids or alone. 
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The teacher can use the ancient arts ‘ Villupattu ’ and ‘ Kathaka- 
laktchabain ’ to teach several aspects of Home Science illustrated with 
wellknown characters in mythology. For example, Hanuman in Ramayana 
could be used to emphasise strength and vigour. He was able to do the 
Herculian task of digging out and carrying the sanjeevni mountain in one 
hand, because he had imnaense strength born out of strict dietary habits. 
Apart from mythology, classical literature with references on nutritious 
foods, clothing, child rearing, housing and family living can also be 
utilised. 

‘ Poikhal Kudirai ’ (imitation horse ) is another ancient and tradi¬ 
tional entertainment. This is used especially during festivals In this 
folk-dance participants dressed like kings, queens or warriors ride an 
imitation horse and dance. They introduce the theme in their songs, 
explain it in detail and dance. <*Thus singing and dancing can become 
the media of education. 

‘ Kummi ’ is a typical folk-dance of women in South India. With 
songs in tune with the theme and rhythm, the audience enjoy the singing 
of the women. 

The Home Science teacher can employ these techniques to augment 
her teaching in an interesting and effective manner. 

(I) Team TeachinqG^) 

Team teaching is one of the organizations for improving the instruc¬ 
tional programmes. The need for pre-organising the typical school 
programme arose out of the following factors. 

(1) the individual needs of a pupil are not met by completely 
isolating liim in one room with one teacher for his total 
programme, 

(2) intellectual development limited by heterogeneous grouping for 
the entire curriculum, and 

(3) at the same time, to be grouped according to intelligence for an 
entire day limits academic growth in some areas and the pupil’s 
social development as well. 

The team teachers are concerned with better grouping practices, 
curriculum revision, improved instructional techniques and more elHcient 
use of time, energy and talents. 

The teams vary in size, from 3 to 8 teachers who work with 75 to 
250 children, with a teacher-pupil ratio of 1 to 25 or less. Team 
members have varying functions and responsibilities. Every team has one 
team leader, one or more co-operating teachers and one or more teacher 
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aids. In addition, each team has part-time professional or non-professional 
help. 

The amount and hind of help is determined by the size of the team 
and the particular needs of the team. All the members of the team should 
be willing to share in planning and actual teaching. 

The team leader has administrative as well as supervisory functions. 
He (or she) is an able classroom teacher and has already made some 
contribution to school and community. The co-operatmg teachers have 
less administrative and clerical responsibilities than in the regular class¬ 
room. They spend their time on instruction concentrating on their 
speciality and they can be called to assist in other areas too. 

The team teaching activities aie co-operative planning, inter-change 
of teachers, combined meetings for lectures, film shows, projects and other 
joint activities for reinforcement of instruction. Scheduling might be 
arranged so that there are blocks of time and provision for integration 
and depth teaching. Larger classrooms, auditoriums, smaller assembly 
rooms and special new additions can be added or remodelled from the 
existing facilities, for large as well as small group meetings. Self-evaluation 
and team evaluation occur at regular intervals and in culminating 
activities. 

The team-organisation approach to teaching emphasizes two factors, 
one IS stair co-opcration, involvement, collaboration, communication and 
interaction. The second is the role of the Head of the school, as the 
creator of an atmosphere in which responsible co-opeiation is possible. 

J. Progkammed Instruction 

Programmed instruction is a new development which promises to 
increase the effectiveness of mass education. This is done by offering 
individual instruction to all pupils more effectively than a single teacher 
can do The uniqueness of programmed learning lies not in the device 
but in the scientific approach and also in its applicability to different levels 
and sectors of education, 

Slcinnei'd®) and his colleagues, at Harvard University, conducted 
research experiments to study the behaviour of pigeons. They managed 
to teach these docile, little creatures to do certain tricks and also to play a 
form of table tennis. The basic principles they used in teaching pigeons 
must be kept active: If rewarded, the moment a pigeon makes a right 
move, it learns a new one quickly; a complicated feat must be taught in 
one veiy small step at a time, with each step ahead being an extremely 
easy one. 

Skinner once visited his daughter’s fifth grade mathematics class and 
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noticed that pupils’ attention wandered away fiom the inelEcienl class¬ 
room instruction. He grew indignant at what he saw in the clas.sroom and 
developed a fifth grade mathematics course based on the principles used 
in teaching pigeons and other small animals. 

In piogrammed instructionj the subject-matter is broken down into a 
sequence of steps. The sequence and steps must be determined much more 
carefully and skillfully than is possible for an ordinary learner to do. The 
steps must be small enough for the leaincr to move from one to the next 
easily with a minimum of eiror. Mistakes are costly, they have to be 
unlearned. Trial and error learning must be reduced to a minimum The 
ideal programmes would result in no mistakes. Constant success reinfoices 
past learning and motivates further effort. 

Programmed instruction may take many forms depending upon the 
subject, and the objectives desired. One common form in academic 
subjects is to present certain carefully-worded data in a “ Frame ” or 
viewing space. Each Frame calls for a responseGO). 

In programmed teaching, a school subject could be broken into 
simple, easy progressive steps and presented as questions, the pupil must 
answer. The pupil would be kept active with the continuous answering of 
questions. The reward would be that of knowing at once if he was right 
or wrong, and if the subject was programmed m its logical order, he would 
rarely be wrong. The pupil would need to work alone, concentrating on 
the questions as they emerge, writing his own answers, A mechanical 
device or a ‘ teaching machine ’ which is a device which presents an 
exercise or a problem to a pupil induces him to respond and reveals to him 
whether or not his response is correct. Many machines require that 
incorrect responses be corrected before the pupil can continue. Most 
teaching machines use the tutorial or Socratic method. They ask 
questions, wait for answers and then let the pupil know whether or not he 
is right. They induce the pupil to think and do for himself. This is how 
the ‘ Teaching machine movement’ came into existence. Instruction by 
“ Teaching machines ” is called programmed learning or self instruction. 
The material may be presented through any device — a machine or a 
book. 

In general, programmed material consists of a scries of small units 
called “ Frame ”. Each Frame is based on knowledge already possessed 
by the pupil and each Frame adds a small increment to this knowledge, 
Each Frame contains one or more blanks to be filled in by the pupil in 
sentence — completion fashion. The blank in a Frame calls for a response 
that the pupil is able to make either because he learned how to make it in 
previous Frames or because it is made possible by the Frame currently 
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confronting him. The pupil reads each Frame and then fills In the blanks. 
The type of reading required by a Frame ensures active and continuous 
manipulation of the ideas described in il. This type of reading reinforces 
learning in contrast to passive reading, without active manipulation of the 
ideas that make up the subject-matter. 

The principles of programmed learning can be summarized thus: 

Small steps 

Active responding 

Immediate confirmation 

Reinforcement 

Self-pacing 

There are different styles oi systems of programming. The ‘ Ihiear ’ 
progiamming, associated with the woik of Skinner, is a single track 
programme because the pupil goes directly in a straight line through the 
material from beginning to end. The ' intrinsic ’ programming associated 
with the work of Crowdeid’) is a branching programme. It is a method of 
programming material that duects the erring pupil along certain corrective 
pathways before he is permitted to proceed to the next step in the 
programme. Introducing remedial or explanatory loops of review passage 
into a programme helps the learners who need them, while the swifter 
learners can skip the entire practice. 

Research findings show that programmed instruction helps to 
accomplish learning at every level, from preschool to graduate, professional 
level. It is useful lor slow learners as well as mature superior pupils. It 
can teach a variety of subject-matter, such as mathematics, statistics and 
languages and variety of skills, behaviour, rote learning, paired associated 
learning, application of formulas, formation of concepts and ‘thoughtful’ 
reading. 

Developing a ‘ programme ’ is not easy. It requires not only planning 
and preparation but sound training. The nature of the programmed 
instructional material is such that it cannot be easily transplanted from 
one country to another. 

One of the important factors in the use of programmed material is, 
that programmed material need not substitute the textbooks but rather 
certain parts of a text be programmed. The textbook could thus remain 
largely intact. 

Teaching machines can never replace human teachers, however 
indispensable they may become. Factual learning which comprises the 
content of most programmes is only one means to the more important 
cognitive processes, associated with intuitive, judgemental and problem¬ 
solving behaviour. 
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(K) Assionment and Home Work 

Assignment is that part of the instructional activity devoted to the 
recognition and acceptance of the next unit of learning by the pupil, and 
the processes by which that step is achieved effectively. Assignment helps 
in the planning and organising period when both the teacher and the 
pupils prepare for the next step. It is a co-operative experience in which 
the teacher is a sympathetic director or guide and pupils willing 
participants. 

The assignment method is also based upon the principles of learning 
by doing. It provides opportunities to pupils to work independently in the 
class or laboratory and study by themselves. Thereby pupils are helped 
to develop the habit of extra-study. They learn how to consult references 
and collect data. 

The assignment method is economical, because pupils in a class are 
given different assignments, depending upon their interests and progress. 
Each pupil works at his own speed The weak pupils do not stand in the 
way of bright pupils. They can refer difficult expenences to the teacher 
who IS in a position to give individual attention. 

The success of the assignment methods depends upon how well the 
assignment is drawn, and how well-equipped the library and laboratory 
arc for assignments to be allotted to individual pupils. Some problems 
encountered in using the assignment method in the schools are : a heavy 
curriculum which cannot be finished within the limited time, dearth of 
books and references, non-availability of literature on all topics and the 
tendency for some pupils to copy from others. 

Assignments should be challenging to enthuse pupils and enable 
them to explore and experiment. The problem of copying by the weak 
pupils can be eliminated and solved by asking oral questions and requiring 
of them to write short answers at times in the class and to know whether 
or not a particular concept or principle had been understood. 

Assignment as a technique of teaching, is yet to be recognised in 
education. The significance of assignment is based on the fact that the 
desire to learn is more important than teaching. It is pupils’ attitude 
towards learning that matters, and not the courses of instructions, however 
well organised they may be. In the words of Douglass and Hubert^®), 
“The assignment represents one of the most important phases of teaching”. 
If good assignments are prescribed, pupils can and will study independently 
with success; but with poor assignments they will fail to profit. 

Assignments rouse children’s interest, stimulate their thinking, elicit 
their co-operation, encourage initiative, clear up misunderstandings, 
develop insight and strengthen morale. They help pupils to outline the 
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work to be undertaken in the future with new and wider avenues and to 
discover facts of Home Science. Assignments thus supplement class-room 
teaching. They provide the teacher opportunity to augment learning 
through extra study, Assignments arc of two types: 

1. Home assignments 

2. School assignments 

Home assignment includes wiiting of answers to questions assigned 
by the teacher. School assignment is performing experiments in the 
laboratory and answering questions put forth by the teacher in the class. 
According to Yoakamli”*, assignments may be of the old type or the new 
type Those assignments which have been long in use, such as prescribing 
the number of pages, paragraphs, topics, themes, exercises, questions and 
experiments are of the old type, In contrast the new type of assignment 
indudes the project activity and problem. The new type is the outcome 
of the movement for directed learning or directed study. 

A good assignment must be related to the topics learned at school. 
It should be brief, clear in purpose and flexible. It should aim at realis¬ 
ing the goals, prescribed in such a way that stimulates reflective, thinking 
and gives freedom to pupils to discover facts for themselves appealing to 
the curiosity of the pupils, thought-provoking and challenging and 
suitable to the age, intelligence and abilities of pupils. 

Steps in assignments 

The first step is to analyse the prescribed course and allot suitable 
assignments within the time at disposal. With the calendar and course 
requirements, the teacher should find out the total number of assignments 
which could be accomplished within the working days in a year by a 
paricular class. The next step is to list the assignments and lay down the 
objectives for each assignment, with the co-operation of the pupils and 
directs them in the following stages, 

1. Reference to previous experience 

If for example, the previous lesson was ‘planning the house’, 
references should be given for previous lesson, to motivate and prepare 
the pupils for doing worthwhile assignments. The assignment could have 
been on a study of different blue-prints. While giving such references for 
the assignment, the teacher should see that the books suggested are within 
the comprehensive ability of the pupils, 

2. Discussion 

The teacher can organise a detailed discussion on the topic. Various 
proposals for the execution of the assignment would be put forth by 
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pupils. The teacher should guide the discussion indicating the time 
allotted to various parts of an assignment. 

3. Explanations and clearing difficulties 

Any doubts and difficulties regarding the assignment will be cleared 
by the teacher. 

4. Distribution of tasks 

Suggested activities like collection of pictures, making models, 
writing essays wUl be distributed to the pupils either individually or in 
groups. When assignments are part of class work, the teacher gives on 
the spot supervision. 

5. Starting the activity 

Pupils take up the assignment as a new project. 

6. Evaluation 

Assignments should be evaluated by the teacher and pupils for 
positive results and further motivation. 

Home work 

Home work is independent work which the pupils do at home, to 
supplement the instruction received at school, away from the atmosphere 
of the class room, in the midst of home surroundings. As a practical 
teaching device, home work is a step towards self-education. It enables 
the pupil to use his own resources and work without supervision. 

Home work facilitates formation of habits, of indpendent effort, 
self-study and work habits. It accelerates the advance of pupils in their 
studies and gives opportunity to teachers for securing more effective 
co-operation from parents in the education of their children. 

In order that home work may be effective, it should be graded. The 
nature and amount of home work must be determined by the pupils’ 
capacity and their home conditions. Home work should never he 
considered as a punishment. All the subjects in the curriculum must get 
due share of home work. 


ASSIGNMENTS 

1. Analyse the child development part off the Home Science curriculum 
indicating the methods appropriate fa teach the different topics. 

2. The class can be divided info small groups, each group taking an area 
off the home-making programme and giving examples off demonstrations 
that might be used effectively. 
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3. List the ‘ Home activities ’ possible for teachini’ nutrition. 

4. Suggest the suitable topics in Home Science syllabus which may yield 
for teaching through project method. 

5. Let the class he divided into four groups and let each group prepare a 
senes of' Frames' for progiammcd inshuction in Home Management, 
Foods and Nutrition, Child Development and Textile mid Clothing. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Planning Lessons 


A teacher can neaer truly leach unlers he is still learning hinself. 
A lamp can never light another lamp unless it continues to burn 
its nil'll flame. 

—Rabinpuanatii Taoobe 


iNTELLtGENT AND WISE planning of every lesson in advance and 
visualising the entire teaching-learning situation in the classroom are the 
keys to success, A good lawyer spends several hours in preparing his case 
before he enters the court-room. A good suigcon checks all relevant data 
before performing an operation. Likewise, a good teacher should plan 
carefully class-room activities in orrlcr that she can reach her educational 
goals directly and efilrientlylL, 

A plan is a blue, print which helps in the efficient, economical and 
smooth conduct of any activity. To plan is to act with a purpose. The 
major concern of the teacher in imparting a lesson is disseminating 
knowledge with a view to help pupils comprehend and discover knowledge 
and develop insight and skills. Good teaching results when overall plann¬ 
ing is prefaced with powerful motivational factors, flexible approach for 
improvisation and inspiration and efficient execution of the plan. 

There are major phases in planning lessons. They are : 

A. Plan for the whole course for the year or semester. This 
determines the general objectives, specific objectives and the 
courses to he taught. 

B. Plan each major block or unit leading to the organisation of the 
selected courses into meaningful segments of activity and 
experience; and 

G. Plan for the daily lessons. 

Planning lessons is a continuous process. It begins with the goals to 
be achieved, with consideration for the time-block allowed. It moves 
through as a creatively conceived means of achieving the goals, and ends 
with valid plans for evaluating the efforts of both the teacher and the 
pupils. Each teacher establishes her own objectives with due considera¬ 
tion for the goals which are generally recognised as significant. 
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Lesson Flan 

Bos!.ing(2) defines ‘lesson plan’ as, “An organized statement of 
general and specific goals together with the speafic means l)y which these 
goals arc to be attained l)y the learner under tlic guidance of the teacher 
on a given day”. Lesson plan is the leacher’.s mental and emotional 
Visualization of the classroom experience as she designs it to occur. Lesson, 
planning brings about; 

1 EfTicicnl organisation of the suljjcct matter and activities within 
tlie limited time, 

2. Realisation of goals and objectives in the picscntation of the 
subject-matter, procedures, activities and the picparntion of tests 
to evaluate progress, 

3. Developing insights, interests, special aliilities and desirable 
habits in pupils, 

4. Conservation of time and othei resources preventing waste. 

5 Co-ordination in teaching-learning, 

6 Steady progress in the teaching-learning pioccss, keeping the 
teacher on the track, to work along the lines of the syllabus at 
desirable rate, and 

7. Increase in the teacher’s confidence and competences. 

Characteristics of a good lesson plan 

A good lesson plan is written, characterised by the following It has' 

1 Clear statement of all the steps and the objectives to be achieved, 

2. Allocation of time to each phase of the lesson, 

3. Orderliness and flexibility. 

4. Continuity of the old and new subject matter with up-to-date 
information. 

5 Appropriate motivation and evaluation teachniqucs. 

6. Illustrations and pivotal questions. 

7 A variety of teaching and learning procedures, 

8. Provision for individual differences. 

9. Scope for extensive use of problem-solving as the basic develop¬ 
mental procedure; and 

10. Good summary and assignment 
Some limitations to be avoided in the lesson plan arc: 

1. Over-completeness or too many details or rigidity of the plan. 

2. Disconnectedness, 

3. Using the same techniques throughout, and 

4. Too much dependence on book. 
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The pre-requisites for good lesson planning 

The pre-requLsites for good lesson planning are that the teacher 
possesses’ 

1 A basic understanding of the aims of education and mastery of 
his subject. 

2. Knowledge of the standards and individuality of the pupils. 

3. Competences in the methods and techniques of leaching; and 

4. Ability to jirovide dificrent types of activities during the i^resenta- 
tion of the lesson. 

The lesson plan should be used as a guide and not as a crutch. It 
should be a slave, and not the nia.sler of the teacher. In the process of 
teaching the lesson, the teaclicr should incidentally familiaiisc the pupils 
with the teims used and their definitions and specific language and style. 
She should help them to observe, develop and master the skills for faster 
reading!ate, expression and analytical thinking. 

Good teaching .should icsult m pupils’ devclojnng, certain funda¬ 
mental concepts and skills Concept formation is a developmental process. 
Through the various learning experiences piovided in the classroom and 
outside, pupils acquire knowledge of facts, principles and terms. When 
they see relationships between the various components of a lesson and get 
an opportunity to apply the knowledge to a variety of situations, they 
develop concepts Whereas a fact, a piinciple, a piece of information or 
a definition can be given by the teacher and memorized by the pupils, a 
‘concept’ cannot be given In that manner. It has to be developed by the 
pupils through a sequence of learning cxpciienccs. 

The teacher needs to identify the major concepts and skills which 
she would like to develop through a particular lesson. In her effort to 
develop the concepts, she lecognizes a number of instructional objectives 
(learning outcomes) and plans the teaching-learning situations, indicating 
the content, appropriate learning activities and the evaluation procedures. 
She should adopt different measures to as.sess the learning at various 
stages. 

When the teacher understands thiough tests and questions how 
much the pupils have really learnt, she receives feed-back, which helps her 
to assess her teaching, modify and adapt the lesson plan and provide 
variety and interest. 

Components of lesson plan 

The components of a lesson plan are: 

1. General and specific aims 

2. Major concepts or ideas 
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3. Content (subject matter) 

4. Learning experiences and evaluation 

5. Recapitulation (Review) 

6. Assignment 

i. General and specific aims 

The general aims of any Home Science lesson are; 

(a) Meeting the needs of adolescents in personal living, social 
relationsliips, work relationships and economic lelationships 

(b) Providing information on fundamental pnncijiles and concepts 
useful in everyday living. 

(c) Developing interest in knowing scientilic infoimation and in its 
application. 

(d) Inculcating scientific attitude in thinking and in any perfor¬ 
mance; and 

(c) Encouraging the pupils to develop aesthetic values. 

The specific aims of a Home Science lesson are: To enable the 
pupils to 

a. acquire knowledge and understanding towards conceptualisation, 

b. obtain insights into problems oi every day life and to learn to 
solve these problems, 

c. develop skills in the performance of the right thing, at the right 
time, in the right way, 

d. inculcate the habit of performing the activity using the pioper 
technique, 

e. learn the ways and means of developing efficiency; and 

f. apply knowledge received. 

2. Major concepts and ideas 

The significant aspects of the content of a lesson are presented as 
major concepts and ideas. The major concepts and ideas would help in 
deciding the kind of learning experience that would make learning easier 
and more effective. 

3. Content {subject-matter) 

The subject-matter includes revision of previous knowledge and 
concept formation through sequential strategies, reiteration, comparisons 
and contrasts, demonstrations and applications. 

4. Learning experiences and evaluation 

Learning experiences should provide the pupils opportunities and 
facilities to participate in the teaching-learning activities within the class- 
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room, Techniques should vary according to the age level, standaid, size 
of the class, ability, aptitude and attitude of the pupils and the time 
available, Many techniques should be employed foi teaching. Teaching 
should not be stereotyped. Teacher-pupil interaction should be 
encouraged. The pupils should be assessed through questioning or by 
giving activities in the class to know the learning that has taken place, 

5, RecapiMt)n 

Instiuctlnii for a class should be planned in such a way that thcie is 
time for the teacher at the end of the instruction, to check how far the 
pupils have coirectly learned and retained the knowledge This will help 
the pupils to recall oi recapitulate what has been leaint and also to know 
their capacity for learning. Tlus may also enable the pupils to clear their 
doubts if any. 

i Assi^nmnl 

In order to make the pupils to have a follow up ot what is done in 
the class, activities or written work are assigned to pupils as, ‘assignment’ 
or ‘home-work’ oi ‘follow-up’, This is based on what has been learnt m 
the class as well as on the application of the learning that has taken place. 
Assignment will be valuable only when the work done by the pupils is 
evaluated by the teacher. 

Examples for lesson plans in the dilierent areas of Home Science- 
Child Development, Foods and Nutrition, Home Management and Textiles 
and Clothing are given in the following pages. 
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Teacher brings out the impor- 
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Teacher emphasizes the need 
for paying attention to the 
selection of play equipment 
for the pre-schoolers. 



Pupils observe the Teacher eaacts a puppet play, showing the advantages Puppet play 

puppet play. and disadvantages of certain types of play equipment. 

T. Q,: Do you think that it is necessary to give atten- 
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3. To stimulate the intellectual curiosity, 

4 To promote the social growth; and 

5 It has the therapeutic value also. 

What are the types of play ? 

Solo play, parallel play and co-operative play. 
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ledge about malnutn- of malnutTition and the under- with: 

tion lining causes for the pre- Malnutrition occurs when the body is not getting the 

valence of malnutrition required amounts of the calories and nutrients in the 
among children in India. proper proportions. 




Teacher points out the reasons There are different factors responsible for malnutrition 
for the prevalence of malnu- among children m our country. They are: 

tntion among children in our 1 Not consuming adequate foods Black board 
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Pupils observe and Teacher indicates the causes Tr . Can you infer the causes for the efficiency of Flip chart 

identify for the protein calorie defi- protein and calorie ’ 

ciency showing a ffip chart. A • The causes are : 
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Using available vegetable protein foods like 
pulses and nuts effectively, and 
Benefiting from the feeding programmes 
organised by the Government 
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. How do you safeguard children against becoming 
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Tr : About 10 percent of all maternal deaths, 17 per 
cent of the birth of pre-mature infants and the 
low birth weight of our Indian children are 
attributed to anaemia. 
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Observe and list tlie nutritional problems 
children in your locality. 
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: But at the same time the parents should develop 
good sense of judgement in children in the selec¬ 
tion of fabrics. Sometimes friends ma> like to take 
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SH 

The {'ollcnving piinnplcs regarding the tcacliing piocess should guide 
the planning of lesson, to help pupils progress Iroin: 

1. Simple, to complex 

2. Easy to difficult 

3. Concrete to abstract 

4. Known to unknown 

5. Whole to the part 

6. Empirical to rational 

Inductive as well as deductive approach, spaced, controlled and 
nieaningltil repetition, activated and motivated two-^vay participation and 
supervised group study, facilitate learning. Integrated teaching with an. 
inter-disciplinai 7 ajiproach, will help teachers to c.stablish the common 
links in several subjects The teacher’s vei'satihty will then be appreciated 
by the pupils. 

Every lesson must be evaluated. The following checklist will he 
helpful. 

Evaluating the lesson 

Class: Name of teacher: 

Topic! 

A, Inlroduclion 

1. Did the teacher obtain the attention of the class quickly ? 

2. Were all pupils motivated effectively ? 

3. Was the lesson introduced attractively ? 

4. Were the physical conditions conducive to good learning ? 

B, Presentaiion and development of the lesion 

1. Were the pupils clear about the objectives of the lesson ? 

2. Was the lesson-unit presented in an organised and systematic 
manner ? 

3. What audio-visual and other aids were used ? 

4. Were the activities demonstrated ? 

5. Were the concepts, understandings and generalisation developed 
clearly ? 

6. Were the relevant skills emphasized ? 

7. Were the questions, asked by the teacher—(a) appropriate 
(b) distributed among all the pupils (c) spread over the lesson. 

8. Was pupil participation adequate ? 
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(a) Did the pupils laisc ix'lcvant questions and problems ? 

(b) Did they answei the questions raised by the teacher ? 

9, Were pupils given oppoituiiity to show initiative ? 

10. Was provision made for catci iiig to iiulividunl diflerences among 
pupils. 

C. Feed back and rccapilidatitin 

1. Was ihc lesson sununarLscd adequately ? 

2. Were the facts and understandings tested ^ 

3. Were suitable steps taken to find out pupils’ difficulties ? 

4. Were the difficulties of pupils dealt with ? 

5. Wcic the test results used 

D. Application 

1. Were die assignments given practical or ptoductivc ? 

2. Weic the assignments appropriate ? 

3. Was the ‘ follow up ’ woik adeejuate ? 

E. General 

1. Weie the voice and manners ol teacher cflectivc ? 

2. Were her language and style appiopriatc to the level of pupils ? 

3. Was she resourceful, pleasant, understanding and tactful i 

4. Was the pupil-lcachcr relationship cordial 

5. Was the lesson clfcctivc ^ 

Marks of a well delivered lesson 

The maik,s of a well delivered lesson arc: 

1. Lesson notes are prepared well in advance. 

2. The aims of the lesson arc clearly stated. 

3. The teacher’s movements and gestures are pleasant, natural and 
her language and style are suitable to the pupils. 

4. The iffiysical conditions in the classroom are congenial to 
learning. 

5. Interesting and appropriate methods are used for presenting new 
material. 

6. The black board is used appropriately with the summary written 
in a systematic manner. 

7. Pupils are active participants. Individual attention is paid to 
pupils and they are helped to follow every step and note the 
points in the lesson. 
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Mi'iiniD.s (ir litxMi, scienci; 


fl (iu(', 4 jnir> .irr Iwiiiifi! v,c!i ami rquallv distributed avoiding mass 
,in4Vf‘riti^, 

M, (JtKni illustiAtive aids ,ue usnl etlicii lUly; and 

U), Rrviw «d the Iosmiii js aiRt^uate; mistakes are corrected then and 

llieie. 

The ability to plan lesions and <ln a good job in the classroom is a 
Kitat asset, k needs to be developed through steadfast cOort in many 
dircetions. Tearliers should pm ene the objet tives lor teaching a lessor 
topic and unit, They slumld endeavoin to achieve the objectives during 
the prescribed lime for the lesson oi course, tluough the. best possible 
combiiiatiim of methodsi utilising minimum resources with maximum 
cnkicncy. 


ASSIGNMENTS 

I . (Ji;i;rt/iijc a dm t/iscmm m 'Ik t)p nj Icmi plan will depend 
upon the naiure of llte topu In hr Inupil ml Ik method of leaching ”, 

1^. Dmw up a lesson plan on the Fuiu lions of Ik Family, 

J. Obseioe the lesson conducled by one o/ymi dassviales and eualuatc, 

Dmlop a lesson plan to teach Katmal kle^ndm tlim§b Home 
Science, 
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CHAPTER XIII 


The School Set-up and the Home Science 
Department 


Educaiton is mi [earning; il is the exercise and deuelopmmt oj the 
jmu err of the mtitJ; and Che two great methods by which tins end 
may be accomjilis/ted are in the halls of learning or in the conflicts 
in life, 

— PuiNOBTON Review 


The chief goals of education arc development of sound character and 
personality in pupils, mental and physical health and ability to foster and 
maintain satisfying udationships, worthy home mcmbciship with a strong 
appreciation for then' cultural heritage Presently changes in the role and 
function, of the family arc so rapid and vaiicd, that tradition alone can no 
longer ensure good homes. Couiscs in school for preparing the young 
for their future roles as parents and citizens are essential. The school set¬ 
up should be such that it will foster the learning of knowledge, attitudes, 
skills, abilities, values, rcsouiccfulncss and the competences required. The 
school should help to develop in pupils leadership, sociability, co-opera¬ 
tion and civic and vocational elTiriency. With dynamic approaches, the 
schools should provide pupils appropriate activities, projects and social 
situations which will develop their initiatives and inculcate desirable 
habits. The school set-up should piovide the background, atmosphere, 
amenities, facilities, guidance and opportunities to grow in social poise, 
managerial ability and competences in the art of living. 

Tlie present day courses and curricula based on the traditional 
methods of teaching do not give pupils insight into the everyday world, 
in which they live and which they have to face when they pass out of 
school. Consequently, pupils leave school unprepared to take their place 
in the community with confidence. Unless the school is in rapport with 
the community life the education imparted will be incomplete. 

The school curriculum needs to be broad and balanced. Today it 
appears to train the memory power and prepare pupils examinations but 
not the whole personality of the pupil. The non-cognitive aspects of the 
personality, aptitude, emotions and appreciations are largely ignored. 
Although games, crafts and some social activities are included in the 
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srh««>l iJinj'i.muiir aic imt irif.-iulctl as inijjortant and integral parts 
nf llu* umitnliun, Miice no imblu cxaininatiniis rue pic,scribed for such 
iifprcts. A .subject like Hume vSdeiue which is psychologically and 
suri.tlly imptut.uil and iiulispeiisable in the general education of boys and 
girls, i,s also nut given altenliun. Competitive success is stiessed rather 
than the joy of originality, peisoiial achievement integrity and co-opera- 
tivc sin e ess. Lessnn.s are imitaited in a meehanicul way, giving informa¬ 
tion whieli is reluctantly memoriy.ed by the, pupils. The situation gets 
further aggiavaicd by the inenicicneie.s and ddicieneies resulting from 
economic or other difiicultie.s. 

The stereotyped sy.stcni curbs tlie teacliei ’.s initiative, It calls for the 
use ol mcclranieal and lifeless metliods o( leaching, wdiicK while depress 
the spirit of enquiiy, encourage memoiisation aud gives a wrong motive 
to education, namely, maximum percentage of ‘jiasscs’. Thus the 
present day education eateis only to a part of the pupils’ development. 

Ill the mid,St of tlte.se prolricms, the school needs to function as a 
spcciali.scd agency of education. Acrording to the Secondary Education 
Gommissiondl, the secondary school must he responsible for equipping its 
pupils adequately with "the qualities of elxaracter to play thcii part, 
worthily and competently in the impiovcinent of national life The 
school set-up should stiiimlutc the mental abilities of boys and girls 
and help them acquire imderstanding.s, .special motor abilities and 
emotionalized learning. 

The home science department 

In the Home Science class, activities such as keeping home and its 
surroundings dean, preparing food and calculating its nutritive value, 
decorating the home, personal hygiene, first aid, home management, 
division of labour, application of art and licauty in daily life, inci easing 
family income through ciafts such as spinning, dress making, weaving, 
kitchen gardening, handling money and other resouices, child care 
and cultivating citizenship qualities through hobbies, participation m 
excursions, entertainments, conducting prayers and celebrating festivals 
are the media of education, In carrying out these activities the teacher 
helps the pupils with meaningful planning and minimum rcsouiccs to 
derive maximum satisfaction. Provision of adequate, attractive and 
comfortable facilities for the Home Science department will contribute 
greatly towards pupils’ learning. 

The Home Science teacher should be responsible for the procure¬ 
ment of equipment and supplies for the department, their care and 
maintenance. She must ensure that the necessary equipment aie 
available to begin with, and also suggest additions, replacements and 
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alterations wlicnovri necfssaiy. It i.s pDssiblc nvcn within limited 
finances, home-like, ntti active atid adequate farililie.s could be obtained, 
fulfilling the academic and riu-rictdar recpiiiemcnts, 

The atniosiihete in the Home .Science classroom, should simulate 
that of pupils’ home,'!, At the same time, the fui'iiituie and equipment 
must be strong and durable to withstand tlie Itard-wear of .school n.se. 

The factor-s to In; considered while idamiing the Home Science 
department are; 

1. Location 

2. Space 

3. Guiriculiim 

4. Class organisation 

5. The mirnlier of periods allotted 

6. Piov'.sion for teaching parents 

7. Piovision for expansion 

8. Equqnncnt 

9. Teaching aids 

10. Text books in Home Science 

11. Library 

12. Other facilities 

13. Recurring budget 

14. Records 

1, Location of the home science department ( room ) 

The Home Science department may be located in any part of the 
school. The advantages in locating it on the ground flooi near an 
entrance to the building, arc the resulting economy in installations, 
elect! ic and water connections and step-saving in receiving supplies. 
The delivery of articles, removal of garbage and access to pupils and 
others will be easy, 

2, Space 

The department can have one or more rooms depending upon the 
size of the rooms and enrolment. While .some aspects of Home Science 
can be taught in an ordinary classroom, assembly hall or community 
centre, others require space and provision for pupil activities, For the 
theoretical pari which involves reading and writing, calculation of prices, 
drawing plans and group discussions, an ordinary room would be suffici¬ 
ent. Tills room should have the necessary pieces of furniture, such 
as desks, tables and chairs of the correct height for pupils, a teacher s desk 
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and chaifj a blackboaid, ljullctin Ijnard, easel for use with flannel boards 
satisfactory lighting, facilities for washing hands and a container for drinking 
water. Storage rupboaids lor educational inaleiial which can be locked 
and shelve-s for leading mateiitU .should be. available. For the preparation 
of educational aids, posters and models, drawing patleias and cutting of 
fabrics, larger working .surfaces would be needed. Folding tables placed 
beside one another ran piovide the additional work space and can also 
be used for holding discus.slons. 

For piactical work and for cariying out dilFeieut ai tivitics, special 
farilities aie needed, sueli as facilities for food preparation, baking, serving 
meals, storage of foods, vvasliing dishes and clcvuiing vaiious materials, 
tablc.s-large enough to cut matciial for a dicss, for sewing machines, for 
ironing, tools for home repan.s and home improvements for planning the 
use of available spare, to practice furnishing a home to meet family needs 
using partitioning planks and curtains and rods for aiianging a bed, a crib 
and a baby bath. For all these activities, adeejuate storage is also needed, 
A multi-purpose room with facilities for teaching all areas will be adequate. 
Figure shows a plan for “An all puipose loorn '* in which six gioups ol 
six—eight pupils each, can work simultaneously. It has the following 
areas: 

Foods and Nutrition, 

Textiles and Clothing, 

Housing, 

Home Management and ielated art, 

Flealth, Child Care and development and reading, 

A Home Science department, like home, should have a living centre, 
work (business) ccntics and social centres. Maintenance of a home-like 
atmosphere in the department should be one of the primary aims of the 
Home Science teacher In a Home Science department, cleanliness 
IS important since pupils are to develop the attitudes and habits which are 
necessaiy for maintaining their homes and surroundings clean and 
orderly. 

3. Curnculum 

A broad programme of Home Science will include work in child 
development, human relationships, foods, nutrition, household manage¬ 
ment, housing, textiles, clothing, laundry, health, home nursing and first 
aid. This complex must be integrated with the general science for 
secondary schools. 

4, Class size 

The number, size of classes-space and equipment needed must 
be sufficient to handle the largest class. It is advisable to have not more 
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tlian -M) pupils in a class and not more than 20 pupils in a practical 
session. 

5. The number of periods ihe room will be occupied 

The time table and the number of periods allotted for teaching 
Home Science—theory and practiral—class-wi.se should be considered 
and provision made accordingly. For the curriculum suggested two-three 
periods a week will be adequate in each of the 9th, 10th and 11th 
standards, 

hovision for teaching parents 

Providing a separate set-up in the Plome Science department for 
community participation and patents’ meetings will increase the efficiency 
of teaching. 

7. Piovision for future expansion 

In planning a new building, the probable growth in the number of 
pupils opting Plome Science in the years ahead needs to be considered and 
provisions made accordingly, 

8. The equipment 

The equipment used must set standards attainable by a majority of 
homes in the community, Simple, attractive, modern equipment and 
furniture will encourage pupils to make improvement in their own homes, 
On the other hand, if the Plomc Science rooms arc equipped with costly, 
foreign and unfamiliar articles, which pupils cannot afford to have in 
their own homes, they arc likely to be inclifTercnt and not practise at 
home what they have learned at school Given below is a list of the main 
equipment required. 
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EQUIPMENT 

[ For SIX groups of six pupils each ] 


Equipmcnl 

Pfumber 

Cost* 

1 

2 

3 

I. Child Care and Development 

1. Feeding kit containing bottles, brushes, 
measuring and mixing utensils 

I set 

Rs. 

40-00 

2. Bathing kit containing basin, mug, 
patila, tongs 

1 set 

50-00 

3. Educational soft toys, play materials 

3 sets 

30-00 

Furniture 

Racks for toys and kits ( wooden) ... 

1 

25.00 

Linen 



Samples of children’s clothes, napkins. 

towels and bedding materials 


75-00 

II. Foods and Nutrition 

Equipment 

Food Preparation 

1. Pans for cooking — aluminium dekshis 
with lids 4in each set ... 

C sets 

120-00 

2. Iddli steamer 

1 

50-00 

3. Pressure cooker" 

1 

100-00 

4. Baking unit ( mechanical or electrical) ... 

1 

100-00 

5, Kedahis — deep frying pans 

2 

20-00 

6. Shallow frying pans with handles 

3 

30-00 

7. Tavas ( iron ) 

3 

24-00 

8. Coffee maker ( stainless steel ) 

1 

24-00 

9. Kettles (aluminium) 

6 

60-00 

10. Mixing bowls 3 of different sikes in one 
set (china) ... 

C sets 

72-00 

11. Kitchen knives ( stainless steel) 

6 

30-00 

12. Fruit knives ( stainless steel ) 

6 

18-00 

13. Vegetable peelers 

6 

12-00 

14. Gocoanut graters 

6 

12-00 

15, Tomato slicers 

2 

6-00 

16. Vegetable shapers 

1 

2-00 

17. Onion and cabbage cutter 

1 

3-00 

18. Egg beater 

1 

12-00 

19. Wire strainer — Wire 

3 

4-50 

20. Flour sieves 

2 

8-00 


• Approximatu 
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21. Tea utrainrjr 

22. I’otato and dlial inadier (wtxnlfn or 
{lolylhmc) 

23. (.".urd duirnec ( wooden or polytlieno ) ... 

2‘I. Mouldj for jfllys, cakci .\nd oilier 

items , 

25. Tiyiiig Bptjona'—perforated (.stainlesi 

SU'Ol ) 

2G. Spatula (stainless steel) 

27. Rtillers and boards ( wooden ) 

28. Ice cream making pail ... 

29. Tongs for lifting purpose (.stainless 
steel ) 

30. Tin cutter and can opener 

31. Grinding stone 

32. Mashing stone 

33. Kerosene stoves witii .stands 

34. Sigress chain 

Food Seunct 

1. Deep serving spoons ( stainless steel ) 

2. Shallow serving spoons (stainless 
steel 3 

3. Tablespoons ( stainless steel ) 

4. Teaspoons ( stainless steel) 

5. Tongs ( stainless steel ) ... 

6. Cutlery with one table knife, fork, 
tablespoon and one teaspoon in a sot 

7. Dinner set for six (Plastic — 
unbreakable) 

8. Tea set ( china ) for six 

9. Thalies (plates) with 6 katories in a 
set (stainless steel ) 

10. Jug with six tumblers ( glass ) 

11. Tumblers ( glass ) 

12. Water jug (stainless steel ) 

13. Tumblers ( stainless steel) 

14. Small lids (stainless steel ) 

15. Trays (polythene) 

16. Basins (polythene ) 

17. Mugs (polythene) 

18. Dinner plates (25 cm ~ stainless 
steel) 

Measuring and Storing 

1. Food weighing balance 

2. Volume measures ( metric 1, }, J in a 

§et) ... 


' stainless 


c 


48-00 

c 


24-00 

1 


50-00 

2 


8-00 

1 


3-00 

1 


8-00 

1 


8-00 

C 


120-00 

() 


30-00 

6 


48-00 

12 


56-00 

12 


24-00 

12 


18-00 

2 


6-00 

2 

sets 

30-00 

1 

set 

125-00 

1 

set 

45-00 

6 

sets 

325-00 

1 

set 

17-00 

12 


8-00 

1 


20-00 

12 


72-00 

6 


a -00 

4 


24-00 

6 


36-00 

6 


12-00 
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Rs. 

3, Measuring c;iii)S ( 1, J, 1/L 1 in J '-'•i J ... 

(t sets 

18-00 

4. Measuring apimns ( ulniiiiniiiin ) 

t> M‘t'1 

12-00 

5, Janatli .1 rcftigcrutiir ( (iiitlii.Mw.iri ) 

1 set 

8-00 

G. Hay boK 

1 

20-00 

7. Cooking thertmiiiii’ti r 

8 . Contjiners of tliffon'iit si/c*! lo siori* 

2 

10-00 

food (tin, pnlytlii tin, aliimiiiiiuii ) 

20 

100-00 

9. Bottli's of (liirnrciil .siai'i ( glass ) 

furniture 

m 

5-00 

-—22 00-00 

1. Meat-safe ( wooden ) 

1 

150-00 

2. Pood service table 

1 

150-00 

3 Table mats 

1 act 

20-00 

(The kitchen will also have shelves under 
the raised conking surface. ) 

of 12 

320-00 

Limn 

1 Table cloths ( white cotton ) 

2 

20-00 

2. Tray cloths 

6 

6-00 

3. Napkins 

12 

18-00 

4, Dusters, mopping cloths hand towels 

III. Household ( Home ) Management 

12 sets 

36-00 

80-00 

Equipment 

1. Flower vases 

6 

40-00 

2 Pin holders 

6 

28-00 

3. Art-picces assorted 

24 

50-00 . 

4. Scissors 

5. Tools for cleaning — brushes, brooms, 

2 pairs 

10-00 

' broomsticks, dusters 

6 . Gardening tools for raising kitchen 

2 sets 

12-00 

garden 


100-00 

250-00 

Furniture 

1, Sofa set (3 pieces and a tea-poy ) 

1 set 

450-00 

2. Modas 


30-00 

480-00 
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1 


2 


Linen 

1. Door ami window riirlains .. 2 seti 

2. Mats ... 2 

3. Fabrics for colour combinations 

IV. HooBlng 

Equipnml 

1. Blacks to assemble niodch of house ... 1 set 

2. Blue prints ... 


V. Textiles and Clothing 

Equipment 

1. Bowls for mixing blue and for dyeing 


fabrics (enamel) ... 4 

2. Laddies (enamel) 4 

3. Buckets (polythene) . 2 

4. Snubbing board ... 2 

5. Sewing machines ... 4 

6. Pairs of scissors ... 6 

7. Pinking shears ... 2 

8 . Electric iron ... 2 

9. Microscope ... 1 

10. Test tubes and test tube rack ... 6 sets 

11. Spirit lamps ... G 

12. Meter scales ... 6 

13. Measuring tapes . 6 


Furniture 

1. Ironing board . . 2 

2. Cloth rack and drier ... 2 

Linen 

1. Fabrics of different designs and 
linishes 

VI. Health, Home Nureing and First Aid 

Equipment 

1. Food tray with stand ... 1 

2. Bedding (mattress, pillow) ... 1 set 

3. Rubber sheet ,.. I 


3 

Rs. 


75-00 

16-00 

20-00 


111-00 


25-00 

20-00 


45-00 


16-00 

12-00 

18-00 

12.00 

2400-00 

40-00 

20-00 

150-00 

750-00 

75-00 

24-00 

12-00 

6-00 


3,543-00 


75-00 

20-00 


95-00 


100-00 100-00 


30-00 

150-00 

15-Op 
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I 2 3 


Equipment 


Rs. 

4 Hot water bag 

1 

15-00 

5. Basin with stand 

1 

25-00 

6 , Bed-pan 

1 

5-00 

7. Medicine glasses 

I sot 

4-00 

8 , Ice bag 

1 

10-00 

9. Clinical thermometer 

2 

fa-00 

10. First aid box ( St.Johns Ambulance) 

11. Human weighing scales ■—The school 

1 

20-00 

Furnilure 

1. Cot ( steel) 

1 

150-00 

2. Medicine chest 

1 

10-00 

3 Wooden stool or steel teapoy 

1 

16-00 

Linen 

1. Bedsheets 

2 

32-00 

2, Pillows with cases 

2 

20-00 

3. Towels 

2 

6 00 


58-00 


VII, Audio-Visual Equipment 

The equipment available in the school can be used. 


Total Cost in Equipping tlie Home Science Room 



Unit 

Approximate cost for 


Total 



t 

Eguipmtnt 

Furnilure 

Limn 


I. 

Child care and Development 

120-00 

25-00 

75-00 

220-00 

H, 

Foods and Nutrition 

2200-00 

320-00 

80-00 

2600-00 

III. 

Household ( Homo ) Manage¬ 
ment 

250-00 

480-00 

111-00 

841-00 

IV. 

Housing 

75-00 

— 

— 

75-00 

V. 

Textiles and Clothing 

3555-00 

05-00 

100-00 

3750-00 

VI. 

Health, Home Nursing and 
First Aid 

280-00 

176-00 

51-00 

514-00 


6480-00 10S6-00 424-00 6000-00 


Total 



MI'.rUODS OF TKA(':niNG HOME SC.IENCE 
9. Tcaehinji aids 

A minimum of u^ablc, funclional, up-to-date teaching aids-pictures 
posters, fl-ash cards, slides, film strips, films must he provided. The list of 
some suitable film .strips and films are given below: 


Andio-Vigual Aids — IJ«t of Ntiixie« and Addressea from where 
Audio-Visual Pllrag or Film. Strips arc Availahlc 


S. A'ff. 7 tilt 

Souut 

Language 

1 2 

.3 

4 " 

Child Care and Development 


Film Strips 

1, Child Training film strips 

National Film Board 


( 11 lilnislrips t 

of C:an.tda 

English 

2 , Ileforc Raby's birthday 

-do- 

-do- 

3. Caring for liaby 

-do- 

-do- 

4. Gk'nr gain 

-tlo- 

-do- 

5. Deatructivenesfl 

-do- 

-do- 

6 . Discipline 

-do. 

-do- 

7. Fear 

-do- 

-do- 

a. Feeding habits 

-do- 

-do- 

9. How shall 1 tell my teenager 

about sex 

-do- 

-do- 

10. Learning to read 

-do- 

-do- 

11. Training of mentally retarded 

child at homo 

-rlo- 

-do- 

Films 

1. Heredity and Environment 

National Education 

Bengali, Kannada 


and Information Ltd, 

Hindi, T e 1 u g u, 


Bombay 

Marathi 

2* Heredity and prenatal deve- 

lopment 

-do- 

-do- 

3. Female cycle ( colour) 

-do- 

Bengali, Hindi 

4. Puberty in boys ( colour ) 

-do- 

-do- 

5. Pregnancy and birth ( colour ) 

-do- 

-do- 

6 . Human Body —• reproductive 

system 

-do- 

-do- 

7. Human Reproduction 

-do- 

Bengali, Hindi 

Marathi, Telugu 

Human Relations 


Films 

1. Discipline and youth 

National Education 


guidance—Developing respon- 

and Information Ltd, 


sibdity 

Bombay 

Hindi 

2 . How honest are you 

■do- 

Hindi 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

3. 

Group discussion 

-do- 

Bengali, Hindi 

4. 

Trouble in the family 

-do- 

English 

5. 

Towards emotional maturity 

-do- 

English 

Foods and Nutrition 

Film Strips 

1 Man and health -do- 

English 

2 . 

Man and food 

-do- 

3. 

Carbuliydratcs and Caloria 

-do- 


4. 

Fats and Protcina 

-do- 


5. 

Vitamins and mineral salts 

-do- 


6 , 

Food cycle — Carbon 

-do- 


7. 

Food cycle — Nitiogen 

-do- 


8 

What happens in cooking 

-do- 


9 

The ci.scniial of diet 

-do- 


10 

Eat well — Live well 

-do- 


11 . 

The nutiients m food 

-do- 


12 . 

How food is digested 

-do- 


13 

Consumer problem in nutrition 

-do- 


14. 

Balanced diet for adults 

-do- 


15, 

Better diet and low cost 

-do- 


Films 

1, Grading of canned fruits and 

National Educational 


2 , 

vegetables 

Apple for all seasons ( colour ) 

and Information Films 
Ltd, National House, 

T u 11 0 c h Road, 

Bombay, 400 039 
-do- 

Hindi, English 
-do- 

3. 

Tomato canning 

-do- 

-do- 

4. 

Poas canning 

-do- 

-do- 

5 

Nutritional needs of our body 

-do- 

Hindi, Kannada 

6 . 

Good eating habits 

-do- 

Kannada 

7. 

Food that builds good health 

-do- 

Kannada 

8 . 

Why, eat our vegetables — 

Food Adulteration 

-do- 

Hindi, Kannada 

9. 

Food that builds health 

Library, Directorate 



(Colour) 

of Extension, New 
Delhi 



Hotn« Management 

Filmstrips 

1. Water taps, pipes and systems National Education 

and Information Films 
Ltd,, Tullock Road, 

Bombay 400 039 English 

-do- -do- 


2. Electrical appliances 
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■iao 


! 

2 

3 

4 

. 1 . 

lUiral housing 

N.itnm.il lldiiratiiin & 
Infrirmation Films 




I.lfl., Tullnck Road, 
Bombay lOO 039 

English 

4. 

Poor housing and ptrnr roads 

-do- 

-do- 

5, 

Water seal latrine 

-do- 

-do- 

i'Um! 

r 



1 , 

Colourkoying in art anti living 

Ministry of Education, 
New Delhi 

English 

2 . 

Problems of housing 

-do- 

-do- 

3, 

.Search for shelter 

-do- 

-do- 

4. 

Home electrical appliances 

-do- 

-do- 

5. 

Repairing a window prtno 

-do- 

-do- 

f). 

Repixiriiig an uphnstenecl 

Arm chair 

-do- 

-do- 

7. 

Duiltling a home 

-do- 

-do- 

a. 

Home in which you live 

-do- 

-do- 

9. 

SlicUc'r 

-do- 

-do- 

10 . 

Country homes 

-do- 

-do- 

11 . 

Profitable past times 

-do- 

-do- 

12 

Gardening 

-do- 

-do- 

13 

Banks & credits 

-do- 

-do- 

14. 

Fred meets a bank 

-do- 

-do- 

1.9. 

IBEC low cost housing 

-do- 

-do- 

IG 

Now horizons in housing 

USIS 

-do- 

ir. 

Our silent paitner 

USIA 

-do- 

18. 

Story of nen oaks village 

U.SIS 

-do- 


Textiles and Clothing 


1 . 

Clothing for children 

Library, Directorate of 
Extension, New Delbi 

English 

2 

Printing by Silk screen 
( colour) 

Central Film Library 

English 


Health, Home Nursing and Tirst Aid 


1 

Cholera and its control 

National Education & 
Information Films 

Hindi, Kannada 



Ltd., Bombay 

Telugu 

2 . 

Care of eyes 

-do- 

Telugu 

3 

Tracking down invisibles foes 
charmfiil, microbes and how 
to combat them 

^ , 

Hindi 


-do- 

4 

House fly and its control 

-do- 

Kannada 

5. 

Mosquito and its control 

-do- 

Hindi 

6 

Exercise and health 

-do- 

Telugu 

7. 

Home treatment of T B., 


Bengali 


lung and heart circulation 

-do- 

Hindi 

8 . 

Human body — digestive 
system 

-do- 

Hindi 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

9. 

Nine ba^ic functions of the 

National Education & 



human body 

Information Films 




Ltd , Bombay 

Hindi 

10 . 

Human hair 

-do- 

-do- 

11 . 

Human Throat 

-do- 

-do- 

12 . 

Savdan 

-do- 

-do- 

13. 

How to avoid minclc train 

-do- 

Bengali, Hindi 

Ik 

Rescue parity 

-do- 

Hindi, Telugu 

15. 

First aid 

-do- 

English 

16. 

To your health 

World Health Orgam- 




zation, New Delhi 

-do- 

17. 

Healthy hearts 

-do- 

-do- 

18 

It's all up to you 

-do- 

-do- 

19. 

Your hrart is your health 

-do- 

-do- 

20 . 

Heart sweet heart 

-do- 

-do- 

21 , 

Environmental health — 




Little man big city 

-do- 

-do- 

22 . 

Pollution 

-do- 

-jp- 

23. 

Family health — Prevention is 




better than cure 

-do- 

do- 

2 k 

Health begins at home 

-do- 

-do- 

25. 

Pupil like maria (short and 




long ) 

-do- 

-do- 


10. Textbooks in home science 

Although home science provides the knowledge which is applied 
every minute in our living, the ifttroduction of this subject m schools has 
been slow. Because of the discouraging reception to Home Science, there 
are not many books published. There is a great paucity of Indian books 
for reference in Home Science. Indian authors must write books for 
Indian Homes. 

Good text books which have detailed accounts of the subject matter 
will form good reference books also. The availability of books on any 
subject matter inspires the learners to study those aspects on their own; 
whereas the absence of book on any aspect, leaves the learners with 
abstract ideas. The books that are available at present in English and in 
Tamil cover the aspects which will provide the necessary knowledge in 
Home Science. The characteristics of a good text book are : 

1. Chapters are graded suited to the grading of the syllabus. 

2. The content covers all the aspects mentioned in the syllabus for 
which the book is written. 

3. The information provided should be suited to the stage and to the 
living conditions of the learners. 
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2i2 


4. irilomt’ SnciKT is Icaim'cl in it'Kional liuigiu^fcs, books should, be 
\MiU('ii in (liHVu ni icsfioiuil lanf'UURCs, 

5. I’lojjt'i' tli.ii'i.iins, pit trues and dnuts sliDUId be provided on 
iu‘( essaiy aspens 

6. At the end ol' cat li th.ipier ieleiciief.s t iled slioulcl be given, 

7. Kaeh t luipin shtniltl be piosidetl svitli assignincuts at the end. 

i?, I'lie piiiit, iiUrsU'.itifius anti paper used should be attractive and 
eapalrle ol ereaiiiig iiileiesl in (lie leaineis. 

y. 'I'hc inibiin.iliou pitrvitled in the Irook .should bn up-to-date and 
accui'aie. Rcvisituis imi.st be clone lioni lime to time; and 

10, Above all, die botik should be wiittcn by a quLililied, experienced 
Home SeiciUi.st who is thoioiigh with the Indian way of living and 
eondiliuns in India. 

The NCERT may [lubli.sh tin; book.s calling the Home Science 
Association of India to .suggest piopci pci.sons to write lioolcs in Home 
Science. 

11, Libuity 

The Iloihc Science dcpaitment mu.si have a nucleus of latest editiqns 
of books written by Indian authors of repute in siinjilc languagCj in the 
different subjcct,s. Every year additional books must be purchased in 
order to have the infoimatioii up-lo-daic. 

Tlic library should have .space adequate for pupils to read comfor¬ 
tably. The teacher should stimulate and guide the pupils in reading, by 
bringing to their attention relevant pages in attractive, books, pamphlets 
and journals, Dcllnite periods foi supervi.sed libiary work should be 
assigned in the time table. 

A list of the basic reference books, charts, films, journals, magazines 
and other teaching aids available should lie picsent in the library. The 
teaclier should select suitable titles for pupils to study under her guidance, 
A sum of Rs. 500 to 1000 may be provided in the annual recurring budget 
for this purpose Given below is a list of books suggested for starting the 
department. 
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Scanzoni (J H) Opportunity and the family 1970 The Free Press, New York 52'(X) 

Winch ( R F) and McGinnis Selected studies in marriage and the 1953 Henry Holt & Co., New York 25‘UO 

(R ) Fd. family 

Wood (MW) Living together in the family 194B American Home Economics Association, 15-00 
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12, Other facilities 

The olhcr facilities to be piovidcd depend on the amount of money 
available, The money set apart must be planned to meet the minimum 
requirements of interior decorations, music and entertaining guests. 

13, Recurring budget 

The Home Science department must be allotted adequate budget 
for meeting the r(!curring expenditure on foods, textiles, materials and 
maintenance. Depending upon the number of periods allotted and the 
number of pupils, a budget of Rs. 1000 may meet the needs. 

14, Records 

Instiuctions with regaid to lending, returning and replacement of 
equipment and supplies must be clearly stated. The teacher should 
maintain the following records effectively: 

(a) Stock or inventory for non-consumable articles. 

(b) Contingencies. 

(c) Boohs and other publications, 

(d) Teaching aids. 

(g) Articles prepared or made out of the contingencies. 

(f) Special activities such as study tour, exhibition. 

Entries in the records should give: 

(a) Up-to-date position with regard to quantity and quality. 

(b) Adequacy or otherwise to meet the needs of the pupils. 

(c) Direction for purchases in the future, and 

(d) Data for analysis and comparisons of costs when required. 

Evidence of success of the home science department 

The extent of success of management of the Home Science depart¬ 
ment can be determined through the use of a check list suggested below; 

A, Otderltness in the department 

1. Arc the equipment in the places allotted ? 

2. Are the provisions kept in labelled containers ? 

3. Are the containers arranged systematically ? 

4. Are the furniture in order ? 

5. Are the contents in the cupboards and shelves arranged neatly ? 

B, Cleanliness in the department 

1. Are tire floors clean ? 

2. Are the ceilings free from cobwebs ? 

3. Are the walls clean and without stains ? 
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4. Are the surface of equipment and furniture free from dust? 

5, Arc the linen clean ? 

C. Repairs and upkeep 

1. Arc the floors and the walls in good condition ? 

2. Are the roofs leak-proof ? 

3. Are the water taps free from leaking ? 

4. Arc the drainage systems free from blocking ? 

5. Are the metallic fittings free from rust ? 

D. Working of equipment 

1. Are the equipment sufficient 

2. Are the equipment within reasonable cost ? 

3. Are the equipment in working conditions 

4. Are the working of the equipment within the economic means of 
families ? 

5. Are the equipment and supplies properly stored when not in use ? 

E. Maintenance of lecords 

1. Is the stock register maintained up-to-date ? 

2. Are the daily accounts recorded promptly ? 

3. Are the papers, illustrative materials and charts filled systemati¬ 
cally ? 

4. Are the business procedures consistently followed in the depart¬ 
ments ? 

F. Storage 

1. Is the storage for equipment and provisions adequate ? 

2. Are the storage facilities functional and easy to reach and clean ^ 

3. Is the space well utilised ? 

G. Teacher-pupil coopeiation 

1. Do pupils and teacher plan co-operatively the management of the 
department ? 

2. Are the pupils assigned responsibilities for managing the depart¬ 
ment ? 

3. Do the parents co-operate with the department ? 

4. Do the pupils bring resource matei'ial from their homes for the 
class ? 

H. Home-like setting 

1. Are the facilities in the department in keeping with the economic 
levels of the families in the community ? 
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2, Has the department the necessary furniture and equipment that 
are used by most homemakers ? 

3, Arc the furniture arranged to give a home-like setting ? 

4, Do the colours and flowers make the department attractive ? 


ASSIGNMENTS 

1. Choose a school and describe its conditions and suitability to plan a 
Home Science department. 

2. List the minimum equipment you will suggest to that school, based on 
availability and cost. 

3. Choose a part of a room and show how you can use it flexibly to 
teach child care or interior decoration. 

4. Evaluate the labour saving equipment in the Home Science department 
in a school. 

5. List the hooks available in the Home Science department of any 
school and examine their suitability to secondary school pupils. 

REFERENCES 

I. Report of the Secondary Education Commission, Ministry of Education, Govornmont of 
India, New Delhi, 1953, p 23. 



CHAPTER XIV 


Evaluation 


I know not anything plow pleasant or more instructm than to 
compare experience with expectations or to register between idea 
and reality. 

—Samuel J ohnson 


Evaluation is the prooess of collecting evidence of learning or its 
absence, weighing the evidence carefully and arriving at a judgement of 
the quantum and quality of learning that has taken place. 

Purposes of evaluation 

Evaluation helps to discover the progress of the pupils and the teacher 
towards the desired outcomes and to find out, “ How well the goal has 
been reached ”, For the teacher, evaluation is the measurement of the 
efficacy of her methods and teaching in terms of pupil development. It 
helps the pupils to assess their attainments, skills and the teachers ’ 
abilities. They know their standing in the class and diagnose their 
strengths and weaknesses. When evaluation is frequent, it is easier 
for the pupils to apply corrective measures to improve their weaknesses. 
The administrators find evaluation helpful to locate the effective teachers 
and the successes and problems in the programme and plan better for the 
future. Parents evaluate their children in terms of their abilities to 
translate the learnings from the school into home situations. Evaluation 
is thus an integral part of teaching and learning. It acts as an 
incentive to improve and needs to be focussed on the goals of the class as 
well as the learning expected to result from the teaching through the use 
of relevant techniques and instructional resources. 

The three dimensions to any course in education are the objectives 
of the course, the learning experiences and the evaluation. Evaluation is 
intimately connected with the objectives of the course. 

Teaching and evaluation should go hand in hand. For effective 
teaching-learning, evaluation must be a continuing process, planned at the 
beginning of each course and unit and carried through its completion. 
Everyday, in every period, the pupils’ performance must be evaluated. 
Based on the results of such evaluation, the teacher can make decisions as 
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to how to proceed further. Evaluation is the process of making judgment 
as a basis for future planning. It aids the teacher in judging how she is 
teaching and also how she can modify her methods and content. Pupils 
also come to know what progress they are marking, that is, to what 
extent they are achieving their goals and where and how improvements 
can be made. 

For a long time ' examination ’ has been the only method for asses¬ 
sing pupils’ progress. This narrow concept of examination has meant only 
[he measurement of the pupil’s mastery of the subjects through his memory 
power. Many teachers and heads of schools consider the process of 
evaluation and reporting pupil’s progress as one of administering a 
series of tests and exerci.ses at the conclusion of a term or year, marking 
them, adding up the marks and entering them on a card, familiarly 
known as the ‘ Progress report’, to be taken home by the pupils and signed 
by their parents. This type of process is simple, quick and terminal in 
nature. But if evaluation is to be effective, it must be a continuous, 
co-operative and cumulative procedure, covering all aspects of the 
teaching-learning process as it influences the pupil towards reaching the 
goals set. 

It is only recently ‘ examination ’ is being supplemented with other 
types of ‘ evaluation ’, ‘ assessment ‘ measurement ’ and ‘ testing ’, indica¬ 
ting that the old concept of examination is fast changing. This change 
in the concept of examination is not isolated, but is a part of a bigger 
change in the philosophy and psychology of education during the past few 
decades. The goals of education were once the three Rs. Now the 
goals are the all round harmonious development of the pupil s personality 
and his efficient adjustment to his environment. 

Educational evaluation is the measurement of the growth and 
progress of pupils towards accepted objectives and values. The process 
consists of establishing objectives, collecting evidence concerning the 
pupils growth towards the objectives, assessing the effectiveness of the 
experiences and activities provided and the instructional methods used an 
revising the objectives and procedures in the light of the evidence and 
judgement. Thus evaluation helps to improve the objectives, the 
procedures, and the net results. 

Good teaching is assessed in terms of the accepted objectives. Good 
testing procedures arc those that are closely related to, the objectives to be 
reached by pupils. The teachers’ aim in the teaching and learning 
process is to change the pupils’ behaviour or to reinforce already existing 
desirable behaviour. Thus a very important task for the teacher and the 
school is to doternnne wh^lt hincls of behaviour aye ejesired ^nd focu? 
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evaluation on appraising whether or not the educational activity has 
resulted in changes in behaviour and whether or not the changes are in 
the desired direction, In other words, when once the objectives of a 
school subject or the objectives of secondary education are accepted and 
clarified, the task of planning, teaching and testing procedures are under- 
taken simultaneously and systematically. The vital task of evaluation 
is to make all teaching and testing procedures objective-based. 

The major steps in the evaluation process are : 

A. Formulating the objectives. 

B. Resolving objectives into specifications. 

C. Providing learning experiences. 

D. Measuring the attainments. 

E. Modifying the objectives and methods in the light of the assess¬ 
ment. 

A. Formulation of Objectives 

The first step in evaluation is the formulation of objectives for teach¬ 
ing a particular subject. 

In teaching Home Science, the teacher tries to help pupils develop 
the following objectives: 

1. Understand their role in their families and communities. 

2. Learn the skills required for the art of living, 

3. Relate the study of Home Science subjects to everyday problems: 

(a) Learn to use appliances in household work, 

(b) Use foods wisely towards giving balanced diets, 

(c) Plan and analyse budgets, 

(d) Enjoy working with children, 

(e) Differentiate textile fabrics, 

4. Recognise and foster desirable relationships; and 

5. Live creatively. 

If Home Science teaching is to be effective, these objectives should 
be the beacon lights of the curriculum, to enable the teacher move from 
topic-based teaching, to objective-based teaching, 

B. Resolving the Objectives into SPEaiFiOATioNS 

The next step after the formulation of the objectives is resolving the 
objectives into specifications or defining the objectives in terms of pupil 
behaviour patterns. Specific changes are to be brought about in the 
pupils as a result of the achievement of the objectives. The expected 
changes are expressed in terms of specifications or behaviour patterns. 
For example, the first objective stated above can be resolved into the 
following specifications : 
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Objective : Understand the role of the pupil in the family and community, 
Specifications : 

The pupil: 

1. recognises her place in the family. 

2. perceives the duties to be performed in the family, 

3. gives attention to the resources available to perform her duties. 

4. locates the problems in carrying out the duties. 

5. differentiates between resources which are similar. 

6. recognises the skills necessary to solve the problems 

7. recognises the components of the community which are vital to 
the realisation of the objective. 

8. expre.sses quantitative relationships to the components; and 

9. finds the usefulness of the family and community to her growth 
and satisfaction. 

C. Providing Learning Experiences 

The experiences provided in order to bring about these changes in 
the pupils are called ‘Learning experiences*. Learning experiences are, 
all the experiences a teacher employs and provides to help pupils achieve 
the objectives. Objective-based teaching and learning, both inside and 
outside the class-room, constitutes the learning experiences. 

Learning is developing abilities in pupils. There are different forms 
of ability. They are developed through changes or growth in the 
behaviour pattern. Experience, is that which brings about the learning or 
the change. Experience is that activity which causes and produces change 
or growth in pupils. All the processes the teacher uses to bring about the 
changes are learning experiences. 

D. Measure the Attainments 

The fourth step in this sequence is to measure the attainment of the 
pupils in terms of the objectives set. The teacher must find out how far 
the objectives have been realised. This constitutes ‘ evaluation in the 
educative process. The salient features in measuring the progress are: 

■1. What to evaluate ? 

2. Who to evaluate ? 

3. How to evaluate ■’ 

4. When to evaluate; and 

5. What for to evaluate ? 
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1. What to evaluate 

Fiotn knowledge to application 

The scope of evaluation is not only the pupils’ academic achieve¬ 
ment in his subjects of study hut also personality consisting of attitudes, 
skills, sentiments, habits, knowledge in subject matter, abilities, behaviour, 
and manners. Even on knowledge of subject, the intellectual side of the 
pupil’s personality, the emphasis is no longer on the information acquired 
by his memory, but rather on his ability to comprehend, reason and solve 
problems intelligently. Thus evaluation is no longei academic as in the 
past, but is becoming more and more comprehensive, assessing the indivi¬ 
duals’ whole personality. 

2. Who to evaluate ? 

From external to internal 

The following arc the appropriate persons to evaluate the school 
midday meal programme • 

The teacher (s) 

Headmistress/mastcr 

Pupils 

Friends 

Parents 

Relatives 

The community 

In the past and even at present, the final examination is totally 
external, wherein neither the class teacher nor the headmaster, who knows 
the pupil examines him. Some unknown outside examiner is invested 
with the right and responsibility to examine the pupil finally. 

In most of the developed countries all examinations including the 
final examination are 100 percent internal. The modern trend in India is 
also to give more and more weightage to internal assessment. In several 
recent educational conferences, 80 : 20, 50 : 50 ratios ( external to inter¬ 
nal ) have been suggested. However there arc some practical difficulties. 
The subjective clement that comes to play in the teacher’s judgement of 
the pupil may lead to some teacher misusing the power. Besides, the 
possible pressure of local leaders on the school teachers and headmasters, 
in the event of examinations becoming internal is a real danger. Despite 
these difficulties, there is a gradual shift in the system of evaluation from 
the external to the internal. 
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3. How to evaluate — Devices for evaluation ? 
From subjective to objective 


Evaluation should be always with respect to the goals The teacher 
needs to use proper tools and determine the extent to which the objectives 
have been realised. Evaluation too, like instruction, is objective-based 
and calls for the use of a variety of tools and techniques; and a judicious 
selection of these to suit the needs of varying situations. There are many 
devices such as (a) Tests on knowledge, and understandings to find out 
whether the learner knows the subject; (b) Performance ratings to find out 
the quality and extent of skills attained or the product resulting, (c) 
Attitude scales to find out people’s opinion towards problems and social 
factors; (d) Interest checks — to find out the areas in which people are 
interested and how much, (e) Confidence to find out whether or not the 
work has been done by the person, and whether he can do the work in 
future independently and (f) Adoption of practices — check sheet to use 
before and after practice; (g) Essays; (h) Laboratory work; (i) Glass 
reports; (j) Class notebooks and participation in school activities such as 
exhibition and group work. Whatever may be the device used, it must be 
reliable, accurate and valid. The teacher can employ many tools for 
evaluation — check lists, questionnaire, confidential records, score cords, 
reports from parents, pupils, health status, observation during home visits 
and pupils diary. The devices most commonly used for the purpose of 
evaluation of pupils’ achievement arc: 

(a) Observation, interview, questionnaire, record and sociometry. 

(b) Tests: Written, practical and oral. 

(a) Observation, interview, questionnaire and record : Observation is the 
first and the most important tool for evaluating the pupil. Good observa¬ 
tion is based not merely on impressions, but on the use of observation 
schedule, in which the report of the points observed is recorded for each 
and every pupil. An observation schedule is an exact record of what t e 
pupil does in the class. The teacher interprets carefully the records for 
planning her lessons. Check lists help to pin-point and contro 
observation. 


Sociometry : Sociometry is a special set of concepts and methods 
devised to describe and measure various interpersonal relationships of 
pupils in a class or group chiefly those of attraction and repulsion, m 
quantitative and dlagramatic terms. Sociomctric methods can be 
normally used wherever Interaction within a group, such as chopping 
influencing, dominating and communicating is involved. The methods 
used m sociometry are based on choice. In studying interaction within a 
group, its members are asked to choose one or rtiore persons wi W om 
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they would like to work or sit. Responses given are analysed and 
represented diagramatically in sociogram. 

A sociogram consist.s of points connected by lines and arrows. Each 
point represents a person. The solid lines represent the liking and the 
broken lines represent rejection. Arrow.s indicate the diiection of the 
choice. 

The points in a .sociogram are arranged so that the distances 
between them represent the degrees of positive attraction between 
the persons in the group. For instance, the points representing 
two persons who choose each other rvill be placed closer together than 
points representing two persons only one of whom chooses the other. 
These points in turn will be closer together than points representing two 
persons neither of whom choose each other. 

The sociogram presents in easily describablc form, a number of 
features of the sociometric striictuic. Some individuals are the focus of 
many solid lines. Such highly chosen persons are frequently referred to 
as sociometric stars. Some are relative isolates receiving few and making 
few. Cliques or subgroups can be identified from the clustering of points 
located closely together and having lines indicating mutual choice. 



Figure shows how well liked is Kamala and how reserved and unsociable Sudha is. 


These sociograms can give an insight into the social acceptance of 
the pupils and the group structure which can help the teacher choose th? 
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leaders, form groups or take measures to stop undesirable trends in group 
behaviour. They are useful for measuring pupil’s persona] and social 
adjustments leading to popularity of some and isolation of few. 

(b) Testi and examinations: Test items can be classified into two 
categories, namely, the Recall and Recognition test items. The Recall type 
of test items consist of essay type of questions and short answer questions. 
They aic generally written, Written tests are of many types classified 
according to the form of re.sponse called for They may be objective or 
essay type, In the objective type, there are problem tests, short answer 
tests, filling up the blanks, matching, multiple choices, true and false and 
completion tests. Under Recognition^ certain items need to be recognised 
quickly. These can be oral also. 

An item is objective if the complete scoring procedure is prescribed in 
advance of the scoiing. Thus multiple choice, true-false and matching tests 
are usually objective. The examiner can draw up a scoring key which con¬ 
tains the right answci for each item on the test. When answered on special 
answer sheets, the answeis can be scored even by computors, if available. 
Completion items are also to a large extent, objective but the tester usually 
cannot anticipate every possible answer that may be coirect. Essay type 
and short answer types are subjective in nature. However, the subjectivity 
in essay items can be reduced by devoting sufficient time to constructing 
the questions, defining the direction and scope of the answer desired, 
preparing a tentative scoring key before hand and adopting techniques to 
reduce scoring errors. 

The essay type is the easiest type to set and the most difficult 
to evaluate. While these essay type of questions are important and in the 
case of a few objectives, the only method of measurement, more and more 
‘ objective ’ type of questions are coming into practice. The objective 
questions measure moie precisely the knowledge or information possessed 
by the pupil. There is quite a variety in the objective type of questions 
such as the multiple choice, multiple response, reverse multiple choice, 
matching, filling blanks, completion, true-false, modified true-false, cluster 
true-false, true-false rating, score card, check sheet and ranking scale. 
The modern emphasis is that a variety of types of questions are used and 
that the type of question be determined by the nature of what is being 
tested. Descriptive account of each of the objective type of tests is given 
hereunder. 

I. Multiple Choice 

Ill the multiple choice type of test, seveial possible answers are hsted 
for a question and the respondent is required to choose the correct 
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answeis, For example, 

circle the correct answer ; 

When there is bleeding of the nose, 

(a) Lay the injured in a pi'onc position, 

(b) Maintain upwards the head of the injured, 

(c) Maintain downwards the head of the injured, 

(d) Block the nose with the cloth. 

II. Multiple — Response 

In multiple response questions, the pupil i.s required to mark one or 
more correct answers. For example, circle the correct answers' 

The methods suitable to cook lice, conserving the nutrients are ' 

(a) Absorption, 

(b) Pressure cooking, 

(c) Boiling and draining the cooked water 

(d) Use of hay box. 

III. Reverse — Multiple Choice 

In Reverse — Multiple choices, all but one of the responses are 
correct. The pupil is required to select the wrong response. For example, 
circle the wrong answer; 

A two year old needs training in, 

(a) Intellectual activities 

(b) Motor activities 

(c) Sensory control 

(d) Use of vocabulary. 

IV. Matching 

In matching type of questions, two (or more) sets of items are 
presented and the pupils are required to match relevant item together. 
Each response can be used only once. Therefore the same number of 
items should be given in each list of the set. Compound matching 
involves the matching of items from the stimulus list with moi e than one 
response. 

Pei feet Matching 

Example : 

Papaya Iron 

Guava Vitamin D 

Rickets Thiamine 

Anaemia Carotene 

Rice bran Vitamin C 
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V. Filling the blanks 

In filling the blanks type of test, the answers are given in the 
brackets for the blank space and the respondent is required to choose the 
correct answer. 

For example, fill in the blank, 

.15 rich .source of Vitamin A. 

( Papaya, ground nut, green leafy vegetables) 

VI. Completion lest 

In completion type of Lest, the pupil is required to complete the 
incomplete sentences given. 

For example, complete the following* 

Anaemia can be diagnosed through. 

Vitamin G is one of the. soluble vitamins. 

VII. Tnie-False tests 

Some statements are given and the lespondcnt is required to mark as 
True or False against the statements. 

For example, mark the statements as True (T) or False (F). 
Statements Marking 

1. Cotton is the ‘king of fibres ’ 

2. Rayon is known as artificial — 
silk because it has silk 

3. Woolen clothing must be 
washed in hot water 

4 The mark ‘ Sanforized ’ means 
that the material will shrink 
5. Wood pulp is used to prepare 
cellulose 

Modified True-False tests 

Modified true-false items require thinking and elimination of the false 
items while selecting the trac item. The false item may be crossed out or 
substituted with the correct item. 

For example 

1. Milk is a complete food 

2. Milk is an incomplete food 

3. Milk contains all the nutrients 

4. Milk contains mostly iron 
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QusUi True-False tests 

In order to test the completeness of the understanding of the pupil, 
an incomplete statement is given along with several items which may be 
true or false. The pupil will have to mark the correct item. 

For example 

Supplementary foods should be given to a six months old baby 
because; 

1. Mother’s milk may not satisfy the nutritional requirements of the 
baby. 

2. The child needs to be trained to cal what elders eat. 

3. The child should be weaned. 

4. Milk is costly. 

VIII. True-False Rating 

In true-false rating, a wider range of choices is given and the pupil 
is lequired to decide along the statements given below: 

T — Absolutely true; P. T. —Partially true 
F — Absolutely false; P. F — Partially false 

For example 

T P.T. F P.F. 

1. The child feels comfortable 
in smooth dresses 

2. All children should be dis¬ 
ciplined at the age of one 

3. Synthetic fibres do not 
withstand frequent wearing 

4. Eating papaya may upset 
the digestive system 

IX. Score Card 

Score cards are used: 

(a) To evaluate the quality of performance of an individual or a 
group. 

(b) To evaluate a product; and 

(c) To set standards of quality for performance or product. 

The score card may be devised by the teacher to evaluate the pupils’ 
performance or by the pupils to evaluate the quality of their performance 
or judge their products. Scores are specified for various aspects of a 
performance or product on a card. 
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Example 


Score card for evaluating a pupil who is 

making a 

blouse 

Aspects 

Score 

Score gained 

(a) Performance; 

Measurements coircctly made 

10 


Drafting in methodological 

20 


Cutting material neatly 

15 


Constuicttng the blouse accurately... 

20 


Orderliness in work 

10 


Confidence in work 

5 


(b) Product: 

Appearance of the stitched blouse ... 

10 


Correct fitting of the blouse 

10 

100 


Check sheet 


Check sheet or check list consists of a list of aspects to be checked. 
This may bo used by the teacher and by the pupils, to evaluate a parti¬ 
cular performance or product checking the different aspects. 

For example 

Check sheet to evaluate the preparation of carrot salad 

Aspects Tes No 

Selection of carrots is good 
Washing carrots befors use 
Pealing carrots only slightly 
Using a wooden board while grating 
Using a stainless steel grater 
Nothing is spilt on the floor 
Grating carrots smoothly 
Seasoning grated carrot properly 
Timing the preparation satisfactorily 

to reduce the interval before serving ... 

Salad is fresh 

Salad is good in appearance 
Salad is tasty. 

XI. Rating Scale 

In rating scale scores are used or weightage assigned for each aspect 
given in a score card. Rating scale differs from score card in that, all 
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points are rated on the basis of a scale of values. Instead of alloting 
.scores, pupils may be rated on a ihicc iioiul oi live {joint rating scale also. 

Rating scale may also be used Ijy the teacher or pupils to evaluate 
a performance, It is very useful for self evaluation. 

For example 

Raling icdle for evaluating a toom anungemenC 

Fully Partially Not at all 

Arrangement suited to the 
purpose 

Selection of items is relevant 
to the purpose 

The items have harmony in 
unity 

Principles of design have been 
applied 

Arrangement arc pleasing to 
the siglit 

Arrangements are conducive 
to comfortable movement ... 

Arrangements have been done 
cutting down costs 
Arrangements express origina¬ 
lity and resourcefulness 

The rating may be considered as such or weightage may be given 
for the rating. 

For example 

For ‘ fully ’ ... 5 points 

For ' partially ’ ... ;i points, and 

For ‘ not at all ’ ... U point 

The total of the points scored will constitute the final score. 

Objective oi short atiswei questions are more s{DeciriG types of questions. 
A great deal of imagination and ingenuity arc needed in selecting good 
questions. 

A good test administered in a proper wtty will lead to complete 
objectivity. Before setting any question paper, the teacher needs to list the 
behaviour changes expected among the pupils and then loot into the 
content, choice of types of items, proper administration of the test, scoring 
and interpretation. A good test construction programme includes all these 
aspects. 
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The following formula helps to find out the score: 

S = R ~ W/n-1 
where S — Score 

R — Number of questions rightly answered 
W — Number of questions wrongly answered 
n — Number of choice included 

There arc generally three main defects m ihe questions set in 
educational institutions: 

a) The questions arc not based on clear cut objectives and/or 
learning outcomes. 

b) Content sampling is inadequate: Q,uestions are not distributed 
over the whole course; and 

c) Questions suffer from subjectivity in scoring. Scoring is Influenced 
by personal bias and opinion. 

In oidci to overcome these defects, an outline prepared rn advance 
pinpointing tire content and the specific learning outcomes to be examined 
will be helpful. The test items can be prepared to cover the whole course 
or all the specific units assigned for that particular test. These precautions 
arc necessary to make the tests more reliable and valid. Such an outline 
may be drawn up in the form of a two dimensional chart, ability-wise and 
content-wise. A chart or blue print so prepared gives an analysis of content 
area and objective covered, according to the weightage decided in 
anticipation. On the basis of such a blue print, test items can be framed 
in specific terms, giving clear instruction as to how each item is to be 
answered. 

Pupils’ performance in tests gives a quantitative assessment of the 
achievements of the individual pupil in terms of the knowledge gained. It 
is useful also for ranking and grading pupils. It gives valuable evidence 
of the inadequacies in instruction, drawbacks in lesson planning and ulti¬ 
mately in the formulation of the objectives themselves. The effectiveness 
or otherwise of the methods and teaching used is also assessed. 

In the problem type test, pupils have opportunities to think and 
reason out the answers. For instance, the teacher displays a variety of 
foods and requests the pupils to select an adequate diet from them, or she 
may give some coloured papers and request the pupils to suggest suitable 
colour combinations. 

In evaluating practical work, the teacher should have techniques to 
evaluate the different aspects of the practical work from various angles 
during the laboratory period. The score card given below will be helpful 
in a foods class: 
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Veiy good Good Fair Below average 
3 2 1 0 

Selection of right articles. 

Starting without hesitation. 

Methods used, 

Kvidence of planning menus. 

Actual preparation of food. 

Serving of food. 

Orderliness in wf)rk. 

Manners. 

Gleaning up. 

Tests of the prepaiations. 

This type of evaluation helps the pupils and teachers to know their 
performance at every stage and improve their methods when needed. 

4. When to evaluate ? 

From terminal to continuous 

Evaluation should be from the beginning to the conclusion and the 
follow up. The final examination which comes at the end of the year or 
the course, makes the pupil negligent dining a larger part of the course 
and ‘wakes him up’ towards the end. Then comes the tension between 
unduly intense work and the feat as to the unceitainty of the outcome. 
The modern trend is to spread evaluation through the course and not heap 
it at the termination. In this continuous evaluative process weightage is 
given to periodical tests, class assignments and other activities which bring 
out the capabilities of pupils, A cumulative record containing information 
about the continuous progress of the pupil is used for the purpose of 
evaluation. 

5. Evaluation — what for 

From single purpose to multiple puiposes 

Evaluation, instead of ‘ passing a judgement ’ on the pupil, to ‘ pass ’ 
or ‘ fail ’ him, is conducted for a variety of other reasons also. A good 
teacher uses certain evaluative tests before starting a particular course to 
know the present position of her pupils, their strengths and weaknesses. 
This is called ‘ diagnostic ’ testing. Slie uses the tests also to find out the 
effectiveness of her teaching, besides the learning of the learner. 

Teacher’s record about pupil 

Height, weight, physical data 

Marks 

Attendance 
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Extra-curricular activities: Sports 

Social service 
Debate 
Hobbies 
Leadership 

Attitudes towards — classmates, teacher and school 

Economic status 

Any special problem 

Character 

Progress 

E. Modification ov OnjEcrivEs and Methods 

The last step would be to modify the objectives, teaching techniques 
and flaming of questions in the light of the pupil’s attainments, which will 
ultimately help in establishing the right kind of coordinated relationships 
between objectives, instruction and evaluation. 

Wherever there is an objective, there should be a corresponding 
testing procedure for that objective. Similarly an educational objective 
will lead to corresponding instiuctional procedure, This inter-relatedness 
between the objectives, learning experiences and testing is shown diagra- 
matically by the following figure. 


OBJECTIVE 



. '■ — . . —,- - 

learning experience evaluation 

What is more important in evaluation than the devices and techniques 
used ? It is the characteristics of the scientific method. 

Scientific appraisal should have: 

1. Validity 

2. Reliability 

3. Continuity 

4. Diagnostic quality 

5. Motivational (quality 
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(i. Objectivity 
7. Practicability, and 
ft. Simplicity 

1. Validily 

Validity is the extent to which tlie device mcasuics what it is 
supposed to measure. 

2. Reliability 

Reliability suggests the extent to wliich the test can be trusted to give 
the same results when repeated or when different forms are used. 

3. Evaluation is continuous and cumulative 

Evaluation is not merely a device to be used at the end of a lesson. 
It goes on minute-by-minute, throughout each lesson. 

4. Evaluation is diagnostic 

Evaluation procedures can supply the teacher with considerable 
diagnostic data about individual pupils in her class which help her identify 
the strengths, weaknesses and interests of every pupil. 

5. Evaluation appraises achievement and provides motivation: 

Evaluation gives the teacher insight into how well the pupils arc 
learning. By using skillfully such data further learning can be motivated by: 

(a) Setting realistic goals and providing data concerning their pro¬ 
gress towards the goals, 

(b) Making the pupils active partners in the teaching-learning 
activity, rather than a passive absorber of information. 

(c) Demonstrating to the pupil that progress has been registered to 
help him attain satisfaction and desire to learn further. 

(d) Guiding pupils to become increasingly self-directed. 

(e) .Showing pupils that the teacher really cares about their progress. 

6. Objectivity 

Evaluation should be free from bias or prejudice. It should not be 
based on unsupported opinion or wishful thinking, 

7. Practicability 

Eviluation should be practical. To get values of results vs. efforts; 
to gel information in terms of inputs of time, cost, abilities vs. benefits. 

8. Simplicity 

Evaluation should be simple, clear, precise, easy to use, easy for 
people to understand and easy to summsirize, 
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Self evaluation of the teachers 

Evaluation takes on inoie meaning when the teacher does self 
evaluation b)' measuring the kind and amount of change manifested by 
the pupils in terms of the goals or objectives. Self evaluation by the Home 
Science teacher is e.ssciUial for eHective teaching and learning, It gives her 
personal satisfaction legaiding the progress achieved and motivation for 
further achievement. Through self evaluation the teacher obtains evidence 
on whetlrcr or not, hei pupils aie achieving their educational aims She 
gets data by which she may appraise the techniques and organization used 
to teach. 

fsclf evaluation of the teacher must be continuous, cumulative 
process, a part of all functional learning, serving to diagnose difficulties 
and guide pupil growth and development. The following check list will be 
helpful for self evaluation 

Yes No Partially fulfilled 

1. Have I impirovcd my teaching? ... 

2. Have I imparled new skills to 
pupils ? 

3. Do I have the ability to get 
along with pupils ? 

4. Has my Homo Science teaching 
been effective ? 

5. tlavc the pupils shown interest 
in practising skills learned ? 

6. Do they practice them at home? ... 

7. Do the mothers come to school 
seeking information from me 

8. Is there co-operation between 
the teacher and the mothers ? 


9, Is there improvement in the 
health of the pupils and 
community ? 

10. Is there impiovemcnt in stan¬ 
dards of sanitation ? 

11. Do I prepare the pupils for 
their future life ? 

12. tlavc I created a sense of 
appreciation for what is taught? 

13. Have the girls impioved in 
human relationship ? 

14. Is the public convinced of the 
usefulness of Home Science 


Edqcation ? 
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Yes No Pa) liallty fulfilled 

15. Does my teaching meet the 
pupil’s needs ? 

16. Are the pupils who have learned 
Home Science, better home 
maker.s ? 


How does evaluation contribute towards building a programme 


Evaluation contributes towards building a programme by; 

1. Helping to establish a ‘ level mark ’ whci'c pupils were before 
teaching began. 

2. Showing how far the plans have progressed. Whether the 
programme is going in. the right direction, focusing work on needs, 
interests and desires of pupils. 

3 Indicating the effectiveness of programme and product, the 
changes that have occurred. 

4 Helping to locate the strong and weak points of the programme. 

5. Improving the skills in working with pupils — making the teacher 
and learners more aware of others altitudes, habits and 
satisfactions. 

6. Helping to determine priorities for action. What to do, how much 
to do, what to omit; and 

7. Bringing confidence and satisfaction to work. 

The illustration below explains the contribution of evaluation in 
education. 

How does evaluation contribute to the educational programme ? 


THE EDUCATIONAL CYCLE 



2 DETERMINE THE- OBJECTIVES- 

[teacher's and learners] 



!. IDENTIFY THE PROBLEM, 



3. DEVELOP PLAN OF WORK 
[determine THE 

programme] 

4, CARRY OUT THE 
PROGRAMME - 
[follow through THE 

PLAN OF work] 


S. EVALUATE THE PROGRESS 


TOPIC, LESSON 


‘S. RECONS IDEfi THE PROGRAMME 
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Evaluation provides the data upon which rcpoits to paimts and the 
community can be based. They can directly help to bring about home 
and school co-operation towards the best possible learning cxpeiienccs for 
the pupil-s. Good evaluative procedures produce solid information. 
Then teachers can handle better questions and criticisms of their Home 
Science programmes. They will be better equipped to communicate the 
objectives, achievements and short comings of their programmes. 
Administrators will also be provided with valid infoimation upon ivhich 
to make their judgements and recommendations. 

Guidelines in evaluation for teachers 

1. Identify objectives clearly. Avoid vague, global objectives. 

2. Write the objectives in specific, observable terms. 

3. Determine content, methods and materials and type of evaluation 
for achievement and assessing your behavioural objectives. 

4. Select a variety of evaluation devices, 

Include a wide range of tests such as: 

(a) Essay 

(b) Short answer 

(c) Fill-in 

(d) True-false 

(e) Multiple choice 

(f) Matching 

(g) Crossword puzzles 

(h) Picture tests 

(i) Situational 

(j) Performance or Motor 

(k) Others 

5. Test only for those items to which pupils were exposed. 

6. Test often and have pupils participate in the results. Children 
should be exposed to frequent testing, to lessen their fear of tests 
and anxiety. 

7. Let tests show what teacher values in the teaching-learning 
process. Then the pupils will follow teachers lead. 

8. Evaluate continually, serialize testing and revise tests as a result 
of pupils’ responses. Invite pupils comments on tests and have 
them set tests. 

9. Continue self-evaluation: As teachers are professionally commi¬ 
tted to improving learning, the more introspective they are about 
their own teaching and examine the impact of their goals, 
methods and techniques, the better will be the results, 
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ASSIGNMENTS 

1. Oiganise a panel dueussion on the qualities of a good teacher. 

2. Prcpate a check list for evaluating pupils responses after a lesson. 

3. Compare a good demonshalion Lesson with one that is poou 

4. Discuss student leaching the chaiac.teiistics of leliable tests for a unit 
on housing. 
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Home Science Association of India 


The Home Science Association of India is an Association of Home 
Scientists who have had training in various disciplines of Home Science 
and those who have specialised in any of the fields leading to higher 
academic degree. 

The Home Science Association of India was initiated at a meeting 
of tiomc Scientists of India and Ceylon which met at Bai'oda m 1951 
under the leadership of Smt. Hansa Ben Mehta, the then Vice-Chancellor 
of the University and Dr. Leela Desai, the then Dean of the Faculty of 
Home Science, Baroda assisted Iiy Dr. Flemmie P. Kiltrell, Fullright 
Professor from U. S, A. It was at this conference, the position of home 
science in high schools and colleges was first summaiised and decision 
was taken to form a Home Science Association, 

The Home Science Association of India was formed at the conference 
convened at Women’s Christian College, Madras in September 1952 with 
the able assistance of Miss Dorothy M. Pearson, Professor of Nutrition 
and one of the founder members of the Association. The veteran states¬ 
man late Sri G. Rajagopalachari inaugurated this first conference of the 
Association. 

The purpose of the Madras Conference was to adopt a constitution, 
to implement the decisions made at the Baroda conference, and also to 
make plans for a working organisation to develop and promote Home 
Science in India. Mrs. B. Tara Bai, the then Director, Lady Irwin 
College, New Delhi was the first President and Miss D. M. Pearson, the 
Vice President of the Association, 

The office bearers include President, Vice President (Two), Hony, 
General Secretary, Hony. Joint Secretary, Hony. Treasurer, and members 
of the Executive Committee. 

The Association was registeied as a body in 1953 in Delhi and was 
affiliated to the International Federation of Home Economics and the 
Government of India was requested to refer all matters pertaining to 
Flome Science Education to the Association. 
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Aims and Objectives of the Association 

(1) To promote the welfare of the family ihiough sound home- 
making education 

(2) To raise the standards of the profession of Home Science 

These basic aims are implemented through the years by 

(a) encouraging the establishment and improvement of homemaking 
education m schools, training colleges, universities and out of 
school programmes, 

(b) making available, reports, pamphlets and other publications 
relating to home science. 

(c) encouraging and aiding research and investigations in the 
various fields of home science such as Foods and Nutrition, and 
Family and Community Nutrition, Home Management, Housing, 
tiome Furnishing and Household Equipment; Household and 
Consumer Economics and Child Development and Family 
Relationship. 

(d) standardising and coordinating the courses in different insti¬ 
tutions. 

(e) being instrumental in promoting consumer education for quality 
products. 

(f) undertaking supporting activities for the expansion of home 
science extension for the benefit of rural homemakers. 

(g) developing scientific attitude and artistic outlook in homemakers. 

(h) exploring the employment opportunities of Home Scientists and 
raise professional state of Home Science. 

The Association members meet at every bienniam in a place 
suggested by the general body. So far the Association had its biennial 
Conferences in places as mentioned below: 


Conference 

Place 

Tear 

First 

Women’s Christian College, Madras 

September, 1952 

Second 

Lady Irwin College, New Delhi 

September, 1954 

Third 

Allahabad Agricultural Institute, 
Allahabad 

October, 1956 

Fourth 

M. H. College of Home Science, 
Jabalpur 

October, 1958 

Fifth 

Sri Avinashilingam Home Science 
College, Coimbatore 

December, 1960 

Sixth 

Rajasthan Mahila Vidyalaya, Udaipur 

October, 1962 

Seventh 

S. N, D, T. Women’s University, 
Bombay 

October, 1964 
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Conference 

Place 

Tear 

Eighth 

Viharilal College of Flome and Social 
Science, Calcutta 

October, 1966 

Ninth 

Sri Avinashilingam Home Science 
College, Coimbatore 

December, 1968 

T enth 

University of Nagpur, Nagpur 

October, 1970 

Eleventh 

University of Kerala, Tiivandrum 

December, 1972- 
January, 1973 


In 1954, an InLer-university Contract with Government of India, 
Ministry of Education on the one hand and the T. C M. and the 
University of Tennessee on the other hand was established for getting 
Home Economics specialists from the University of Tennessee and also for 
procuring equipment and books for the different universities and for 
getting our home science teachers trained in the University of Tennessee. 

Mrs. B Tara Bai continued to be the President since 1952 to 
December, 1960, and during her Presidentship, worked towards having a 
firm foundation for the Association. Dr. Rajammal P. Devadas, Principal, 
Sri Avinashilingam Home Science College, Coimbatore, an eminent Home 
Scientist and Nutritionist nationally and internationally known, took over 
charge from Mrs. B. Tara Bai and continued to be the President until 
October, 1970 during which time the Association grew steadily. Miss 
Mamata Adhikari, Principal, Viharilal College of Home and Social Science 
look over charge from Dr. Rajammal P. Devadas. 

The University of Tennesscc/India Home Economics second contract 
terminated in June, 1962. At this juncture the Ford Foundation rose up 
to aid by establishing a strong nucleus of Home Science Research and 
Postgraduate work in the Faculty of Home Science, M. S. University of 
Baroda enabling home scientists to work towards Ph. D. in our country 
in different areas m Home Science. 

Under the auspices of the Association several subject-matter work¬ 
shops and summer camps were organised with the assistance of the 
University Grants Commission. Through the Association, ICAR scholar¬ 
ships had been instituted both at the undergraduate and postgraduate 
levels. 

To disseminate knowledge based on research conducted in the major 
fields of home science, the Indian Journal of Home Science which is a 
half yearly publication was started in the year 1966. 

In 1973, working closely with the Indian Standards Institution the 
Home Science Association of India, has brought out standardised cups 
and spoons and a brochure on terminology. This is a big contribution to 
the scientific field. 
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TliF icgional Ijianclic'ij stalled t(i stiern|lhen tlie Association have 
given place to state iiranches, to fncihtale meeting of lucinbeis and taking 
lip action prograinnies. The Home .Science (iliiijs started in various 
colleges arc a great support to the Association. 

At present Iheie arc more tluui 8()l) ineinliers in tlie Association 
including 200 life members, active memliers, associate ineinlieis, insti¬ 
tutional inembciSj students and rinb nieinlieis. With the supjiort of the 
rnemliers, tlic Association, ever siiiee. its inception ha.s been working 
towards Uplifting the standaid of Home. Setenee liduc.iLion at all levels 
and thereby lielping membens to mce-t the needs of tlic home, community 
and the nation in various capacities. 



THE HOME SCIENCE ASSOCIATION OF INDIA 


Application for Membership 

Name (in block letters) Mis/Miss/Institutkm. 


Picscnt position. 

Complete mailing address. 

Town. 

District. 

State . 

Qiiali Heal ions • 


Dcgi ee or 
Diploma 

Subjects taken 

University, College or 
School 

Year 

Other 

distinction 



- 




Professional experiences 


Membership desired : Sustaining Rs. 50/- per year Student Re. 1/- 


(Please check which one) 


per year 

Ordinary Rs. 20/- ,, 

Insitutional 

Rs. 50/- 
per year 

Associate Rs. 20/- ,, 

Affiliation desired H, S. A. I. 

Regional Branch to which affiliation is sought 

Life 

Rs. 200/- 
licr year 

Membership fee paid by Cheque No. 

(please check), Money order/Gash 

Date 



Date of application Signature of applicant 

Receipt No . Issued on. 

Membership accepted on. 


Piesident. 


P. T. O, for details of Membership 


Secretary. 






















MEMBERSHIP 


Charier Menbets .• r,oiisisting of those persons who took part in the 
Dai'orla Conference of 1951, which is recntrni.scd as the first meeting of 
the Association and the year of its cstahlisliment 

Ordinal}' hfembers, consisting of , 

(a) Those persons who have a degree in Home Science or Home 
Economics fiom a recognised Indian University or its equivalent m 
other countr.es. 

OR 

(b) Those persons who have a degree in a related held to Elomc 
Science from a recognised Indian Uiiivcisity or its equivalent elsewhere 
provided that by post-graduate work and, or, expenence the persons have 
become, in interest and practice, a tiome Scientist The Executive Co¬ 
mmittee of the Association will rule on whether the person satisfactoiily 
meets these conditions. 

(c) Those poisons, who hold diplomas or certificates fiom Home 
Science Colleges or Institutes in India prior to 1952 

Associate Members, consisting of 

(a) Those persons who have a diploma in Home Science or Home 
Economics granted by a College or a School of Technology upon comple¬ 
tion of a two year course following matriculation or its equivalent. 

(b) Those individuals offering Home science as an optional subject 
in B. A., or B, Sc. 

Student Members, consisting of inembeis of the final year of B A. or 
B. Sc. Courses in Home Science, The last date for taking a student mem¬ 
bership should be December 31st of the previous calendar year, 

Life Membeis, consisting of any ordinary membcis of the Association 
who pay Rs. 200/-. ' 

Inslilutional Membeis, consisting of institutions recognised by the Homi 
Science Association of India for their teaching of Home Science on pay 'I 
ment of Rs, 50/- per annum. | 

Sustaining Membeis, consisting of those individuals, firms, groups anJ 
associations actively promoting Home Science in India. | 

The Executive Committee shall rule on whether the ahovl 
persons or organizations satisfactorily nnfettltese conditions. 
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